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THE lively reception given this simple and candid essay 
on a practical subject in 1896, the date of its first appear- 
ance, surprised the author and alarmed the prudent. Books 
that produce a sudden and vivid sensation are usually 
sensational, it may be innocently, like a mustard-plaster, 
or offensively, as in letting loose the swine of radicalism 
on a conservative picnic. Catholic thinkers and observers 
acted as if just awakened from noonday dreams by a clap 
of thunder which followed no lightning and was followed 
by no storm. Private criticism of the book became so 
acute, its expressions so biting, that the author had to scan 
the essay a twentieth tin1e to make sure he had not in- 
curred the taint of heresy. One set of critics talked of the 
Index, and .one bishop mourned that he could not infiict 
suspension on priests outside his own diocese. A success- 
ful publisher, after hearing the remarks of the clergy, 
always dOdged into the nearest doorway to make sure of 
not encountering the unfortunate author. A friendly pub- 
lisher remarked: H\Vhat a pity to ruin a career for the 
sake of a book!" It seemed for a time that everybody 
was sitting up and talking on that rarest of things among 
Catholics, a Catholic topic! Meanwhile the Pope sat se- 
curely on his throne, the Jesuits remained inactive, nothing 
happened. The directors of college and seminary disputed 
over the critical and constructive parts of the essay, and 
complained to their friends. Then came the third stage, 
private letters .of commendation from various sections of 
the country; the people with whom the essay disagreed did 
not write. All which shows how thin-skinned is the Catho- 
lic American body. So long have we kept apart from the 
xvii 
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world, so long have we been our own inspectors and critics, 
so softly and comfortably have we lived free from criti- 
cism, that summer airs chill us and a crumpled rose-leaf 
spoils our sleep. Our European brethren, who have lived 
face to face for over a century with a militant, brutal, 
savage radicalism, stand the criticism of friends as well as 
enemies much better. 
However, after the first burst of surprise, irritation, and 
fear, sober sense returned, and a fine public discussion 
began, directed by the American Ecclesiastical Review, in 
which the leading clerical educators of the world took part. 
It continued some years, resulting in the publication of 
valuable essays on clerical training, which deserve to be 
gathered together and printed in a separate volume. 
Among them was the essay by the great Bishop of Roches- 
ter, Bernard McQuaid, an essay now placed at the opening 
of this book, with his permission and the consent of Rev. 
Herman J. Heuser, the editor of the Arnerican Ecclesias- 
tical Review, because it outlines the matter of the book and 
sums it up in episcopal fashion. Besides, its approval of a 
better scheme of clerical training and its implied commen- 
dation of this book had the beneficial effect of removing 
the suspicions of radicalism and heresy suffered by the 
scrupulous. A too direct, sometimes caustic expression in 
the book, without the usual safeguards of limitation and 
diminution, rather than the spirit of radicalism in the 
author, led to these suspicions. As far as possible this 
fault of expression has been rectified, so as to diminish 
caustic phrasing and leave prominent the two main obj
ts 
of the essay: the presentation of a better standard of cleri- 
cal training, and a reminder for the priest on the mission 
at aU times to keep up to that standard. The action of 
Pope Pius X. with regard to the seminaries of Italy has 
provided the occasion for the present edition. His Holiness 
has taken up the question of clerical training as only a 
Pope can, with power, with immediate results, and with a 
method clearly indicated by modern conditions; he has at 
one sweep suppressed the major part of the three hundred 
seminaries of the peninsula, ordered the foundation of cen- 
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tral institutions, and arranged a plan of studies suited to 
the needs of the time. Fuller details of his action will be 
found in the last chapter. The twelve years which have 
elapsed since the first appearance of this essay have soothed 
the tempers and steadied the enthusiasm of its audience 
of 1896. They must feel now with the author that nothing 
outside the essentials should be taken too seriously in this 
world. What was dubious, matter for warm discussion 
only a decade ago, the present Pope has swiftly and irrev- 
ocably settled in favor of the advocates of the best methods 
of clerical training. The beneficiaries of the suppressed 
institutions, who had pleaded in vain for further existence, 
basing their plea on the Council of Trent, did not scruple, 
in many cases, to fight suppression with such curious 
weapons as local pride and interest; by getting up petitions 
in which even the Reds joined to coerce the Pontiff, on the 
ground that the seminary brought distinction Or revenue to 
the town! The history of this radical action and its last 
results will make delightful reading ten years hence. 
NEW YORK, 1908. 
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At last the seminary, the chief and preeminently the 
first concern of a bishop in a diocese, is coming to the front, 
and forcing itself on the altention of priests and people. 
Until of late years its place in the economy of church work 
was altogether secondary-to be thought of only after all 
charitable institutions for the sick, the poor, the orphans, 
had been founded and provided for. 
Yet all these houses of benevolence and mercy would fare 
badly without the presence, the sympathy, and the active 
cooperation of the priest. He must lead the way, he must 
stir the hearts of the people, he must throw his soul into 
the rroposed undertaking to insure success. Without his 
ringing wurds of encouragement many a good work would 
languish. 
"\Vith inrushing crowds of immigrants rapidly filling up 
our vast country, seldom accompanied by priests, the task 
of every bishop, half a century ago, was to find priests to 
minister to their spiritual needs. If they waited to train a 
bO
T from his youth upward, through preparatory and theo- 
logical seminary, many of this new population would perish, 
eying without the sacraments; many would wander to dis- 
tant places, remote from their brethren in the faith, forget- 
ful of prayer, mass, and sacraments, until the memory of 
the old religion had passed from their minds, and its love 
from their hearts. 
The magnitude of the task was sufficient to appall the 
bravest, but these bishops, inured to unlooked-for difficul- 
ties of many kinds, yielded to no despondent feelings while 
e
deavoring to gather in laborers for the ripening harvests. 
xxi 
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They placed in improvised seminaries whatever seemingly 
suitable subjects came to hand. The buildings were 
wretched, the equipments no better; and the professors 
were inadequate in number and fitness for their task. Too 
often the professor had to do double work, now in the 
seminary, then in the college, as the pittance saved from 
the fees of the latter was needed to support the former. 
At best the arrangement was a mere makeshift. It neVel' 
occurred to a layman to step forward with purse and good- 
will to render dutiful service to God and His Church; nor 
did bishops ever place before their di
esans their obliga- 
tions in this regard. It is a miracle what bishops were 
able to accomplish in those early days in providing a di- 
ocesan clergy. Some of the religious orders lent a helping 
hand. 'Vhatever progress was made was achieved by the 
sacrifices of bishops and priests, and the generosity of poor 
people. 
The priests of those days still living do not care to re- 
call their sufferings and hardships, nor count up the num- 
ber of their associates who fell by the way, victims to 
unwholesome food and unhealthy housing, nor think of the 
broken-down constitutions leaving the seminary, that soon 
succumbed to the exhausting labor of the ministry. They 
are not overgrateful for the miserable pretense of instruc- 
tion they received, while craving the highest and best to fit 
them for their Master's work. 
In Brown,çon's Review of November, 1860, Rev. Dr. Cum- 
mings struck a warning note that the time for change was 
coming. The doctor touched tender spots and raised a 
howl. He may have been premature in his criticism, and 
perhaps inconsiderate in some expressions. Though some 
of his coreligionists were angered by his Qutspoken truths, 
).et many were set athinking. The end of the nineteenth 
century is riper for criticism and fault-finding than was 
1860. 
The minds of ecclesiastics are to-day turned toward our 
seminaries. 'Ve have proofs in Cardinal Gibbons' last 
work, "The Ambassador of Christ," in John Talbot Smith's 
"Our Seminaries," in Bishop Maes' papers in this Review, 
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and in the articles of the Very Rev. J. Hogan on clerical 
studies. 
In other countries the trend of thought is in the same 
direction. Maynooth College, after a century of life, ad- 
vances a step forward and seeks recognition from Rome, 
with the privilege of conferring academic degrees, the 
same as the Propaganda and other Pontifical colleges. 
English seminaries of small means and few students are 
combining with stronger bodies for higher studies ann 
more efficient results. In Padua a seminary of advanced 
classes has arranged its philosophical and theological 
courses along lines of study satisfactory to the Sacred 
Congregation of Studies, and bas obtained power from the 
Holy See to confer degrees according to the prescriptions 
laid down for its guidance. Spanish bishops have asked for 
the establishment of five semina.ries of equal grade, with 
similar privileges for the conferring of degrees. In 1895 
the Archbishop of Mexico obtained a like favor through the 
Sacred Congregation of Studies. 
Our efforts in seminary work are still elementary in more 
ways than one. Philadelphia dared, years ago, under the 
late Archbishop Wood, strike out boldly for the proper 
housing of smninarists. He did not see why orphans in 
asylums, schoolgirls in convents, and boys in colleges 
should have palatial homes, equipped with all modern im- 
provements for convenience, comfort and health, while can- 
didates for the priesthood were to be herded in crowds, lack- 
ing the essential requirements for physical growth and de. 
velopment at the most critical period of life, under a strain 
of intense application to intellectual pursuits. Overbrook 
has been followed by Boston, St. Paul, and New York- 
largest and grandest of all, as becomes the metropolis of 
America. San Francisco and Dubuque are also constructing 
seminary buildings worthy of their standing as archiepis- 
copal cities. At length the reproach, justly deserved in the 
past, of disregarding the health of ecclesiastical students, 
no longer holds good. '\Vhatever excuse may have been 
alleged in former years for neglect, has no right to be heard 
to-day. It is not necessary, although de
irable1 that serni- 
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naries should be models of architecture in exterior appear- 
ance, but it is demanded of those responsible for their 
construction that the ventilation, heating, and lighting 
shall not fall behind what the State provides for its crim- 
inals and naughty boys; it is rightly expected that facilities 
for cleanliness and exercise, as conducive to sound health, 
should be ample. 


ApPOINTMENTS OF OUR SEl\IIN ARIES. 


A grand house should be grandly kept. A well-kept house 
means a clean house--clean in every room and in every 
departn1ent. Cleanliness should reign supreme everywhere, 
every day the 
Tear through. Filth breeds disease and 
vermin. Sailors on a ship at sea scour its decks till the 
oak wears away. Cleanliness should hold sway in the 
kitchen, the bakery, the pantries, and storerooms. Every 
nook and corner should be open to light and inspection. 
Good construction should exclude dark holes and hiding- 
places for things. The arrangements for personal decency 
and neatness should be ample, always ready, and con- 
veniently distributed. There is nothing experimental in 
providing the necessary accommodations of a well-ordered 
house. Every respectable architect knows what is required. 
Why an ecclesiastical seminary should be deprived of them 
is the puzzle. 
Money, ordinary intelligence, and a disposition to break 
away from old-time consecrated miseries and needless suf- 
ferings on the part of seminarists, will effect all desirable 
changes in buildings, their furnishings and equipments. 
There is no justifiable reason why church authorities in 
America should be hampered by the customs and usages of 
older countries, where innovations are looked on in the 
light of sacrilege. Even in some of the old countries the 
light of improvement is breaking its way into the dungeon- 
like barracks of seminaries, and the health and convenience 
of their inmates are taken into account, as favoring intel- 
lectual progress along with physical growth and develop- 
ment. 
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THE AMERICAN SEl\IINARIST. 


The American seminarist, as a rule, must be prepared for 
the ministry in America. There may be some objection to 
this statement. It often has met with denial. The priest 
of to-day has to deal largely with the children of the coun- 
try. It is idle to discuss the superiority or inferiority of 
European parents as compared with their children. Even 
European children. who land on our shores in the company 
of their parents. change quickly in their new environment 
by the influence of associates, manners. tone of prevailing 
thought. and education. The country that cannot bring 
forth its own priests in time loses the faith. 


PnEP ARATORY SEMINARIES. 


The American seminary, then. must be recruited from the 
children of the country. V ocations to the priesthood are 
born and fostered in a pious Christian home. Our country 
abounds with such homes. The determining guidance of 
this incipient vocation will be found in the preparatory 
seminary. The great problem is the preparatory seminary- 
how to make it what it should be. and how best to do its 
work. Its work is to fit its students for the higher semi- 
nary, imbue them with a love for their vocation. and inspire 
thE"m with an ecclesiastical temper, habits. and mode of 
thought. Their training is best carried on in and around 
a parish church. and, if possible, that church the cathedral. 
This sapposes a day-school. but a day-school reserved for 
candidates for the pries
 hood; it excludes the boarding- 
school. The latter, especially where secular and ecclesias- 
tical students are mixed, destroys morp vocations than it 
conserves. .A serious objection to an ecclesiastical board- 
ing-school lies in the length of time that these young men 
will have to pass in the abnormal life of a seminary-five 
or six years in the preparatory, and six in the higher semi- 
nary, to foI1ow out the decrees of the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil. The monotony wears them out. They are removed 
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too soon from the moulding influence and training of their 
mother. She can correct, chastise even, without lpaving a 
sore, or bitterness of soul. All her lessons of advice or 
reproof are sacred in the mind of her boy. She can de. 
mand m{)re of her son than any college would dare impose. 
This day-school near a cathedral does not relieve the 
parents of all burden of support. The diocese provides the 
tuition; parents living in the city or neighborhood continup 
to support their children, while boys from the rural dis- 
tricts find homes in approved families, at cheaper rates than 
can be furnished at any college. Thus both the Church and 
the family have a share in the expense of the boy's prepara- 
tion for the priesthood. These candidates are under the eye 
and guidance of the bishop and his clergy from the start. 
Their training is strictly ecclesiastical; they have charge 
of the cathedral sacristies, and all belonging thereto; they 
become familiar with the Church ritual and ceremonies; 
schooled from the first in the Church's Chant, they are 
heard in her songs and offices; they are seen by the people, 
are known as aspirants to the priesthood, and as such are 
judged. When they find the life too hard and irksome, or 
their duties dist
.J3teful, they can withdraw without a notp 
of reproach. They have simply learned by trial that they 
are not of the specially called. When the superiors remark 
radical defects, or the want of a true religious spirit, they 
are asked to stand to one side. The preparatory seminary 
is the sifting-out place. There is no inducement to keep a 
student a day longer than is necessary to give his supposed 
vocation a fair and satisfactory test. When he goes to the 
higher seminary he knows what is before him; his supe- 
riors know what they are receiving. The course of studies 
in the first seminary prepares for the second. Its pupils 
may not have read and construed as many authors as are 
read by graduates of the secular colleges, but they know 
Latin and are prepared to begin the study of philosophy in 
that language from the first day. No Rochester student is 
admitted to its preparatory seminary until he has passed 
the Regents' examination of the State of New York. This 
()rdeal proves that he is no dunce, and that his elementary 
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English education has been seen to. But when the pre- 
paratory seminary must be a boarding-school, let it be away 
from the higher seminary. 
St. Andrew's preparatory seminary of the diocese of 
Rochester started on this plan in 1870; one-half of the 
priests exercising the ministry in the diocese, as it was 
before the late addition, received their classical education 
in it, including four of the professors of S1. Bernard's; all 
the young men of the diocese now in St. Bernard's fol- 
lowed its classes. It has this year thirty-seven pupils. 


THE HIGHER SE::\IINARY. 
The seminary, however, with which we are specially con- 
cerned, is the higher, or the philosophical and theological 
seminary. The Third Plenary Council has decreed largely 
and in detail what courses of study are to be followed in 
these two seminaries, the preparatory and the higher. These 
courses cover the ground well. The Council decrees that not 
less than six years shall be spent in following them. Perhaps 
the Council was in advance of i
s day in prescribing six 
full years. If it did not mean six full years, then it could 
not have meant seriously that the courses of study it had 
mapped out should be completed in less time. The chap- 
ter on our higher seminaries is overflowing with wise pre- 
scriptions for conduct and studies. Its courses of studies 
are much the same as the studies insisted on in all the 
higher seminaries lately sanctioned by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Studies, in Padua, Spain, Mexico, and Maynooth, 
with the annexed condition of conferring acadelnic degrees 
on thE'ir successful students. There is no reason to suppose 

hat the same privilege will be withheld from the other 
well-established and fully organized seminaries asking 
for it. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


If, in time, the privilege of conferring academic degrees 
should become common, the board of examiners, or judges, 
should be independent of the professorial body. It is in 
human nature to favor what greatly interests us. Par- 
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tiality and favoritism may assert themselves. The wisdom 
of an outside and independent examining board is seen in 
the Regents of the State of New York. These Regents, 
through their secretary and officials, prepare the examina- 
tion papers of the State schools and academies, and of all 
other schools that choose to come into the arrangement. 
The parochial schools and academies are taking their place 
side by side with the State schools, now that it is under- 
stood that the competition is fair, just, and honorable. 
There is no room for favoritism; all are treated alike. 
The questions are not always the best; sometimes they are 
too severe, going beyond what has been taught in the class- 
room. But they are no more unfair for the Catholic schools 
than they are for those that feed at the public crib. Since 
the first Catholic school, twenty-two years ago, tried these 
State examinations, the effect on teachers and pupils has 
been admirable. The religious communities of teaching 
Brothers and Sisters soon learned that successful teaching 
would be judged in each individual case by results from an 
unbiased tribunal; that their ability and merit as teachers 
must be seen in their pupils. These quickly discovered that 
it would not be in the power of friendly teachers to favor 
them ever so little in the character of the examination 
papers, or in passing on their work. 
It is of recent date that in the United Kingdom the in- 
troduction of government inspection, and the bestowal of 
grants and distinctions, have brought about a marvelous 
change in English and Irish schools. It was found under 
this test that comparatively unknown institutions were 
doing better work than others of conspicuous reputation. 
It is easy for old-established colleges and schools to drop 
into ruts, and complacently run along in them. We shall 
never have first-class study in our American theological 
seminaries until the standard of instruction is raised high 
by competent authority, and the examinations are from 
without, and independent of the local teaching body. This 
idea was broached at the Third Plenary Council, but failed 
to arrest attention. It was in advance of its day. The day, 
however, is coming. 
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DIRECTION AND MAN AGEl\IENT. 


Co.nfro.nting o.ur bisho.ps is the questio.n o.f the direction, 
teaching, and management o.f o.ur seminaries. At the pres- 
ent writing there are at present in the United States eight 
theolo.gical seminaries fo.r o.ur dio.cesan clergy, under di- 
o.cesan priests; three are directed by the Sulpicians; three, 
by the Lazarists; two, by the Benedictines; and two, by the 
Franciscans. Of these only seven, Bosto.n, New Yo.rk, Bal. 
timore, Ro.chester, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and St. Paul, are 
s('para
e and apart fro.m any preparato.ry scho.o.l o.r secular 
co.llf'ge. In Ireland all theo.lo.gical seminaries are under 
the co.ntro.l of dio.cesan priests, except the missio.nary col- 
lege o.f All Hallo.ws, which within a few years has been 
placed under the Lazarists. In England seminaries are di- 
rected by the diocesan clergy. The same rule ho.lds in Bel- 
giuIn, Ho.lland, and mo.st o.f the Euro.pean dio.ceses. To 
hand o.ver a seminary to a religio.us o.rder is certainly a 
(onvenient and easy way out of a difficulty. Nominally 
the seminary is still the bisho.p's; his autho.rity is reco.g- 
nized, and at certain times he co.nfers Orders; he has al- 
ways the right to. make up deficiencies in financial straits. 
nut o.nly by co.urtesy can the seminary be called his. Still, 
between a seminary conducted by dio.cesan priests, which a 
bisho.p seldo.m visits, and o.ne co.nd ucted by a religio.us 
order, which he visits no o.ftener, there is little cho.ice. The 
bisho.p o.ught to. be the so.ul and life of his seminary. The 
pro.fesso.rs o.ught to be his priests, imbibe his spirit, and 
depend o.n him. 


THE SECULAR CLERGY AS PROFESSORS. 


It is claimed, and with So.me show of truth, that secular 
priests are no.t willing to lead the regular and studio.us life 
o.f a seminary pro.fesso.r. In the past there was so.me excuse 
fo.r this assertio.n. It do.es no.t hold go.od to.-day. Fo.rmerly 
the newly o.rdained priest rushed at o.nce into. the active 
wo.rk o.f the ministry; he became abso.rbed in building and 
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pushing ahead all sorts of Church enterprises. He was an 
active man of affairs from the start. His mind was taken 
up with accounts-money-getting and money-spending. 
Once this fascination came over hinl, books of theology 
grew irksome and dry. Whereas now, in the Eastern por- 
tion of the United States at least, the young priest enters 
on his ecclesiastical career with the expectation of spending 
from ten to fifteen years as an assistant before having a 
house of his Own and the liberty that waits on it. His am- 
bitious aspirations are clipped and he ceases to soar high. 
If he be a man of more than ordinary intellectual ability, 
and the right opportunities have been given him, he may 
prefer the professor's chair to the unending routine of pa- 
rochial drudgery; all the more readily if his posit ion as 
professor be an honorable one, giving him standing in the 
diocese, with suitable treatment while filling the profes- 
sor's chair. Such men are not picked up by chance; they 
are the prime subjects of the diocese, sent abroad to some 
of Europe's best training-schools, and kept there long 
enough to fit them for the special branch they are to teach. 
It is a question of selection and expense. It is to be thought 
of, and prepared for, long before the first sod is turned for 
the erection of the contemplated seminary. To him who is 
frightened at the cost only one answer is possible: do not 
think of the venture, but be content with the usual hum- 
drum experiment and expedient. Hunt up professors who 
can daily teach three or four classes of most difficult matter, 
each subject requiring several hours of preparation; then 
try to do with three or four professors what of right should 
be the work of eight or ten. The experiment will be a 
failure, and the pupils will be entilled to pity. Or, as a 
substitute, hand over the senlinary to a religious com- 
munity, and admit defeat. 


THE TEACHING. 


What to teach is laid down in the Third Plenary Council. 
The prescriptions of the Council are explicit and full. The 
teaching, however, tha
 fails to develop a love for books 
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and study, not alone during a student's sen1inary course, 
but in his after-years, is defective. A professor up to the 
mark stimulates inquiry in the minds of his hearers, and 
shows them how to use books and how to investigate for 
themselves. Disputations in philosophy and theology are 
essential to this development of individual research and 
thought. In practical use among the people profound 
knowledge of abstruse and learned subjects will avail but 
little without the faculty to present this knowledge to the 
comprehension and grasp of the masses of the people. In 
other words, a young priest should come out of the semi- 
nary with some gift of speech and pleasant delivery. He 
is not expected to be a Bossuet, but he can be, and he 
should be
 a well-trained speaker in the vernacular, having 
clear ideas, orderly arranged and distinctly delivered. 
Sacred eloquence, as one of the branches of seminary study, 
looks well in a program; its maxims as spread out in va- 
rious text-books are correct; no one thinks of disputing 
them. Seminary sermons accomplish little; occasionally 
they furnish some amusement, and give opportunity to the 
critics to try the humility of the preacher. At least seri- 
ous defects in articulation and delivery might be reme- 
died by earnest endea vor on the part of a compe- 
tent drill-master in pulpit elocution. Careful and 
painstaking instruction in the English language and 
literature should begin with the student's first day 
in the seminary, and end with his last. It should be 
the language of the classes in history, scripture, and 
science, leaving to Latin all other studies. It seems absurd 
in striving to give a young man an all-around education to 
keep him from familiarity with the very language in 
which he will have to present his ideas and knowledge to 
the people for whose souls he is to become responsible. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


Little need be said on the spiritual life of the seminary. 
This is its essential work. Vlithout it the rest becomes a 
danger. All bishops, all superiors, are of one mind on 
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this point. The exercises of piety are much the same in all. 
Exactness in assisting at them is insisted on. They sanc- 
tify the day, and habituate the student to devotional prac- 
tices and duty. These exercises, many and frequent, are, 
however, only a means to an end. The end should be the 
formation of a soul imbued with the love of God and of 
holy things, full of faith and tender piety, of zeal for the 
saving of souls redeemed by the blood of Christ, and of 
generosity in a sacred cause that should extinguish selfish- 
ness and its concomitant vices, hateful in one consecrated 
to the ministry of the altar. The active and absorbing 
duties of the parish priest will need, when the hour of 
trial comes, all the solid piety the seminary's preparation 
can furnish. It is then that his strength of conscience will 
be put to the test. Then he will be his own master, and a 
law unto himself, within the bounds of the ten command- 
ments, with no one perhaps to say him nay. The solidity 
and comprehensiveness of his seminary training will now' 
be proved. He will have no superiors standing by to 
guide him, or whisper in his ear, when the lapses from 
piety begin, or selfishness crops out, or suppressed, but not 
eradicated, defects show their ugliness. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The American student is, of all known to us, the most 
readily amenable to discipline-to a discipline that appeals 
to his good sense, and which has been reasonably placed 
before him. By force of habit and his surroundings, be is 
independent in character, restless under unnecessary re- 
straints that seem to implicate his honor, and not disposed 
to submit gracefully to mere whims and other people's 
idiosyncrasies. His schooling in the political thought and 
methods of the country teaches submission to law, once it 
is law. He dislikes coercion, except the coercion of a manly 
compliance with rule and order. He cannot abide, nor 
should he, the faintest suspicion of espionage. His best 
feelings revolt at the thought. It puts him on a par with a 
convict, or an unprincipled schemer. The honest man 
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chafes under the system, and the dishonest man sets him- 
self to get the better of the watcher. Sufficient liberty to 
pertnit the eye-server to jump the traces from time to time 
will indicate to superiors those who are held within the 
hounds just long enough to carry them through the semi- 
nary and land them in the priesthood. When a young 
nlan, with the help of prayer and meditation, spiritual 
reading and conferences, retreats and Sacraments, cannot 
rise up to the dignity of the sacred ministry to which he 
is supposed to be called, and live up to it, of himself and 
by himself, without constant watching, the sooner it is 
found out, and the Church and people are saved from his 
services, the better it will be for both parties. The semi- 
nary is not to partake of the nature of a reformatory, but 
to be a home of piety, and a school of learning and virtue 
for the specially called of God to the highest and holiest 
functions and ministry known to man. 


THE COST. 


It will cost money to erect and equip buildings suitable 
for a seminary of the first class, with all proper improve- 
ments and facilities for efficient work. So do the convents, 
hospitals, and asylums cost money, and in their construc- 
tion nothing is omitted that conduces to the health and 
advantage of the inmates. The money for the seminary 
can be found whenever the diocese decides that the semi- 
nary is its first obligation, and more important than its 
charitable institutions. The real difficulty will lie in ob- 
taining money for its necessary endowments. Without the 
endowments of its professorships it will fag, go shaky, do 
half work, totter and fall. An air of uncertainty and fear 
for the future will hang around it. 'Vhen the professor's 
:::;alary has to be crimped out of the necessary allowance 
for the stu(
ents' food, the two will receive short allowance. 

)rovision for professorships should come from our rich 
Catholics. It has not con1e in the past; it will never COlne 
unless the duty of the rich is firn1ly and persistently placed 
before them. It never has been thus presented. Laymen 
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have no right to complain if progress in our seminaries 
has not kept pace with the general improvement of our 
people. They have not entered heartily into the seminary 
activity and possibilities, contenting themselves with an 
annual dole of a dollar or two as to any charity. All the 
professorships in the S1. Paul Senlinary have been en- 
dowed, but by a non-Catholic gentleman. There are also 
three endowed professorships in St. Bernard's Seminary, 
and one scholarship. These few exceptions do not weaken 
the general contention; our Catholic laymen have not ful- 
filled their bounden duty. 
The bishops in England in rearranging their seminaries, 
by closing up son1e of the minor ones and strengthening 
the remainder, begin by securing the endowment of the 
required professorships. 


ST. BERNARD'S SEMINARY. 


The aim of this paper thus far has been to place before 
its readers the writer's ideas with regard to the needs of a 
well-ordered American seminary. It asks for nothing that 
is not attainable, and that is not highly desirable. The 
proof is seen in the short history of S1. Bernard's Seminary 
of the diocese of Rochester. It cannot point to bishops who 
were once its pupils; it cannot cite even one priest who 
began and completed his seminary training within its 
walls. It was only in March of 1891 that the first stone of 
its three stone buildings was laid, and in September, 1893, 
that its first students took up their residence. On that day 
St. Bernard's had no encumbrance or indebtedness. It has 
contracted none since. The main building was planned for 
sixty-four students, each having his own room; and for 
nine professors, each having two rooms. The ventilation 
of everyone of its rooms in the three buildings, the lighting 
by electricity and heating by hot water, are well-nigh per- 
fect. There are absolutely no institutional odors about any 
of the buildings. Bathrooms and closets are ample, and are 
conveniently distributed on every story. Water, from 
springs on the premises, is in abundance, and the sewerage 
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is direct into the Genesee River, three hundred feet fronl. 
and one hundred and eighty feet below, the grade of the 
lliain building. The cleanliness is. and has been, all that 
this article calls for. The dÌ1lÌng-roonls are above grade, 
on a level with the main fioor of the central building; they 
are airy and cheerful, as becomes such useful rooms. The 
kitchen and all offices connected therewith are open to in- 
spection by visitors any day and at all hours. There is no 
storage in the buildings of vegetables or anything liable 
to decay. 
For indoor exercises, when the weather forbids outdoor 
walks, there is a gymnasium with two sets of apparatus in 
a room with a floor space of fifteen thousand square feet, 
and two bowling alleys of modern construction. It is the 
walk in the open air, especially the long walks on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons, of from six to nine miles, going 
and returning, on which most dependence is placed for 
maintaining good health. These walks are without super- 
vision, to sonle designated point, generally to a church for 
a short visit, out into the country, or into the heart of the 
city, scattered to avoid the appearance of a band or school 
crowd. Full reliance is placed on the honor and manliness 
of the young men that they will do nothing to which their 
superiors might object. V,Then a seminarist has lost the 
confidence and trust of his superiors he would do well to 
withdraw from the seminary. Bicycle-riding is an excellent 
exercise for health, but not comparable to a brisk walk. 
Its introduction into a seminary is of doubtful advantage. 
Not many of our students can afford the luxury of a bicy- 
cle, or even the renting of one. An invidious distinction 
begins at once between the poor and the rich. If this 
mode of healthful recreation is needful. then let the semi- 
nary furnish the bicycles. This will save some heart- 
burnings. 
The use of tobacco in any form is forbidden. It is an 
unnecessary indulgence, and is often hurtful. At the age 
of these young men, fronl eighteen to twenty-five years, 
the nervous system is not hplped by the use of narcotics, 
and many have occasion in after-years to lament their 
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lack of wisdom and of judicious training while in the semi- 
nary. It is also an uncleanly, if not filthy, habit. The ex- 
cuse alleged by some, that if seminarists are not allowed to 
smoke they will smoke anyhow, is a libel on the character 
of the American senlinarist, betokens weakness on the part 
of superiors, and misapprehends the true nature of the 
Anlerican candidate for the priesthood. 
The entire domestic service of the house is under three- 
Sisters of St. Joseph, and a sufficient number of WOlnen 
help. Only women can do a wonlan's work. They attend 
to the making up of the rooms, the cleaning of the house, 
the kitchen, the laundry; they are the waitresses in the 
serving and dining rooms. Under competent direction, 
these women are orderly, economical, and industrious. On 
the score of morality, they are safer than an equal 1!.unlber 
of men. An experience of forty-one years, dating from 
the opening of Seton Hall College in 1856, warrants this 
assertion. Then it must be remembered that the moment 
a young nlan is ordained, the ordinary domestic service of 
his home will be rendered by women. If in the seminary 
the presence of woman is suggestive of evil, it will be so 
after he leaves the seminary. Such a young man should 
avoid the priesthood, or withdraw to a Trappist monastery. 
A pure-hearted young man will not think evil where none 
exists, unless some one suggests it. 


READING AT MEALS. 


From the dining-room, reading, except during the days 
of a spiritual retreat, has been discarded. From time immp- 
morial the contrary has been the rule. The change was not 
adopted without reflection, but after long experipnce. The 
reading is of small advantage. Few pay attention to it 
until toward the end of a meal. The reader is often over- 
fatigued, is kept from his dinner when he needs it, and 
then bolts his food in his hurry to rush out to the play- 
ground. When there is reading at table, food is disposed 
of rapidly, and less time is spent in the dining-room. Some 
look on this quick despatch as gain; we presume to think 
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that it is productive of many of the ills known to semi- 
narists. An important part of a young man's training is 
learning to converse. No place is better adapted to this 
(,
....ercise than around the dining-table. There is no need 
to hurry up the repast, and while the courses are being 
changed the conversation can fIow on. The extra time 
spent at table is not taken from the recreation hour, as 
pleasant talk itself is recreation. To make the conversation 
useful as ,yell as pleasant, the talk at breakfast is in 
Latin; at dinner, in English; at supper, in German. (Ger- 
llian is an obligatory study.) For hygienic reasons, for 
better relaxation of the n1ind, for the improvement of the 
students as conversationalists, it is deemed best to dispose 
of reading at meals. 


CONCLUSION. 


Plain Chant is taught by the organist of the cathedral, 
and is lliade a serious study. One lesson in the week is 
given by Rev. P. P. Libert, himself a pupil of the famous 
Bishop of Ghent, on the science and art of teaching the 
Catechism. Next scholastic term these lessons will be re- 
duced to practice before an advanced class of the cathedral 
Sunday-school children. The work of the seminarists in 
the Catechism class will afterward be revised and criticised 
by the professor. Elocution and the composition and de- 
livery of sermons and homilies are under the direction of 
the Bishop. An extensive addition to the cathedral will 
be completed before the beginning of the next scholastic 
term, furnishing stalls in the sanctuary for seventy or 
eighty students, thus enabling them to assist at the chief 
functions and solemnities of the Church. It is only a 
twenty-minute ride in the trolley cars from the seminary 
to the cathedral. In listening to the preaching in the ca- 
thedral the young l11en will catch the tone of its pulpit, 
make application of their lessons in elocution, and improve 
their own style and avoid defects. 
The library already numbers over eight thousand vol- 
umes. The need of a large fire-proof building presses on us 
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CYfTY day. It will have to be large enough to contain a 
library for fifty thousand volumes, class-rooms and labora- 
10ries for every branch of science required in a seminary, a 
hall of assembly with a seating capacity of three or four 
hundred, and additional rooms for professors and students. 
In September, 1897, St. Bernard's will be filled to its ut- 
most limit. It has as its patrons seven other bishops than 
the Bishop of Rochester. More are engaging places in ad- 
vance for the next term.* 
It has been objected by some that the nicety and refine- 
ment introduced into St. Bernard's will tend to make the 
young men effeIninate and less prepared to endure the 
hard realities of missionary life. l\Iy experience has satis- 
fied me that the finely cultured and trained student is the 
very one of which to make a hero. It is your coarse nature 
that grovels in selfishness and low ways. The latter never 
rises to the sublime dignity of the priesthood, nor to the 
fearful responsibility of its sacred obligations, nor does 
he ever' see his own nothingness in dealing with the im- 
mortal soul redeeIned by the blood of Christ. An arrogant 
priest is always found among the coarsely nurtured, whose 
sense of what is. due to others never rises above his esti- 
mate of binlself. It is the former who is ready to suffer 
for Christ's sal{e, who is condescending toward the lowly, 
who appreciates the sacrifices of the poor in behalf of the 
Church, who is ready to spend and be spent for their wel- 
fare. 
A short time ago one of our professors received a letter 
from a layman having his home in a 'Vest ern city, in rela- 
tion to a poor man in whOln both were interested. A few 
words from this letter will illustrate what has been said 
aboye: "l\ly experience is that of an elderly man and of 
residence among Hindoos, Fire-worshippers, and Bhuddists; 
and I believe there are more souls yearly lost nowadays 
for want of affability and forbearance of otherwise good 


*In 1908 the registration of students in f;t. Bernard's numbers 168, repre- 
spnting 26 bi..hops. the professors num ber 13. and the books in the general 
librar
', 15,000. The registl'ation in St. Andrew's preparatory spminary 
numbers over 80. all but four of tbe dj"cf'se of Rochestpr. The endowments 
for professorship are eight, and for burse, nine up to date. 
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Christians than are yearly converted by all our Catholic 
missionaries throughout the world. The one virtue that 
should be inculcated in our seminarians is affability and 
gentleness, especially to the poor. . . . A priest equipped 
with this virtue would be more effective in saving souls 
than if, without it, he had the learning of St. Thomas 
Aquinas." The writer may exaggerate a point, but he is 
substantially correct. Our work in our American semi- 
naries is to hand over to our bishops, for the work of the 
ministry, priests with as much of St. Thomas as we can 
give them, but so gentle and affable by nature and disci- 
pline that the beauties of the doctrines they teach, of the 
holy things they touch, shall be illustrated in their daily 
lives, in their speech, their walk, their whole demeanor. 
They cannot rise to this standard in the ministry if they 
fail to ahn at it in the seminary. 
In entering into the brotherhood of American seminaries, 
St. Bernard's, youngest of them all, seeks to stand by its 
brothers, with the ambition to reach up in time to the 
best, forge ahead wherever it can, having as its deter- 
mining purpose the formation of affable, Christian gentle- 
men, learned scholars, and zealous, devoted, and pious 
priests, while striving to keep from the Sanctuary the un- 
desirable. 
An experience of over sixty years, in college and semi- 
nary, as pupil, tutor, professor, superior, and bishop, has 
guided ffie in founding St. Bernard's Seminary. God has 
been with the undertaking frOln the beginning, and blessed 
it beyond any merit of men. To Him be all the honor and 
glory.-BERxARu I. lYICQUAID, Bishop of Rochester, in A.nwri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, IVlay, 1897. 




P Âl
T 1. 
UIJC Stanðarð. 


Domine, quis habitabit in tabernacu10 tUO? But quis requi. 
escet in monte sancto tuo? Qui ingreditur sine macula, et 
opcratur justitiam.-Ps. xiv. 



CHAPTER I. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


No writer, however experienced, can approach the 
subject treated in this essay without Illisgiving. Its 
importance demands careful treatment, and RJ,ecial 
fitness in hiIn who assumes the task. Inexperienced 
and untrained the present writer ventures upon what 
is to hinl an unknown sea, disclainls perfect knowl- 
edge of its navigation, and hopes to reach harbor 
only through that kind Providence ,vhich is known to 
look tendel'ly after innocents. He }las no RUl'passing 
aC<luaintance with seminaries and 
heir management, 
widely as he may be acquainted with seminarians. 
FroIn the point of experience he is not at all entitled 
to utter a word on the subject; hence his views go 
forth ,vithout authority, and must depend upon the 
actual condition of things for value in tIle eyes of 
l'eaders. Fe,v authors are, however, ,vithout excuse. 
The writer humbly reminds his l'eaders that part of 
his life ,vas passed in a seminary; that he spent ten 
yea.rs on the mission-a hard one too; that he has 
good acquaintance ,vith the condition of many semi- 
naries, and has studied two important institutions; 
that he is a faithful student of the product of these 
sen1inaries. In addition, he has compared notes for 
years with intelligent and conscientious observers, and 
has endeavored to form a reasonable standard regard- 
S 
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ing that perfection which the Alnerican priest ought 
to attain. ...\.s the opinions of intelligent, though 
unskilled, observers are often of UHe to crafb'Huen, he 
offers his views for what they are ,,'ol'th to the facul- 
ties of senÚnarieB, alhnitting his own ilJconlpetency 
to judge theIll or their methods. As a Inan of tho 
tÏ1ue he has his own ideas as to 'v hat the ...\.lllerican 
".orld WalJtH in the pel'Honality of the priest, antI he 
call1nake a.8hrewd guess at the quality of the Inaterial 
preseuted to the seminaries by the hOlnes of the 
nation. His eRsay is therefore an inquiry into means, 
nlethods, and standards. 
'Ve live in cUIl1plex tÜues, and their needs press us 
sharply. 'Ye are huihling senlinaries and proyiding 
thenl with faculties. As our history is just at that 
point where radical changes in methods are necessary, 
it is possible that new institutiolJs may blunder into 
keeping alive the routine which haH already endured 
fifty years too long. It is adlnitted on all silles that 
the clel ical training of fifty J ears ago is not the thing 
for these times as far as methods and external features 
are cOllC'erlJed. 'Vhat changes are to he made? 
There are few hooks UpOll the subject, yet opinions 
are not few nor wanting in point. The leaders in the 
field know precisely the ideal men required by the 
conflict, but they have not the tÏ1ne, nor is it their 
office, to provide theIll. In scouring the libraries for 
authorities to give academic form to the comlllon sen- 
tltllent, the writer ,vas agreeably surprised to find in 
the Sulpitian traditions, as achnirably stated by one 
of the superiors, Dr. Icard, all that was necessary to 
support the strongest statement a prudent innovator 
chose to make. Having thought out by observation, 
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conlJ>arison, study, find discussion of means and POR- 
sibilitie
, the character of the ideal priest for the 
American world, and the shortest way to get at him, 
it ,vas pleasant for the writer to discover that he 
already existed in the Sulpitian traditions. It has 
been nlerely necessary in tIle study of those traditions 
to keep in 1nind the preyailing conditions in Anlerica 
to work out a c01TIpiete schelne for the training of the 
modern AUlerican Renlinarian. 
Since the essay is a mere discuRRion of facts and 
lTIethods fron1 an observer's standpoint, the experi- 
enced and the aut,horities ,vill SUfffll' no irritation 
because of its vie,ys. It is far froln the dogmatic in 
intention, though it nuty not escape that fault in the 
expression. If it serves to hring out the opinions of 
lTIen of experience and kno,vledge, men who kno,v the 
circulTIstances well, it ,vill ha\Te accomplished much 
more than it c.leserves. If a capable trainer of clerical 
stullents finlls in it the opportunity of Iualdng public 
a truer standartl and hetter method, the writer will 
feel no l'Pgret. It is something to be the heel of 
...1chilles, if for DO 1110re than to c1ra,v 3, fine shot frOln 
Apollo. I t is to 1e hoped that the essay will he 
received in the spirit in wl1Ích it was written. Our 
leaders often are Inore than sensitive to even ill(:> kind- 
liest criticism, forgetting that to becolne the attraction 
for the critics indicates possession of power in SOlne 
fonn. Th()re is a criticism which heals as it wounds, 
and woullds only to give excuse for ,vearing [L hetter 
skin. Criticism of that fiber ought to be found ill all 
Christian books; when it is lacking here, lay the fault 
to that cantankerous spirit of Inankind which leads 
the wisest at times to prefer smartness to truth. At 
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all events this is the hour when the serpent is shed- 
ding his skin, and there n1ust be some soreness in 
hiIn. In handling him one HUlst be prepared for an 
occasiollal bite, nor be discouraged thereat. The new 
sPlnillflries are rapidly building. The prelates of Ne,v 
York, Boston, St. Paul, and Rochester have erected 
splendid structures, and others are contemplated. It 
would be a great grief to see then1 begin the good 
work where it began after the French Revolution. It 
is a hundred years since then, yet men are not 
ashalned to be found using the methods of that date 
,vithout regard to their present fitness. In fact, a 
point of lnerit is lnade out of their antiquity, eyen 
while the unhappy victin1H of the method are writhing 
under the stern application. 
Let us be honest and confess that the Alnerican boy 
is not a European; and whether the f(Let be agreeable 
or not to us, crflditable or otherwise to hin1, let us 
find ways of training hiln on his lllerits, not on our 
prejudices. 
The American boy is the only one of his kind in 
the world, and has offended the rigid in the Eastern 
Helnisphere by his unfortunate relation to l\linerva, 
,vhich goddess leaped ful1y armed fron1 her father's 
brain, put on independence imn1ediately, and was 
always dreaded aud disliked by the celestial court for 
her intellectl
al smartness and fondness for argument. 
But the boy is hardly to hlanle for this relationship, 
for being a man at fifteen find an old D1an at twenty, 
and knowing so luuch as to lose reverflnce for divini- 
ties that are bel1Înd the age. He must be taken as he 
is, armor and in1pudenC'e together, and t,rained fron1 
his o,vn starting-point. Swaddling-clothes are not 
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for him, and the attempt to force then1 upon him is 
respon
ible for the loss of nlH,ny n. voeation to the 
church. This fact nlay be called the keynote of thi
 
hUl11ble strain, that 'we are dealing \vith the American 
ùoy; by whon1 is meant not only the native, but also 
every youth who ]lè1S aòoptp<1 AU1?l'ica as his home 
and receives here his traiuing for the Inissioll. 



CHAPTER II. 


A PRACTICAL STANDARD. 


PERHAPS there never has been a tÏ1ne in the history 
of the church ,vhen men felt so keenly the need and 
the excellence of a true priesthood as at this n10111ent. 
The press and the telegraph have Inade us falniliar 
with the spiritual and In oral conditions of all coun- 
tries, and we have been better able to judge, in conse- 
quence, of the labors of the priest in a variety of situ- 
ations. It has been Inade evident that the faith of a 
nation depends utterly upon the constancy of its Inis- 
sionaries; the resurrected hierarchies of the last half- 
century were born again of the travail of devoted 
priests. No one denies the imlnense importance of 
the priest in general, but there has been discussion 
as to the relative usefulness of the religious and the 
secular clergy. In the old times it ,vas a dispute of 
no profit, since the over,vhehning strength of the com- 
munities left the isolated secular without numbers or 
argulnel1t. And in the Inodern world it iR of the Stune 
value, because social and political revolutions l1ave 
put the religious in the background, and left the 
secular prominent in the field. This ,vas so well 
understood by the Sulpitians that they have always 
described thelnselves as the Inere helpers of the parish 
prie
t, who is the soldier fighting in the field, and 
8 
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who comes to his convent brethren in the intervals of 
battle for rest and consolation. 
rrhe passing of the secular into the place occupied 
by his convent brother is one of the surprises of 
Inodern history, and fits in very ,veIl ,vith the rise of 
the democracy to consideration and po,ver. The 
parish IJl'ie
t is the Ï1nmediate leader of the people, 
the spokesllUtn of the lnultitude, whose seizing of the 
privileges that ,vere once confined to pI'inces has Inade 
the secular priest in a measure tl]e sharer or their 
good fortune. Hence it is no longer thought neces- 
sary for a n1an of gooù falnily to do honor to his blood 
by choosing a l'eligious ordel' in prefel'en('p to a paro- 
chial sphere; he rather gains in pu Llic consideration 
by attaching hilnself to a diocese. Nowhere is this 
so clear as in the United States, where thp parish 
prie
t is a power aln10st in spite of hin]self, and is 
called upon to exercise lnuch prudence and discretion 
not to awaken the jealousy of factions b.v too lèll'ge a 
use of his privileges; while, on the other hand, the re- 
ligious orders have not attained the strength and in1- 
portancewhich belong to them in the aristoc!'atic Old 
Worlel. Such is the force of the modern revolution. 
'Vhere the prince prelate kept guard in ancient days, 
stuc1yi
lg thp ways of courts to protect the church's 
interests, now stand such men as the late Cardinal of 
'Vesbninster studying the ways of the new dyn::u.;ty, 
the people. And in place of the religious orders, with 
gTPat possûsRions, and feudal rights, and hereditary 
learning, the secular priesthood, loved of the people, 
strong in their kllowlege of tlH
 popular charaC'ter, 
keep cheek on the passions and direct the hunlors of 
den10cracy. 
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In the political order the peer anò noble have now 
slnall place. The local leader , commanding the votes 
of a cOlllmunity, and close to its treasury, is the unit 
of influence. The statesman acts through him, and 
not ,vithout him. In the chul'ch the same phenome- 
non is seen, though modified by the constitution of 
the cllurch. The priest is the local leader, who COlll- 
Inands the people through the power confelTed on 
him, and the leaders secure results through him; the 
abbot of feudal days is represented in l1Ïnl, and with- 
out him nothing is accoluplished. This development 
of the civil influence of the secular, and the decline of 
the conventual, clergy, have attracted attention of a 
speculative sort-hardly that practical notice which 
results in new methods to suit new conditions. The 
convent priest still enjoys the oppol'tunities of a long 
course of study and a fruitful system of training, 
while his secular brother very often has to shift along 
with light baggage. It has long been felt that his 
training ought to be in no way inferior to any, and 
each decade has seen some attempt to fit him thor- 
oughly for his post. In England and Ireland, with 
less means than lies at our comnland, they present 
the church ,vith an evenly trained priest, ,vhich is 
nlore than ,ve can claim. They have good traditions 
in the British kingdom, and we have none, unless the 
combination of German, French, anù Italian meth- 
ods be thought to have given us a tradition. 
It is not easy to criticise old methods, 'when one 
reIn em bel's the good services they perforuled. It is 
easy to defend them too, when one has had experience 
oi the difficulties offered by llew situatiolls. For 
those who find fault with them, the task of suggesting 
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better is ".aiting. Adn1itting the necessity of a 
higher standard and a higher result in the training of 
the secular priest, the difficulty is to find a practical 
standard. 'Ye all know the ideal training, that which 
the Saviour gave His apostles. To get close to that 
ideal in a special set of circunlstances is the probleln 
of every educator of priests. In the present discus- 
sion ,ve are concerned with the Alnerican boy and his 
environn1ent, ,vith the means at our cOIDlnant1, lTIOney, 
colleges, teachers. And it is our business to learn 
what these are, ,vhat weight they can bear, at ,vhat 
height of perfection they ,vill leave us. rr'his point 
the "Tritel' ,visl1es to insist on, to have his readers bear 
it well in n1ind: he is fishing for the attainable ,vith 
an eye on every lÏ1nitation. It 'was the val'iance 
between n1eans and results that first led him to record 
his observations and opinions. To his n1Ïnd the 
standard to be described here is one quite easy of at- 
tainnlent. 'Ye get at a practical standard hy a study 
of the subjects that offer theu1selves for training, by 
eXLtll1Îning the general bank account and the methods 
actually in use, and by a particular and sYlnpathetic 
analysis of that great multitude to whOln the priest 
is to be sent as teachel', leader, and guide. It is the 
honest opinion of more than one Pl'iest .with sharp 
experience of the mission that our students are trained 
on purely a priori methods, ,vithout the slightest 
reference to this country and people; and that in 
conseq uence they 'would do as ,veIl for the Chinef;e as 
for Americans, or better. 1\loreover, many alHo think 
that t11e san1e students are subjected to a discipline 
which goes for naught in the American mission field 
and develops in the cleric nothing of permaneut. 
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There is no denying that in many serninaries the ideal 
standard is kept well in sight; the piety and zeal of 
the gl'and majority of young priests are strong wit- 
nesses to the fact. Yet if the ideal standard is not 
supplemented by a practical knowledge of present 
conditions, the young priest must remain helpless 
and inefficient for many a year, with the risk of never 
getting a right understanding of the ilnportance of his 
position. 
In this country of the United States to whom is the 
young priest sent váth the message of salvation? 
First and forernost to the American nation, ,vhich is 
separated fronl Europe and Asia by leagues of sea 
and Ïrnrnense differences of sentin1ent. This counb'y 
might once have been described as Protestant in 
re1igious belief, and for the sake of opposition it is 
still Protestant in sympathy. However, its religion 
is no longer that of Christ, but of indifference. It 
looks with only sentÏ1nental interest on the religious 
movements ,vorking around and in it, except to ask, 
through its philosopllers, if tllere can be any truth 
in the life to come. It cherishes a steady suspicion 
of the Catholic Church, because of its increasing 
power and strong, capable organization; for, COln- 
parin
 that church ,vith the disorganized sects, it 
understands how weak division 'wil1 evpr keep then1, 
as unity will keep the church ever powerful. 
The political conyictions of this nation are delno- 
cratic. The Amel'iran people have it distrust, almost 
a luttrecl, of kings and ulonarchies. They are lovers 
of ppr
onal liberty, and think the evils of liberty 
bearah1e, rat11er than depPl1dpnee upon the RtrongeRt 
of n10narchies with the restrictions that accompany 
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over-strong executives. They are a people used to 
thinking for t1lelnselves, and love t1lat real indepen- 
dence ,vhich does not exist, in their opinion, outside 
of the United States. 1Yithout doubt they are as 
clever intellectually as the French, and have also an 
originality ,vhich gives their natural cleverness dis- 
tinction. The average of education is highest in 
their ,veIl-settled cOJnmunities; wide reading has 
secured for them true refinement; they are over-sharp 
in business nlatters, but not mean; and being good 
judges of chantcter they are impatient of fraud and 
llypocrisy. 1Yhen a teacher or a priest appears 
before then1 with his Dlessage, they look for thoRe 
qualHies ,vhich render him their superior in spirit, 
courage, ability, education, and refinement, and which 
give him the right to teach, to speak with author- 
ity. It has been our misfortune t11at for one reaHon 
or another "re have neglected them. Because we were 
Catholic, and they ,vere hostile or cold, we kept our 
message for the sheep of the fold, and left thelll to 
cllance. It is only in tI1Îs day that men like Father 
Elliott are organizing special missions to the non- 
Catholics. Yet the Gospel is to be preached o1nni 
creaturæ, and the priest of the parish is bound to 
serve the unbaptized-" and other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold." 
Not only is the priest sent to the entire American 
nation, he is sent specially or immediately to the 
Catholic con1munities, "rith whom he must therefore 
be thoroughly acquainted. In the United States tIle 
Catholic body has become a conglon1eration of the 
Catholic nations of Europe-the Irish in the lead, the 
Germans second, the Italians probably third, or soon 
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to be, with the French, French-Canadians, Bohemian, 
Huns, Poles, Ausb'ians, Greeks, and Syrians in 
various proportions. These nationalities do not 
coalesce without friction, and much tact and charity 
are necessary in the priest who deals with them. It 
is abtiolutely certain that they cannot assÏ1nilate with 
the national type too quickly. They must be fused 
into one American race, speaking the saIne language 
and holding to the same traditions. Our priests have 
not been too wise in pron10ting assimilation in the 
past; and in consequence it is possible to find in the 
san1e town two Catholic comlnunities, lnore than two- 
thirds native-born, so far apart in love and thougl1t 
that it is easier for their young men and women to 
marry non-Catholics than to marry into the other 
community. The source of this hideous condition is 
the barriers of language and custom, behind which a 
race intrenches itself and then iInprisons its native- 
born children. 
Finally, the priest is sent to every district in the 
land from culturedl\lassachusetts to the mining towns 
of the relnote 'Vest. lIe lnust face every degree of 
hardship and poyerty. The scattered missions of the 
South, poor to the last degree; the laborious missions 
of the Southwest, among mixed populations; the poor 
n1Ïssiolls of northern New England and of the l\Iiddle 
States, which are anything but few; the wild and 
extensive mission districts of the Pacific slope-all 
claim the most loving care and exhausting labor. 
The negroes and Indians need missionaries whom 
poverty, labor, and lack of success and appreciation 
both, cannot daunt. The new-born missions to the 
non-Catholic world require men of great tact and 
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energy. To all these must the American priest be 
sent, and in consequence he must go ready to Illeet 
the ol'dinary delnanc1s of the situation. 
Such, briefly, is the environment in ,vhich the 
American pTiest must live and work out his destiny. 
'Vhen we come to exalnine the means w bich will 
enable us to tUTU out a missionary suited to that 
environment, the pro
pect is very encouraging. The 
Catholic population is thought to be ten millions at 
the present writing, and the priests serving these 
Illillions, religious and secular, are said to number 
ten thousand-that is, one priest to every thousand 
souls. As ODe priest can do full justice to a parish 
of two thousand souls, it would appear that we al'e 
well supplied as to nUlnbers. Every nationality is 
represented in the priesthood. Recruits come reg- 
ularly from Ireland, England, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Switzerland, with a few from Poland, Hun- 
gary, Syria, Spain, and 1\Iexico. The clerical body 
is fairly well trained, its poorest member having 
spent not less than five years in special preparation 
for the mission. To aid us in keeping up the supply 
of ll1issionaries we have a wealthy, or at least a com- 
fortable, laity, with sufficient money and sufficient 
culture to give their children a good college training. 
In this country there is no longel' lack of schools, 
colleges, and seminal'ies for the proper education of 
the priest. The parochial schools teach a million 
children; there are over thirty seminaries; the col- 
leges nUlnber one hundred and twenty-five, and the 
higher acadell1ies for boys twice as many. These 
figures do not include the colleges and seminaries of 
Canada, so frequented boY our students. 
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It seems reasonable to conclude from this state.. 
ment of means at our command, keeping in view the 
character of the nation, that we need and can get with 
ordinary labor and thought out of the average semi- 
narIan- 
1. A gentleman. Every Christian teacher, thor- 
oughly inspired with the enthusiasm of his vocation, 
cannot but be at heart a gentleluan. He is a failure 
other,vise. But what the writer desires to express 
here by the term gentleman n10re particularly refers 
to the externals of a cultivated and pl
esentable man. 
Alnericans are admittedly the best-dressed people in 
the ,vorld; they naturally look for the same taste in 
their teachers. Their public manners are very good, 
and their standard is high. In public ceremonies 
they are impatient of the ornate and Oriental, but are 
more than severe in exacting froln the functionaries 
the dignity of Inanner suited to the scene. The priest 
,vho is to enjoy the fullest influence over all clàsses of 
citizens must have the manners, habits, and appear- 
ance of a genUeman. In the sanctuary, in the street, 
his Iuanners must be well-nigh faultless, his person 
Ï1Teproachable, his speech correct and free from 
peculiari ties, his dress decent, and his courtesy per- 
fect and unfailing. The dictator and the clown, 
no matter how charitably impersonated, are char- 
acters that suit the ministry nowhere, least of all in 
America. The priest must be the gentleman in 
every relation, in every detail, self-possessed and self- 
controlled. 
2. .A.n educated gentleman. Five years of study 
and training ought to do much for any earnest man, 
and five years is the minimum for the least fortunate 
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of American priests. The average course for the man 
in a hurry is eight years, and the average student 
who is able to pay his W3Y takes twelve. The prod- 
uct of our colleges ought, therefore, to be respec- 
table. The priest, who 11as had twelve years of seclu- 
sion as a student before ordination, should not only 
be well prepared for his important 'work ill the ruiB- 
sion field, he should carry with him such a love of 
study as no circumstance of mission life shall destroy, 
but rather intensify. It would be too much to say 
ihat this result is often attained by our colleges. 
'Vhether the fault be in the teachers or the students 
remains to be examined. r!'lús love of study should 
be of the practical sort, not the mere love of bouks, 
which drives a Inan into his study and dra \vs his 
maledictions on the labor that calls hilD from it; that 
is the love of the bookworm, one \vho loves knowledge 
for its own sake. The practical love of study includes 
the study of our surroundings, of the people with 
whom we live and for 'VllOlll we labor, of the ways 
and means to reach and help them; and it sends us 
to our hooks more for Ine11's sakes than for our own 
pleasure. The priest reads the literature of tlH
 tirnes 
that he may keep pace with them, and haye sympathy 
with them; that he may warn and condelnn; that he 
n1ay know the currents of thought and feeling which 
dominate the time; and he studies the masters that 
his grip on principles may never slacken, that he may 
never want for a right kno,vledge of their application 
to new men and new tiInes. All this does not seem 
to demand much, yet we do not get one-half of the 
demand. 
3. An educated gentleman fitted for public life. It 
2 
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is not long since the priest in this country becalne a 
public character. As a despised Papist he was kept 
in the obscure corners with his people for half a cen- 
tury, and was not considered among the prominent 
citizens. This condition has been changed recentlJ, 
and more and more the priest is coming to the fI'ont 
as a representative man. His influence with the 
people, his education, and his calling are no,v well 
known and properly appreciated. Still, no matter 
how indifferent 1nan 11lfiY be at particular tilHes to his 
superiority, he is always 11 public man, living in the 
public eye, as beconles the teacher and leader. 
Therefore he ought to be well trained :for his rôle as 
a public man; and in this country special care should 
be used in fitting him for the position, because the 
demand for his appearance on the public platforlll 
and in public movelnents is certain to increase. It 
,vould not be greatly to his credit if he could chant 
the Inass anJ the divine sel'vices becomingly; if 
he ,vere able to reaJ the ritual, the gospel, the 
public notices from the pulpit \vith grace and sense 
and impressiveness; if he could preach an effective 
sermon, deli vel' a sensible speech, and write a point- 
ed essay in good English sty Ie. After twelve 
years of study and training, he ought to Le able to 
do these things on his first public appearance; and 
if he is not, then his application or his ability is 
below the average, or his teachers 'were lazy anJ 
indifferent, or their methods ,vere slipshod and 
bad. We may as well face the facts: if in twelve 
years of special training, after the prin)ary train- 
ing is complete, the seminaries cannot give us "an 
educated gentleman fitted for public life," then 
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their system is a failure or their faculties are at 
fa ult. 
4. Physically sound. The writer admits here the 
tenlptatioll to say bitter things, but declines to Jield 
to it. Instead he presents to dispassionate cOlisider- 
ation two pictures: on this side a graduating class 
from any of our colleges, robust, cheerful, 111useular, 
active, healthy TIlen, strong ellough for allY tussle that 
life may give theln; on that side the RaBIe clas
 h\'e 
yeal's later going up for ordillation after the sell1Ïnary 
career; every Dlan lean or worn in appearance, the 
little flesh left them of a flabby texture, their stolnachs 
and nerves played out, and the pleasant Cel'taÏ11ty 
ahead that an ordinary attack of disease ,,,ill end 
them, or that years of recuperation will be required, 
or that real health will never be theirs again. There 
is not Olle touch of exaggeration in the picture. The 
physical condition of senlinarians for the latter half 
of the course is inexcusable. The seminary life is 
peaceful and regular as the life of a garl'ison. It is a 
YÏI'tuous and lofty life. Its graduates should leave it 
\vith perfect constitutions, if they entered it with any, 
or shouh1leave it improved in health, for its regularity 
and spirit nlake it the truest of sanitariullls. 'Vhy 
then should the students have difficulty in keeping 
body and soul together during these five .rears? This 
is the task of inquiry assumed by the \vriter, \,,110 
holds that the second lnain object of a sen1Ïnary 
should be the turning out of priests in good physical 
condition. Youth should be robust. Pastors need 
healthy assistants. Yet it would be safe to say that 
fifty per cent. of the new1y ordained need llursing for 
n1onths, and sometimes years, after ordination. 
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5. Acquainted anù in sympathy with his environ. 
ment. This qualification is so evident that mention 
of it n1ay seem superfluous. Yet who has not seen 
Inany eXêtJnples in the clergy of ignorance of the coun- 
try in ,vhich they were laboring, or of indifference to 
its spirit, or of lack of sympathy with its ailns and 
aspirations? l\Ioreover, it is not only Europeans 
against ",hon1 the charge can be made; the native 
student usually takes it for granted that his own 
country is an open buok to him, and that he can 
learn nothing of its character. Patriotism makes up 
for ignorance, of course, but does not excuse it in 
the educated Inan. And many are the blunders of 
the young priest '" ho undertakes to achninister a 
pariKh ,vithout a clear knowledge of its cOlldition
 
fl'om the national and political standpoint. The n1iH- 
sionaries who choose Japan, China, and sÏ1nilar COUll- 
tries for their field of labor furnish a model to our 
sen1inaries in this n1atter. They make a perfect study 
of the race or nation which they are to evangelize; 
they confol'll1 ill every legitimate thing to the customs 
and prejudices of the people; they wear their tradi- 
tioual garments, speak their language, eat thf\ir food, 
live in all things like them. Is there any reason for 
llot doing as lnuch in the United States? In the 
sen1Ínaries it has never been heard of that a particular 
study is made of the institutions of the nation, of the 
prejudices of the people, of their likes and dislikes, 
of their national sentiments and hatreds. On the 
contrary, the indifference to these things has been 
perfect. Too much has been taken for granted. 
Therf\ has not been any serious attempt to adapt text- 
hooks to the American situation, social and political. 
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Hence the absolute necessity fOI' a change in this 
respect; and in the course of the essay a plan ,vill be 
offered for the considel'ation of pI'ofessol's by which 
it is hoped knowledge of the American nation and 
intelligent sympathy with it can be provided for the 
student. The natural love of country is strong enough 
in the native, but the priest must have Homethiug 
more. He nn1st know th
 merits and defeets, the 
strengths and the needs of his nation; and where 
he is a foreigner or naturalized citizen, he should 
haye the opportunity to inform l1Ïmself of his sur- 
roundings, just as do the missionaries to Chilla and 
Japan. 
G. Ilubued ,,,ith the true missionary spirit. This 
qualification is nlentioned last because it is the life of 
all the others. 'Vithout it the priest is a mere busi- 
ness or professional man; ,,,ith it in perfection the 
lack of all the others is scarcely felt. It is the spirit 
of the true disciple of Christ, ready for any sacrifice, 
any labor, any hardship. Its full po"Ter is seen in 
the Apostles, and ill all apostolie lllen. It giyes then1 
every qualification lnentioned aboye on the instant, as 
it were, without study or thought. It makes posHihle 
and easy the (1f
Jnand that the priest be oJJloia ulJIlli- 
Ùu.c;. It is never w hoBy a bseDt fronl the \yorst 
trained priest, while purpose and sincerity rellutÏn, 
though it Inay be ,veak and obscured. Its great 
eDemy with the secular clergy is routine training in 
the selninary and worlùly an1bitions in the \\Torltl. It 
is quite possible for HIe sen1Înary to sink to the leyeJ 
of a civil service college-\\'here so many clerks are 
trained for the deparhnents, who can see their own 
future in the successive degreeH of prOlnot1nll find 
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salary, and plan how they may shorten tIle road to 
the top rank. With too many seminarians the spirit 
of the civil-service clerk is strong. It is the spirit of 
personal cOJufort and advancement. A good curacy, 
a fair parish at the right moment, a better one later 
on, the best as soon as pOB
ible after-these are the 
matter of their meditations. An intelligent love and 
Tight understanding of the spiritual life they have 
not. This is their defect. They may make good 
machine men, enterprising, popular, correct, but they 
will have to be paid for it. They will shirk hard 
places, and they will form the chief obstacle to the 
work of the apostolic man. 
To conclude: these six requirements seem rational, 
and in our present circumstances easy to obtain. "\Ye 
are all agreed that the priest should be thoroughly 
,veIl trained to the very highest standard. It ,vould 
be foolish to deJnand of our seluinaries a standard 
not to be got in the land, out of all proportion to our 
means. It is the contention of the writer that the 
standard indicated in the six requirenlents can 1)8 
attained in the average Alnerican selninary, consider- 
ing the time, means, pupils, and faculties. A per- 
centage of clever students al110ng the clergy shows 
that the stalldard has been attained in their case. 
An ordinary in{lUiry among the ck
rgy of any 'well- 
settled diocese will bring forth a nUlnber ,vllo can be 
described as "educated gentlelnen, fitted for public 
life, knowing and loving their country well, and full 
of the missionary spirit." But it can never bp, said of 
thenl that these qualifications were all acq nired in the 
seminary. In SOllIe points they are splf-trained; 
while their brethren are content to ùo without the 
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self-training, and go through life limping in one or 
more particulars. In the coming chapters it is the 
.writer's desire to show that no average 111Rn need 
IpavA the selninary without all the qualifications, pro- 
viJed he and his professors haV0 .1:.:ne their duty. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE COLLEGES. 


AN integral part of the Catholic educational scheme 
is the college, in which the young cleric receives his 
preliminary training. The seminary depends upon 
the college for its students, and is partly dependent 
upon it also for results in ib::J own training. The 
more perfect the average product of the college the 
higher may be the achievement of the selninary. The 
standard set up in the preceding chapter finds its 
roots in the college system. There begins the WOI'1\: 
which is to end in sending into the world a young 
priest who is really an educated man, fitted for 
public life, physically sound, acquainted ,vith the 
country, and full of the n1issionary spirit. The col- 
lege is responsible for the beginnings, and the seu1Ï- 
nary faculties can reasonably cOIn plain when the col- 
lege product is lllore or less deficient in essential 
nlatters. It is a pity that in this country the serni- 
nary and the college rarely ,vork with a knowledge of 
eac bother's den1anl1s and methods. For the IIlOSt 
part the seminary authorities do not concern theln- 
selves with the colleges, as they look directly to the 
bishops for their students. And the colleges, on the 
other hand, silnply interest themselves in the diocesan 
examinations, concernpd oIlly to have their graduates 
pa
s the diocesan board, without serious l'egard for 
24 
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the seminary itself. Of course every college ought to 
be graded to the common standard of the American 
seminaries; bu t there is no clear understanding 
between the college and seminary faculties, no co- 
operation by 'v hich the college Pl'oduct might be 
Il1ade more finished and brought to higher perfection 
in the serninary. 
Such cooperation and understanding must COIne ill 
time. It is enough to mention its necessity here, and 
to point out the necessary dependence of the higher 
inRtitution upon the lower. The discussions of this 
yohune apply equally to college and seminary. 
Hence in this chapter it will be proper to inquire into 
the condition of the colleges at present, and to study 
their average achievement; to see what rnaterial theJ 
give the selninaries actually, and what, ,vith illdustry, 
or improved lllethods, or better facilities, they could 
be induced to give; not in the spil
it of the fault- 
fin(1f
l', but of the friend, who makes full allo,vance for 
the limitations of the hour. We are only at the 
beginning of our educational histol'Y, amid the 
Rtumps of the primeval wilderness. It ,,'ould not be 
fair to judge the colleges as do our European friendR, 
who complain that we are not as thorough as institu- 
tions abroad with their ancient foundations, great 
traditions, alid rich patrons. Here ,ve have neither 
age nor tradit.ions, and must wait for both; and our 
only patrons are the students. The one fault with 
'v hich our colleges may be charged is that tIley do 
not exhaust the capacity of the aveï
age student. They 
do 110t give hiIn enough to do. The public school 
systplns are often too severe on the children. It is 
the fault of the time to ovel'tax the )'outhful mind; 
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but the Catholic colleges cannot be chargell with the 
fault. It would be hard to point out the cause of this 
laxity, for masters and pupils are usually kept busy 
from first to last of the school year. It may be the 
use of antiquatedlnethods. It is certain that students 
ought to get a better grip of the ancient and modern 
languages, considering the tÌ1ne spent upon then1- In 
this point old methods are to blame for the lack of 
achievement. The study of Greek and Latin is carried 
on in our best colleges by methods falniliar fifty years 
ago. A good method is never old, but it is strange 
that a new one should not have been found better in a 
half century's experience. 
According to the dÏI'ectories, there are one hundred 
and twenty colleges in the United States under 
Catholic supervision. The grand n1ajority are located 
east of the .ì\Iis.sissippi, naturally where the Catholic 
population is large and prosperous. The religious 
orders and congregations are the proprietors of all 
save twenty, a fact that should not be forgotten in 
discussing the methods of training. The Jesuits 
take the lead in nlunber and importance, with twenty- 
five institutions in the most important cities of the 
country. The Christian Brothers are second with 
fifteen classical colleges located in the leading cities, 
the commercial schools not being included in this 
description. The secular clergy have charge of fifteen 
colleges, scattered from Ne,v York to Oregon. The 
Benedictines have charge of ten, n10stly in the 'Vest. 
The remainder are divided a1l10ng Lazarists, Francis- 
cans, Sulpitians, Augustinians, Capuchins, Trappists, 
and other congregations. "\\7'ith the exception of 
those in charge of secular priests, they are wholly in 
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tlIp hauds of tht-' religions soeipties, alld !l1'e rcspOIl- 
sible for thpir Iuethods, discipline, alltl resu1t
 ollly 
to the superiors of these societies. The faculties 
represent various nationalities, French and Gernuln 
chiefly, but Alnericans hold n10re tllltll half thp pl'O- 
fessorsllips, and increase every .rear. The length of 
the average course of study is five years; the Snll)i- 
tians and the Jesuits denulnd six for the classical 
studies, and this is the n1axiInu1l1. The text-books 
are as various as the tastes of tlle professorH, being a 
cOlllpound of Alnel'ican, EIlglish, French, Gel'lnan, 
and Italian ideas 'with a seasoning peculiar to each 
congregation. 
The ainls and methods of the colleges can he 
learned better fronl their beginnings than froIu direct 
ins pection. TIle founders of our collegiate s'ystelll 
,vere French clerics, 'v ho fled froln their native Jand 
during the Reign of Terror, and devoted thenu"elyes 
to the American mission with that zeal wl1Îch gtill 
astonishes us by its fervor. A French 1'éy iwe ,nu; 
established in the ITnited States; the episcopate be- 
ca1l1e French-Boston, New York, Baltiluore, and the 
'Yest IU1ving French bishops. The English Jesuits 
practically disappeared from the l\Iar:ylaud province 
before tlleir French brethren. It 'was natural, thel't-"\- 
fore, that the colleges should have Frellch faculties, 
text-books, and methods. The founders ,vere rlevotetl 
Frenclnnen, and they adopted the syste1l1 ,vith which 
they were familiar in the petits senLÎnaires at h01l1e. 
This system remains in force up to the present 
m0J11ent, which speaks ,veIl for its vitality; but there 
is also a suspicion that it does not say lunch for the 
inventiveness and pluck of our college faculties. To 
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train the Alnerican boy of this century upon lnethods 
applied to the French boy of the last century is in 
itself a serious criticisln. The ailn of the petit sentÏ- 
naire was to make the student a fair Latinist; all 
other branches of study wel'e subordinate; for he was 
to be a cleric in tinIe, and must needs say his office 
daily. This aim is still predon1inant in all our col- 
leges. The study of Latin has tlle place of honor, 
but at the same time history, modern languages, and 
mathematics Ilave a larger place in the curriculum 
than at an earlier day. The methods of teacl1Ïng 
Latin relnain as they were sixty years ago, which is 
another serious criticism. In non-Catholic colleges 
there has been ,vithin a half-century a complete revo- 
lution in methods; but our institutions march on in 
the same path, seelningly afraid or perhaps unwilling 
to make radical changes. In the opinion of lllany fair 
judges this devotion to tradition is the sole reason 
,vhy the colleges do not reach the standard set by 
their own faculties. A change to better llletllotlA, 
and to methods precisely suited to the Alnel'ic:tn 
character, would no doubt have its effect. 1\1 01' e 
]\:now ledge could be ÌIllparted in the same tÏIne; but 
other circulnstances enter into the question of in1- 
proving college studies. To understand then1 clearly 
let us eX
ll11ine the charges which a1't
 nU1l1e by the 
cOJnpetent against our present systenIs. 
rrhe circulars of all our colleges read very well, but 
the right-minded object to the extravagances of ÎInag- 
ination displayed by their authors. 'Vhen it college 
circular advertises a gYIllnasiuln and baths, and the 
sbHlent fin<1s a. single Ret of Indian duhs or dll111b- 
bells, one set of parallel Lars, and a few old tubB in a 
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dark rOOlll to constitute the advertised gymnasitul1 
alid baths, it is not to be wondered at if the college 
geh; a denunciation. The Inore anlbitiollS the cir- 
('ular the less it impres
es the experienced 
tl1tlent. 
One of the most ambitious 1l0'V on the luarket has 
photogralJhic views of its innumerable ùepartnlenb;, 
instrulnents, libraries, and the like; but even its 
students failed to recognize their own institution, so 
cleverly had each departnlent been arranged for the 
artist. Tl1Îs ought to be called dishoneHt.Y were it 
not that so many institutions of all grades and beliefg 
practise the same fraud. It is the Barllunl Illethoc1 
of advertising. Its justification is that the patrollS 
get their Inoney's ,vorth, if they do not get all inc1i- 
cated by the showbills. Let us call this an accidental 
obj ection, which a proper sense of the ludicrous "Till 
reUIove speeùily. 
The first serious fault found ,vith our colleges is 
that they take boys of any age fronl six to thirty, 
and so are liOt colleges at all, but boarding-schools. 
It is rather aUlusing, in fact, to enter the imlJosing 
vestibule of a Catholic university, whose doctors and 
masters parade their degrees in society, and to see in 
the distance the knickerbockers of boy hood, or to 
hear the shrieks of the young savages protesting 
against the horrors of the bath. A second serious 
fault is the lniserable character of the entrance and 
other eX
lninations. A shrewd youth, eager to get 
a degree in quick time ,vithout an education, can pass 
froill one college to another, and graduate after a 
course of three or four years. If he can secure the 
sYlnpathy of his professors, the saIne reduction of 
tÜne Inay be secured ,vithout leaving the college. It 
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is often enough for a student to sho\v the class he 
nlaL1e the previous year to enter the next in the course 
\vithout any exau1Ïnation as to his fitness. The sup- 
position of his having studied the previous year is 
generou
 but not practical. This ease of entrance 
extends itself to the Inatter of personal character. A 
youth expelled froIn one college finds little difficulty 
in entering another of a certain class; and in the col- 
lege world certain institutions are commonly known 
to the young nlen as rej
llgia peccatoruJn, into \vhich 
anything that can pay the pension is received \vith 
honor, and placed in any class desired. Certificates 
of character and previous conduct seem to be easily 
got, and are not carefully and conscientiously exam- 
ined by the college authorities. Prolnotions to higher 
classes are often Inade, rather \vith regard to the 
financial condition of the student than to his intellec"" 
tual ,velfare. The result of these serious deficiencies 
is à confusion throughout the entire system. The 
succeHsful and really earnest faculties are constantly 
annoyed by the a tten1 pts of pupils and parents to 
drag them do,vn to the lower level, and a general 
raggedness of achievement is the only reward of many 
years of labor. 
This condition is recognized and admitted honestly 
by college superiors. Their ans\ver of explanation is 
candia: "The nunlber of poor students is large, the 
colleges are not rich, and the need for priests in cer- 
tain portions of the country is very great; in a \vord, 
the general financial condition does not adn1Ít of 
higher standards and sterner adn1inistration. " No 
anH,ver can he more effecti ve. The writer once asked 
an enterprising college presidel1t where reform ,vas to 
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begin in this respect, and he replied: ""\Vïth the bish- 
ops. TIley alone have it in their power to alter the 
existing couditions. A very large percentage of our 
boys are studying for the priesthood, and poverty 
demands a quick graduation. It does not require an 
Î1nmense sum of learning to pass the average senlinary 
exan1Ïnation, whose standard is in the bishop's hanùs. 
'Ve are too poor ourselves to refuse any respectable 
student, and we take hÎ111 on his own terms. If we 
did not he would easily find a college that ,yould. 
U lltil the college corporations get richer, or the bish- 
ops nlake a unifonn denuLlld for high qualificatioll 
in their students the present situation ,vill relnain 
unchanged." This is a fair answer to the objections 
of the preceding paragraph. The need of the people 
and the poyerty of the clerical student are the chief 
hindrances to inlprovernent. 'Ye cannot blanle Inen, 
but conditions, for these defieiencies; so let theln 
pass. It will be rnore difficult for the faculties to 
answer the most important charge against theIn, that 
their course of studies does not exhaust the average 
ca paci ty of students. This rnay be attributed to poor 
Inethocls or to poor professors. 
FrOlll the taking up of his Latin elements until his 
graduation after a 
year in the elements of mental 
philo
ophy, the student passes six years in study. 
Six years is a long tÏ1ne in one institution under one 
set of Inen and their methods. The average pupil 
ought to sho,v a fine temper after so long a process. 
It is not to be denied that the cleverest and Inost 
industrious student of the best institutions does hold 
a goodly nUluher of acconlplishulel1ts at the elose of 
the six 
years. But it is not with such as he, it is 
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with the average student that ,ve are concerned. 
What are his acquirements at graduation? The out- 
lines of the Latin, Greek, and English literatures; 
ability to write his own language fairly, and no other; 
the reading of the easier classics in Latin and Greek; 
a n10dest acquaintance ,vith very general history; 
SOllIe know ledge of primary ma thema tics and popular 
science; perhaps a reading acquaintance ,vith one 
modern language, and some skill in elocution-these 
make the Slun of his acquirements in the intellectual 
order. 'Vhether this result be \vorthy of six years 
of labor, it is unnecessary to say here. Many edu- 
cators think it is too poor a return for the time spent 
upon it. The comparison 'v hich ,vill be made later 
on with one successful institution may help the 
unprejudiced to a conclusion. It would be easy to 
Inaintain that the average student in six years of his 
life-say from thirteen to nineteen-ought to acquire 
,vith the proper methods a suitable knowledge of three 
literatures, the world's history, the speaking and 
,vriting of one modern language other than the ver- 
nacular, fluency in Latin if he is to enter the seminary, 
and a practical ]{nowledge of mathematics and phys- 
ical science. It is not the best cOlnmentary that the 
graduate of the average Catholic college nlust spena 
two or lTIOre years in non-Catholic institutiol1H to 
make np for the gaps in his kno,vledge. Given the 
professor, the student, the time, and some means, 
there is no reason ,vhy the product of one college 
should be inferior to another. No doubt the routine 
of our Catholic colleges is against them-that deadly 
sameness of training passing on from generation to 
generation until it becomes an educational dogma 
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which liO discussion can reach, no revolution over- 
throw. rr'hel'e is no room for invention in i t:s presence. 
The dog In as of the church are fruitful and vivifying; 
the fixedness of this is paralyzing to mental enter- 
prise. The elastiei ty of lllodern pedagogics is an 
adnlÏrab1e thing, but it haB not yet entered our col- 
lege systen1. 
Naturally the Catholic colleges have been strong 
in moral and religious culture, wherein they have 
done splendid service to the people and to the sen1Î- 
nary. Their earnest endeavor has been to fonn the 
young man's character on a l'eligious basis. From 
that sprang their severe dÜ;cip1ine, which, ,vith a few 
inlportant modifications, has been popular with mili- 
tary schools every'v here. Their students are noted 
above all others for unity of sentiment, good-fellow- 
shi p, high regard for public decency, true self- 
respect, generosity-virtues 'v hich are born of the 
soldierly life and habits of a college community, liv- 
ing under kindly teac11ers and intimate ".ith them. 
The dorlnitory, refectory, study hall, chapel, and 
can1pus aTe COllllnon to all for the school year; the 
one religious influence is ever at ,york, alia teInpta- 
tion is as far removed as it may be froln any human 
being. Hence the moral superiority of the gradu- 
ates, and the very small losses among them fro In the 
fatalities of dissipation. They are not only manly 
nlen, but religious men, and whatever be the deficien- 
cies of the system which trained them, the faculties 
deserve thp highest praise for the moral powers they 
developed in them. Better religious men with less 
education than irreligious or indifferent men with 
perfect mental training. Better a man who has kept 
3 
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hi
 youthful respect and love for virtue bright, 
than the unfortunate ".hose college dissipation has 
"
ounc1ed his integrity for life, lowered his stand- 
ard, and dinlÏnished his po,ver for good even under 
the spell of repentance. The average American 
parent tl1Ïnks Inore highly of mental than moral 
power, because the foru1er is always in evidence and 
lllinisters to parental pride. In consequence the 
children suffer increllibly through a youthful school 
training which lut8 no God in it, save the accidental 
gliu1pse of HÏ1n provided by a catechism. The 
parent ITlay never see the final consequence of his own 
preferences. Beca use lIe doe8 80 rarely, the sending 
of boys to non-Catholic ulliversities in towns ,vhose 
morality is poor will continue indefinitely. 
'Yith superior uIoI'al training the Catholic colleges 
are favorably I::)ituated for the study of new methods 
,vhich 'vill bring then1 up to the nlodern standard in 
even ranks. The wealthier institutions must begin 
the work. The course is not to be lengthened, but 
rather shortened; that is, in the same time larger 
opportunities nlust be given the student, and better 
results den1anded of hiln. There is no excuse for not 
exhausting a youth's capacity, no ITlatter ho,v little 
money a college ll1ay have. It is the professor's 
business to give the student enough ,york of the right 
kind; and if such a profe
8or cannot be got, then take 
away the nalne of the college, call it a high school, 
and teach accordingly. 'Yhat it means to exhaust a 
student's capacity can be seen ill the following study 
of the U llited States l\Iilitary Academy at "7 est Point. 
It is undoubtedly the finest military school in the 
world. It is not sÏ1nply mone
y which made it. Only 
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recently lliL1 it get frOll} the GoVel'nn1ent proper finan- 
cial attelltiol1. Its building8 are over-modest. Three 
Catholic institutions in thiH country surpaS8 it in 
territory and buildings. The men who built it .worked 
well and with a profound sense of its need and 
importance. They knew precisely \vhat the army 
and the country wanted, and they struggled patriot- 
ically an lid the usual di:-:;couragen1en ts to arrive at the 
staudard. The product of the Academy is a marvel 
in ib.; finish, in its adaptation to the work for \vhich 
it is intended. It is offered here as the model in the 
natural order for our colleges and seminaries. It is 
the Olle institution in the country most like in dis- 
ci 1 )lille to the Catholic college. 
No Olle can forget that a comparison between West 
Point and our colleges must not be taken literally. 
Sufficient n10ney to attain good results, capable and 
experienced professors, a steady supply of students 
mentally above the average have never been lacking to 
"'Vest Point; while our institutions lacked all things 
frOll} the beginning. Only two uses are to be made 
of the con1parison in this essay: first, to let the col- 
leges see a standard of training which exhausts the 
capacity of the student; and second, to describe from 
the data furnished by the l\lilitary Academy a prac- 
tical, lofty, reasonable standard for the coming Amer- 
ica n senlÌnary. The colleges are the natural feedel's 
of t,he seminary. They must mount \vith it to higher 
things, and perhaps they ought to be a trifle ahead. 
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TIlE pronlinent advantages of this Acadelny are its 
financial comfort and its large and cOlnpetent faculty, 
sixty professors and instructors in charge of alJont 
three hundred boys. This gives one instructor to 
each five boys; in our colleges and sen1Ïnaries a 
wealthy corporation nlight gi ,'e one instructor to each 
fifteen boys; yet the ,york of a Inilitary instructor is 
much severer than that of hi
 brother civiliali, on 
account of the standard l1Ïs pupils must iudividually 
attain. That standard regulates the nlilitary sJstelll 
of training. The aÏIn of the faculty is to provide the 
army with capable officers, ,,'hich n1eans that each 
officer must be an educated gentlen1an, fitted for 
public life as a soldier in the field or his country's 
representative among military n1en in tÎ1nes of peace, 
knowing alia loving his country ,veIl, and ready to 
die for it. COlnpare this :-;taten1ent with another in 
the second chapter where the priest is required to be 
" an educated gentleman, fitted for public life, know- 
ing and loving his country ,yen, and filled with the 
missionary spirit." The mi]itary training begins 
under happy circumstances. The best bOJs of each 
congressional district cOlnpete for the privilege of 
passing the necessary exarninations at 'Yest Point, 
and the victor spends SOlne lllonths in careful prepê.U'- 
36 
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ation for the ordeal, Inental and physical, ".h1('h all 
cant1it1ates Blust undergo before the Acatleul'y l'atifies 
the home conlpetition. 
The requirements for entrance are sÌ1nple and few, 
but they go deep. Acco
ding to the official register 
pf the A.cadelny "the age for the achnission of cadets 
is behyeen seventeen and t,venty-two :rears. Candi- 
dates must be unmarried, at least five feet in height, 
free fronl flny infectious or in1l110ral disorder, and 
generally free ironl any deforIl1ity, disea
e, or in- 
firrnity, lvhich Il1è1Y render the III unfit for military 
seryice. They Illust be well versed in reading, ,vrit- 
ing, spelling, and aritlunetic, and have a knowledge 
of the eleUlents of English gralnmar, of descriptive 
geography, and of the history of tllt:' Uniteù States." 
This appears nlo<lest enough surely, until the register 
is further exan1Ïned. The physical exan1Ïnation is 
rigid, and the candidnte is rejected if tlH
 following 
aihnents be found in him to that degree which lrould 
iUlpair his efficiency in the future: 
1. Feeble cOll
titution, unsound health, indications 
of fortner disease, scrofula. 
2. Skin and sealp flfì'ections, chronic, injury to 
bones of IJflad, eonvuh.,ions. 
2. llnpaired vision, inftullea eyelids, deafness, dis- 
charge fl'orn ears, unsound teeth. 
4. liD pe(lÍ1nent of speech, slllall chest, or any other 
In(lieatioll of liability to lung disease. 
5. I-Iernia, Ï1npail'eel condition of Ipgs, al'1ns, feet, 
hanch;, :-,pillal CU1Tature. 
G. ,., arieose veins in scrotum, anus, or elsewhpre: 
ulcel'R, or olel Hores likely to reopen. 
'Yhen the eli
orclers llau1ed are of such a character 
as to promise speeùy cure under ordinary treahnent, 
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the student is not barred. The .A..cademy thus 
secures at the start a youth of average physical 
strength and beauty, \vho \vill be able both to endure 
the lllental discipline and to acquire physical perfec- 
tion. rrhere is no fornlality in the physical examina- 
tion; it is rigiù anù exact; and the mon1ent the 
student is accepted and consigned to his quarters his 
training in the physical course at once begins. The 
visi tor to the Acaden1Y in the month of July \vill be 
:lIDazeò at the grotesque appearance of the newly 
alhnitted candidate, marching about the SUlnlner camp 
with his shoulders carried high and back, his arU1S 
akÌInbo in the effort to keep erect after the 'Vest 
Point fashion, his chin at right angles to his neck, 
toes turned out, and countenance impassive, that none 
may suppose hill1 suffering. In three months the 
breaking-in process is more than c0111plete, and the 
boys who entered \vith all the gaucheries, awkward- 
ness, poor carriage, crooked outlines, and sloping 
shoulders of the average schoolboy, are scarcely to 
be òistinguished from the senior' classes in elegance 
and erectness of carriage. Throughout his acadenlic 
career close watch is kept on his physical ùeyelol'- 
Inent. The gymnasium is a very important feature 
of the A.cademy. Boxillg and fencing a1'e taught; 
the exercises of the gymnasiull1 are supplelnented 
\vith the sport
 of the field; the SUllUller is Rpf'ut in 
camp much as an officer would spend it in the field; 
swÌInll1Ìng is a neceHsary accoll1plislnnent; riding is 
taught to perfection; physical1neasuTenlents are taken 
at tilDes to make certain of the student's progress; 
and thus his physical development keeps pace with 
the mental, and at graduation he is a robust, well- 
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shaped, graceful Inan, of perfect 11lilitary carriage, 
,vhich he never loses only through the grossest care- 
lessness in after life. 
Deportment is connected ,vith the physical depart- 
ment. The 
tudent prepares daily fur the dres
 
parade at certain seasons of the year, and is at all 
times under the close inspection of tutors ,vIlo are 
sticklers for military elegance of person and lnanners. 
Everywhere he must be the gentle111an in dress, 
behavior, and per
on. !lair, teeth, nai18 nUlst :::;how 
constant care; each detail of uniforn1 rnuHt shine; 
speech and manner in all relations 111ust indicate the 
gentleman; the ulnvritten code in this respect is 
eeverer than the printed rules; and it is so backed by 
the generallnilitary sentÏ1nent that no c
ulet can afford 
to violate it. It is a ,vondel'ful sight to see the 
students on dress parade, in ,vhich is sununed up alJ 
the results of the training in externals. The fine, 
soldierly shape of each cadet, the neatness of the 
whole person, the grace and freedolll ûf carriage are 
tnore l'emarkahle than the precision of the parade. 
\Vithill a year of entrance the student has attained 
excellence in these lllatters. To outsiders it looks 
like perfection, hut the military expel't does not so 
consider it. And the result Ilas been secured ,vith- 
out a moment's lo
s to tbe 111ental training. Students 
eyery,vhere must dress and practise deportInent, must 
learn care of the person, exercise for health and 
strength, cultivate gentle speech and refined manners. 
At West Point an enlpbasis is put upon these things 
not found in the ayerage institution for boys, a de- 
mand is made upon the students for i1l1mediate re- 
sults, and so flexible is youth, so admirable is "the 
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system and care of the teachers, that ten months of 
training converts a ra,v student into a disciplined, 
graceful, muscular arnlY officer; still imperfect froln 
West Point standards, but perfection itself in com- 
parison with the graduates of the colleges. 
The academical examination for entrance into the 
military academy is simple but very thorough. The 
seven subjects, reading, ,vriting, spelling, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, and history, TIlUSt be known 
from the root, much as a teacher kno,ys theIn-that 
is, the reasoning faculty must haye been deyeloped in 
the boy as well as mere melllorizing, so that he will 
not have to touch these prinlary studies again. To 
illustrate: in regard to arithn1etic the official regi
ter 
says that "the candidates must not only kno,v the 
principles and rules referred to above, but they are 
required to possess such a thorough understanding 
of all the fundau1ental operations of arithu1etic as 
will enable them to combine the various principles 
in the solution of any complex problem which can 
be solved by the methods of arithmetic." In other 
words, they Illust possess such a complete knowledge 
of aritlulletic as ,vill enable thenl to take up at once 
the higher branches of mathernatics ,vitllout further 
study of arithmetic. Gramn1ar and geography are 
examined in the same ,vay, history is confined to the 
United States as found in the onlillary text-book, and 
writing anù spelling are tested togpther in dietatioll, 
while reading follo,vs the usual rnethoc1. Certainl.v 
less could not be demanded of young lllell behveen 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-t\VO, ,vho are to 
make the course in military engineering and the 
science of war in four years. The :tn1ount of study 
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done by the cadets in that time is remarkable for its 
vàriety and llepth, and is achieved ,vhile devoting the 
usual tÏ1ne to physical development, l'ecreation, so- 
cial life, private reading, the exacting dress parade, 
and various outdoor duties. 
The studies of the first year are mathematics, 
Inodern languages, history, geography, ethics, United 
Stat,es <.1rill regulations, and ill::;truction in the use of 
sl\Tord and bayonet. To these are added in the second 
year dra,ving, natural and experimental pl1ilosophy, 
chemistry, mineralogy, geology, and practical n1Ìli- 
tary engineering. In the third year natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy, chemistry, n1Ìneralogy, and 
geology are added, while history and 1110dern lan- 
guages are dropped. In the fourth and last J ear the 
full course embraces history, geography, ethics, lav{, 
lllodern languages, science of war, civil and military 
engineering, practical military engineering, ordnance 
and gunnery, drill regulations, and natural philos- 
ophy. The text-books and the examinations indicate 
,vhat standard is required in all these branches. In 
the first year the cadet attends lectures in ethics and 
history, devotes considerable ti1l1e to English com- 
position alld the reading of the French language, 
receives instruction in handling the soldier, the C01l1- 
pany, the battalion, and in managing siege and light 
artillery, and finds his hardest work in mastering the 
elements of algebra, geo1l1etry, trigonometry, survey- 
ing, anù in wading through analytical geollletry, and 
the logarithnlÏc tables. The second year sees hirn 
ill the mazes of the differential calculus, deeper in 
geometry, and beginning dra,ving. The latter em- 
braces the construction of geo1l1etrical problems, to- 
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pographical nlaps, the plotting of surveys with lead 
pencil, pen and ink, and colors, and the use of photog- 
raphy in surveying-so that it is not the child's play 
of our colleges. He receives practical instruction in 
the management of cavalry, in the use of small anllS, 
and in the construction of pontoon, spar, and trestle 
bridges. The study of French is continued, English 
is ]eft to private reading, and history is dropped. 
"lith the third year the studies becollles IllOl'e se- 
vere. Drawing no\v embraces free-hand and land- 
scape drawing in black and white, mechanical and 
architectural drawing in ink and colors, and ordnance 
construction. The study of anny rnanagement in- 
cludes infantry and cavalry tactics, light and heavy 
artillery service, and sea-coast artillery; practical 
military engineering continues the instruction in 
building bridges, and aùds the laying of gun plat- 
forms, building of revebuents and obstacles, and the 
art of Inilitary signaling; chemistry, minel'alogy, and 
geology are introduced along with anatomy, physi- 
ology, hygiene, and elementary lessons in electricity 
and Inagnetism. The mathematical studies are ana- 
lytical Inechanics, astl'onorny, and the elements of 
,vave-Illotion relating to sound and light. Naturally 
the fourth year makes the heaviest denland on the 
cadet. The study of history and ethics is resulned 
together 'with modern languages; law is introtlneed 
as a necesHary study for Inilitary leaders, and three 
branches are taken up-international law, United 
States constitutional la,v, and military law-in their 
relations to the practical duties of the soldier; the 
study of tactics is continued in theory and practice; 
that of military engineering instructs in the prepara- 
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tion and application of siege lnaterials, in laying out 
field and siege works, in field telegraphy, night signal- 
ing, use of t,he heliograph, and reconnoÜ,ance on foot 
and mounted. .L1stronom.r is continued, and the study 
of ordnance and gunnery, both as to construction and 
management, is introduced. Finally the science of 
war is taught and civil and lnilitary engineering is 
continued, en1bracing such studies as n1ilit,ary Inin- 
ing, field and perll1anent fortifications, aU,ack find de- 
fence of fortified places, and stereotomy. 
This course of study, carried through in four years, 
see1l1S severe enough to daunt even the 11108t capaùle 
and studious. Few are ignon1ut of the difficulties of 
engineering, of the a1Holute necessity for thorough- 
ness and perfection in studying it. Thel'e can ùe no 
shan} engineers either in ,val' or in peace. Discovery 
is too quick and certain. The"\V est Point ('adet must 
study faithfully Lind steadily to answer the demands 
which the ('urricuhul1 n1akes upon hilll. The fa('ulty 
do not waste any tÏ1ue on the lazy, stupid, or unwill- 
ing. The marking systelu and the exalninations 
bring such characters to the door of dismis
ml with 
pron1ptness. Each day tho cadet knows his class 
btanding in every study, the rate of progl'e
s, hi
 de- 
ficiency or merit. The professors know the students' 
<}lu1Iifications froln day to day, and give many a ,varn- 
ing to the delinquent before his fate overtakes hÏ1n. 
The exalninations are lnerciless. There if-; no escape 
for the incapable or the unprepared. A ('adet ('an 
save hin1self fro1l1 dismissal for iUColl1petency only by 
resigning before the exalllination, which is certain to 
destroy him. In the higher lTIathen1atics no student 
can advance an inch, as lre all kncH\', until }}e has 
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mastered the preceding inches. Consequently the 
failures are quickly detected at ""Pest Point and ag 
quickly disll1issed. The classes advance like an 
arlny on the ll1arch in even lines, and none perceives 
the unfortunates ,vho drop out froln fatigue or sick- 
neRS or death. As a result of ,vatchfulness ill the 
daily and official examinations, per ha p8 thirty per 
cent of the candidates fail to graduate. So much 
the better for the arUlY. 
The ail11 of the AcadenlY is to turn out as perfect a 
leader of soldiers as IUl1nan skill and the circull1- 
stances will permit. One has only to atÜ
nd a COlll- 
mencen1ent day at 'Vest Point to see the splendid 
success '" hich has re,ntrded the efforts of the faculty, 
in those nlatters purely external. The physical 
strength and perfection of the :roung officers fire 
patent, their military grace of carriage and 1110ve- 
HIent i
 superior, their dress and n1anners are indic- 
atiye of the gentlenuln. The officers ,vIlo taught 
them preserve to miJ.dle age and later the n1Ìlitary 
erectness, suppleness, grace, and polish of their 
youth, and sho,v a striking contrast to civilians with 
their unwieldy and ungraceful bodies and ridiculous 
carriage. As to the value of the training at 'Vest 
Point to the army the testimony of General 'VinfielJ. 
Scott is enough: "I give it as lny fixed opinion that, 
but for our graduated cadets, the war between the 
United States and l\lexico D1ight, and probably ,,'ould, 
have lasted SaIne four or five years, with, in its first 
half, more defeats than victories falling to our sharp: 
whereas in less than two campaigns 'we confJuere<1 3, 
grpat country and a peace, without the 10RS of :t single 
battle or Hkirmish." Foreign expert
 have given it 
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as their opinion t.1Utt this ...L\caden1Y is the Lest in the 
\vorld. The secret of its success is that it exhausts 
the capabilities of its students and professors without 
tasking too lTIuch their physical powers. 
No educator can study the 'Vest Point Inethods 
\vithout arriving at the conviction that not one 1l10lllent 
is lost in the four years' training, anlI from the 111Ïli- 
tary standpoint not a single opportunity neglected. 
l\Ientally and physically the officer is precisely what 
he ought to be at graduation-a gentleman and a 
soldier. He is at hODle in any circle, can cOllln1and 
and obey with Inilitary promptness, and is ready to 
serve in any post that does not require actual experi- 
ence in the field. In a pinch he is prepared for tI1at 
also. The arrangen1ent of time, the strictness of dis- 
cipline, and the constant supervision exercised over 
the cadet are \vol'thy of notice. In four years his 
vacations amount to sixteen weeks, unless sickness 
has intervened. The time that ,,'ould be taken up in 
vacation is spent in aD open camp on the "7 est Point 
plateau, where the cadets live in tents, under n1ilitary 
discipline in part, and for the t\VO summer lTIonths 
study practical military methods. Health, pleasure, 
and study are thus combined. Social life is cheerful 
through the hops and private parties gotten up by the 
cadets and their friends and visiting relatives. l\Iili- 
tary discipline guides and controls the life of a cadet 
from his entrance to his departure. Supervision is 
so constant that no detail of his tin1e, studies, dress, 
behavior, meals, or recreation is overlooked; yet 
t,here is nothing repellant in it, nor inconsistent with 
the duties of officers and gentlemen. In all things 
demanded by his profession the cadet makes even 
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advance. Study does not intrude on recreation, the 
bodily health relnains vigorous, and the mental stand- 
ard is attained. The last point to be noticed is the 
most important. After careful study of the Academy 
and inquiries among students and professors one fact 
,vas nULde evident: that the reqllÌrelnents of the cur- 
riculunl could be answered by any average intellect 
,vith sonlething nlore than average application. fJ.'his 
,vould seenl to be the ideal rule by 'v hich to measure 
any educational standard. 
To conclude, the l\Iilitary Academy pl'oves that a 
boy's capacity can be exhausted without injury to the 
body or mind, and with positive benefit to both. It 
is a fine illustration of what the American boy can 
do under capable lnasters, and upon purely human 
motives. If he can there achieve so much in the ,yay 
of education and self-discip1ine, \vhat standard is too 
lofty for the young man called by God to the priest- 
hood of Christ? If the professors at 'Vest Point can 
do so ,veIl from nlotives of patriotiHlll or military pride 
or a cbivah'ous sense of duty, what limit should tIlere 
be to the labors and sacrifices of the nlen 
vho train 
the seminarians? As ,vas said in a previous chapter, 
this study of the l\Iilitary Academy is not given here 
with the design of casting reproach on our seminaries 
or colleges, or even ,vith the expectation that the 
military standard is to be imitated. The sole object 
is to sho,v ,vhat the average boy can attain in all- 
round training. Then it will be the pleasant task of 
the writer to describe in the following chapters ho,v a 
model seminary might be built on the lines of the 
Academy; ho,v the same thoroughness might be 
introduced in suitable ,vays into the entrance and 
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otl)er examinations; ho,v as much might be denlalldpù 
of the students, and more given to them; how they 
might be governed by a faculty as able as that of 
West Point, on a systeln as complete and satisfying; 
ho,v they might be sent into the world as 'wen pre- 
pared for their peculiar ,york as any West Point 
cadet; how health as well as doctrine might be 
secured to them; how they would lack nothing but 
,vhat they ought to lack-experience; and finally, 11o\v 
all this might be done ,vith as little money as possible, 
anù less than might be imagined from the details of 
the educational scheme. The money end is the prac- 
tical part. Lack of it means hardship for student 
anl11abor for professor, but not always deficiency of 
results in the mental order. Some very needy schools 
furnished hundreds of capable scholars. 
To sum up these opening chapters, the foundation 
of this essay has been laid in them. It remains to 
make prudent application of the principles therein 
illustrated. The standard to be reached by the indi- 
vidual priest has been described with a proper regard 
for the limitations peculiar to American Catholics; 
the means at hand are known; the authorities know 
,vhat our colleges can do for their graduates with 
proper encouragement. They can see in the study of 
'Vest Point Academy what are the capabilities of the 
American boy, and how much he can accomplish in a 
given space of time. It is the writer's opinion that 
a seminary systenl can be founded which ,yill turn out 
a priest as fitted for his work as the military or naval 
graduate is :fitted for his particular sphere, with less 
expense than the facts would seem to demand; a 
radical change of methods being required of course, 
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and nlore wisely directed labor from professors in our 
senlinaries and colleges. In order to explain ho,v the 
,york can be accomplished it will be necessal'Y to enter 
into every detail of seminary life and instruction. 
The seminary buildings, their location, material, 
heating and lighting, and ventilating, the different 
l'ooms and their uses, the general discipline, the food 
and its preparations, the physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual cleyelopment of the students, the special training 
to fit them for the people and locality, the professors 
in charge-all in turn must be the subject of discus- 
SIon. 



PART II. 
1bealtb, Strengtb, anð IDanners. 


Kùw David was ruddy, and witlml of a beautiful countenance, 
and good1y to look upon.-1 Samuel xvi. 12. 
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CHAPTER V. 


DIOCESAN 8EMINARIES. 


BEFORE entering upon the question of training the 
clerical student, it must first be determined ,vhether 
the diocesan sen1Ïnary is to be the chief institution 
for educating the priest. It seems to be the a111bition 
of the lnajority of bishops to found serninal'ies in 
their respective dioceses, ,vitbout much regard to the 
quality of the sen1Ïnary which their means and the 
circurnstances will perrnit thel11 to build. As a con- 
se'} uence one will find in the holes and corners of our 
most Catholic countries seminaries of every grade 
of ineffieiency and meanness, engaged in turning out 
a priesthood a shade less worthy in each generation 
than the Pl'iesthood which preceded it. Without 
means to secure C0111petent andlarge-Ininded faculties, 
or to keep in touch with the outside world and its 
progress, their product is narrow and little to an 
extrel11e degree on the intellectual side, though all 
credit, l11ust be allowed to their success in educating 
a virtuous priesthood. 1\Iany judicious priests have 
seen with regret the strengthening of this tendency 
toward diocesan se111inaries in the United States. 
Already ,ve have our St. 'Yay back colleges and semi- 
naries, and if the good sense of the American com- 
fuuni ty does not pl'evail ,,'e shall be worse off than 
our neighbors within balf a centur.y. The Council of 
51 
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Trent, it is true, has ordained that all cathedl'al, 
metropolitan, and higher churches shall establish 
and maintain their own seminaries, when able. But 
this decree was passed for the purpose of securing the 
best possible training for the priest, and is not to be 
interpreted in such a literal fashion that it would 
become a real hindrance to the very result its frarners 
had in mind. 
In this country we have never been able to carry 
out the letter of the decree for lack of money alid 
men. Now that the day is at hand when these lacks 
trouble us no more, the diocesan seminary has bec(nne 
unnecessary and cum bersolne, and may do as III ueh 
to defeat the intentions of the Tridentine legislators 
as it once helped to carry them out. It does not suit 
the times nor the country. It is too small and too 
ready to fall into diocesan narrowness. It had a 
strong raison d'être, and still has for SOIne countries, 
in the days of the Lutheran revolt, when bishops and 
dioceses were fewer, the latter often containing one, 
two, and three thousand priests. Local boundaries 
were then more than national lin1Ïts in the common 
mind. A diocese ,vas often a civil principality, and 
all life centered in the see. The common people 
travelled not at all, because it took money not only to 
travel, but to travel with safety. The average staid 
citizen ended life where he began it. The average 
priest found his diocese a wide world, hence the 
necessity of legislating diocesan selninal'ies into pop- 
ular existence at that time. We have not had the 
diocesan seminary in America, and have relied upon 
the central institutions at l\Iontreal, Baltimore, Troy, 
and in foreign countries, to educate the cleric. The 
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pre
ent clergy of New England ,vere trained side by 
side with the clergy of Canada in the Sulpitian senli- 
nary of l\Iontreal, or \vith the clergy of the New York 
province in Troy, or met the students of the South 
and 'Vest in St. l\Iary's seminary of B a1tÎ1n ore. AR 
a result the Ne,v England cleric is more in touch ,vith 
his tÏ1nes and the brethren of all parts of the country 
than the prieRts of any other section. 
The central, not the diocesan, seminary is the 
institution best suited to the tillles, the nation, and 
the gpneral pUl'se. The man of intelligence is to-day 
the worlel's citizen. Intercollllllunication is so easy, 
ne,vs is spread so thoroughly and cheaply, that a 
luau is not educated unless his acquaintance ,vith 
the earth is large. The mf\re living in certain locali- 
ties iR an education. The great cities of Europe and 
An1erica are real schools to those who so use tllem. 
Life and its problems are brought to a focus in the 
centres of population and activity. The student 
learns llluch and well in a short time. The mere 
association ,vith the students of other lands in the 
saIne pursuit can be Inade an education. It enlarges 
the nlÎnd and the sympathies. All this is so well 
known as to be commonplace in the utterance. The 
marked tel1c1ency of the age is toward concentration 
of effoTt. Not only the little industries are swallowed 
by the large, the small states merged into the greater, 
but the lesser schools faùe before the superior advan- 
tages of moùern universities. The central sen1Ïnary, 
not confinE'J to the students of one or t,vo dioceses, 
located in a social centre, patronized by clerics of all 
sectiollR, iR in line with thp preH8nt tpndency. It 
proviùes the advantages of locality and association 
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mentioned above; it is apt to be entirelJ
 free fronl 
the unavoidable narrowness of a diocesan institutiun. 
These advantages lllay be all negative, but they are 
none the less advantages. The true student would 
much prefer a training in l\Iontreal or N e,v Y ol'k to 
the same training in 'Vay back, for the reasons ,vhich 
lllake Paris preferable to Albany. In planning new 
institutions or adopting new methods it is adyisable 
to study the tastes ana manners of the age, and rarely 
is it wise to run counter to theIll. The Jesuits are 
close observers of men and events, and in t11Ïs country 
they have located all their colleges in the larger cities. 
As a consequence their colleges ,viII get thp Lest 
students in nUlllbers, and can give thelll the best pos- 
sible trainilig. The narrowness of diocesan seu1Ì- 
naries is as certain and ineradicable as the narrow- 
ness of a country town. The pl'ofe
sol's and supflriors 
may have the best intentions, ,vide experience, liberal 
views-nevertheless their diocesan seulinal'.}' ,vill be 
narrow in fact if not in intention or method. And if 
the time could be conceived when this country would 
have a seminary in each of two or three hunùred 
dioceses, the fancy Inig1lt easily grow confused 111anu- 
facturing two hundred special abnospheres to sur- 
round the said selllinaries. 
The central selllinary is better suited to the genius 
of the An1ericfin nation; in fact it is the only one at 
all suited to our political conaition. 'Ve are not be- 
lievers in centralization of political po,ver, and as a 
consequence our aangers will always lie in the inde- 
pendence of the different states, in the exaggeration 
rather of their special powers; just as in the old 
monal'chies the dangel' lay in the assumption of 
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tyrannical powers by the nlonarch. Sectionalism 
will always threaten our union. It is not possible to 
confer any greater strength on the Federal Govern- 
ment; therefore the bonds vd1Ïch hold the ,vLole 
people in unity of feeling and in COlnlnon s'ylnpathy 
IUUSt be closely looked after and tenderly strength- 
ened. The leaders nlust reluain in tou
h, and if they 
can be educated together so mnch the better. The 
Catholic priesthood lnust be national at all tilnes. 
'Ve never ,vish to see again the sectionalism of the 
Rebellion. The priest lllUSt be the model patriot, 
and the leader to ,vhonl the people can look for the 
truth when selfish political leadel's are scheming for 
disunion. The clerical body Inust therefore be one in 
high political sentÏ1nent as well as in faith. The 
melllbers must have real acquaintance with one an- 
other. The priests of the different parts of the coun- 
try must have known one another through seminary 
days, through the COlnmon literature and journalism 
after,vard, thl'ough frequent conventions and social 
meetings all their lives. 
The diocesan sen1Ïnary is helpless in creating this 
COlnmon acquaintance and feeling. It is really a 
great hindrance to conlmunity of sentÏ1nent. The 
central seminary alone-in ,vhich the youths of all 
sections sit ùown for six years of study and holy COlll- 
rade
hi p-can do the ,york of bringing the clergy into 
a noble and fruitful RYlllpathy, into unity of senti- 
nlent, ,vhich does not exist among theln at present in 
this country. Exclusiyeness is the lllark of the cleri- 
cal body in the United Stat.es, and seenlS to be extend- 
ing its powers. ",Vere it not for the colleges it ,vonld 
be po
sible for the student of a particular race or a 
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particular section to pass through his school days 
and his whole life without getting intimate acquain- 
ta.nce outside that race or section. The Jesuits are 
divided into a German and an American body, with 
special novitiates and spheres, and after entering the 
novitiate their novices never meet one another or out- 
siders in social companionship. The Redeluptorists 
are German in their official life with a certain conde- 
scension to An1el'icans; the Franciscans are either 
Gerlnan or Italian; the DOlninicans are seen rarely 
after the novitiate closes upon then1; the descendants 
of French-Canadians are largely educated in the 
province of Quebec; the natives of Gel'lnan blood are 
shut up in Gerlnan colleges, selninaries, parishes, 
literature, and social life. In dioceses of n1Ìxed pop- 
ulations the clergy of the various nationalities do not 
hold any but official intercourse with brethren of 
another nationality, forming social circles on race 
lines. In the very councils of the church their in- 
terests clash. "\Vhat a spectacle! And all the InOl'e 
foolish because of the fact that the main body of 
Catholics are natives of this land, and have the C01l1- 
mon bond of patriotisln to cll'a,y theln together. 
Thus with the religious con1munities standing apart 
from the secular clergy, from one another, cultivatillg 
exclusiveness in their own circles; lrith the dioceses 
indifferent and often hostile to one another; with the 
circles within circles formed in the single dioceses; 
with the clashing of race interests" in the general life 
of the church in America-,ve present a favorahle 
flank for the attack of heresy and schism, and Heelll 
to be a helpless force in the important task of holding 
the people in unity of sentÏ1nent when treason and 
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sectionalisn1 schelne fur a following. In fact, were 
it not for the colleges, of ,vhich the great n1ajority 
are Alnerican 'nolens volens, our condition ,voulcl be 
hopeless. The first ray of light into this darkness 
brought upon us by the supineness of the leaders is 
the establislnnent of two novitiates in the vicinity of 
the 'Vashington University: that of the Paulist and 
that of the l\larist comn1unity, ,vith the pronlÌse of 
others. The intercourse of the secular and the com- 
Inunity priests froln all parts of the country in the 
capital of the nation is the n10st hopeful sign of the 
tirnes. The central seminary is thus foreshadowed. 
A hillt is given of its possibilities at an opportune 
Inoment. The establishment of Brighton S2111inary 
near Boston has shut off Ne,v England fronl its former 
friendly intinlacy with New York and Quebec. The 
l\lidllle States are fast surrendering to the diocesan 
selninary, as no less than ten of these institutions 
are located north of Baltimore. The West is ceasing 
to send students beyond Cincinnati. In fact it may 
seen1 useless to write of the central senlÌnary at all. 
It is not a popular or practical idea with the current 
rUllnillg the other ,vay. Only one fact stands in its 
favor, that not one out of ten diocesan seminaries is fit 
to carryon the w'ork of training the priest as the time 
and our needs denland. Scarcely one has a suffi- 
ciently numerous or cOlnpetent faculty. They all 
lill1 p in some particular, and the excuse is poverty. 
It is valid, but if bvo-thirds of the nUlnber retired 
from tbe Ininistry of interference the rest would have 
students, professors, and means in plenty. 
It has occurred 
8 lnore than one observer that the 
one way out of all difficulties is to adopt the Rornan 
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idea of the Propaganda with an American applica- 
tion. A hint of it is provided in the establislllnent 
of the llovi tia tes of religious communities around ihe 
Washington University. If a central selninary were 
established at New York with a single competent 
faculty, dioceses frolll afar could build their colleges 
there and enjoy the facilities of the highest education 
at a bearable expense. One faculty, one libra,ry, one 
Tule, one method, and lTIany buildings. Such semi- 
naries would partake of the nature of uni versi ties; 
they could be located at important points from Ne\v 
York to San Francisco; their advantages would be 
:nnumerable; the poorest diocese with sufficient 
students could have its special building in charge of 
{1 rector. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the details 
of the scheme. It unites economy and efficiency. It 
adheres almost to the letter of the Council of Trent, 
and pays a compliment to the Roman idea. It does 
away with diocesan narrowness and inefficiency. It 
would 1e the death of exclusiveness. It \vould hasten 
the day of unity. The new seminaries are going up 
rapidly in different parts of the country, and few of 
them seem to recognize the new day and the new ideas. 
The bishops are planning apparently on the old lines, 
\vhich might not do much harm if their plans could 
be changed by their successors. The mischief is that 
they rarely can be changed, and so a legacy of tribu- 
lation attends the memory of men who thought to do 
good \vithout considering the generation 'which \vas 
to reap poorly fron1 their Gowing. It is a wise 
thought to leave scope for alteration in plalls that 
affect three or foul' generations. It must be con- 
fessed that men do not build that \va v, not eyen the 
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rel
gious communities with their celestial inspirations. 
Founders love to bind the future to their crotchets, 
even as a will-maker exults in putting restriction on 
his heirs. 
The ecclesiastical authorities in great centers of 
population need conSUlllmate prudence and ,vide 
vision in this regard. The present has little respect 
for the past in practical matters. A man of the 
best intentions and of creditable talent can often get 
Inore curses than blessings fronl an irreverent and 
nettled posterity. Cardinal'V aughan of London, an 
experienced, inventive, and large-Illinded prelate, evi- 
dpntly shares in the viH\vS expressed in this chapter, 
and has no confidence in diocesan selllinaries \vhich 
are not able to provide the best and lllost liberal train- 
ing. As soon as he took charge of the see at 'Yest- 
minster, he promptly closed the diocesan seminary 
of Hanlmersll1ith, sent his students to Ushaw, per- 
suaded three or four other bishops to do Iike\vise, 
and, when criticised for his action, defen<1ed hiInself 
in the cohul1ns of the Tablet with reasons of the sallIe 
character as have been advanced in this YOIUllIe. He 
declared that in Ushaw he hoped a half score of 
dioceses might concentrate their funds and energies, 
and get pelfectly trained priests froIll a well-appoillted 
sen1Ïnary instead of depending upon three or four 
struggling institutions unfitted for the worl\:. The 
American bishops should profit by his exau1ple. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE STUDENT AND HIS TENEMENTS. 


THE tenell1ents of the student are fotlr: the pri- 
nlary school, the college, the sen1inary, and his own 
body. He lives in the three first a lin1ited llu1l1ber of 
years, in the last for his lifetime. The attention paid 
to the four by experts and the authorized is justi- 
fied by the circumstanceH. Never have they received 
such notice and study as at this time fron1 analy- 
tical n1Ïnds. 'rhe Greeks of course ,vere renlnrkable 
in their esteem for beautiful bodies and fine buildings, 
and for the sciences upon which both were CC'llstl'ucted. 
They were not so careful a
 to the nUlnhprs who 
might attain physieal perfection, or as to the exten- 
sion of architectural Leauty to the dwellings of the 
poor. Nowadays our thinkers are bound no DIan 
shall be without a fine body and its natural ::5ocial 
counterpart, a fine house. In particular the te11e- 
n1e11t8 of the Rtullellt are an object of their deep Holiei- 
tude. School alill college are being studied with 
enthusiasDl; even the clerical seminary is getting 
attention; and the bOlly which must carry HIe Blind 
frorn one eternity to the other, fron1 llothinglless to 
1ife eternal, has a host of artists and physicians alid 
att
etes and llygienists inventing new wheels to carry 
it up to the limit of a century. This is delightful to 
the souls who believe that this life should be Inadp 
liO 
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as plea
allt as the facts permit; and where is the soul, 
Hailltly or sinful, that ,vould object to so 
ound and 
divine a doctrine? l\Iannlust live, and decently; his 
hou
e and his b()(.ly ought to be pleasant teneillellts; 
alHl that ciyilization is a poor thing ,vhich cannot se- 
cnre hill1 [1 decent h0111e and a decent body. There- 
fore ill trainillg the youth for his carper in tiIne and 
eternity nothing is trivial; and after soul and intel- 
lect his earthly tenements are of prÍ1ne importance. 
The ad yoca tes of a wise asceticism in clerical life 
nlay ,,'ell object to the exaggerations of recent the- 
orists on physical developlnent. There is in the 
present air a new ism, which may be called athleti- 
cisnl. It is the ,vish of the "Triter to avoid any con- 
cCHsions to this ne\v quasi-heresy. The priest is the 
naturall'epresentative and official guide of the ascetic 
life, and the selninarian should be trained in the 
principles and methods of that life. It is the life of 
the cross. The spirit which breathes in true asceti- 
cism should animate the levite and the priest from 
the moment of the divine call to the exit from this 
world. As far as the new athleticism neutralizes or 
minimizes this spirit of the cross it must be deuounced 
and destroyed. Yet it should be borne in mind that 
there is a true athleticism as well as a false; and a 
false as well as a true asceticisll1. The confounding 
of them has wrought much confusion among Christian 
educators. If they are confounded by the l'eaclers of 
tl1Í
 essay the author will be hopelessly misunder- 
stood. rrhe true asceticism looks more to the end 
thau to the methods; the false attache
 more impor- 
tallce to the method
 than to the end. Thf' professors 
of the latter will read the next chapter with disgust; 
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material things in their opinion should bave no 
interest for the priesthood; food, rain1ent, and hous- 
ing sufficient to give the will a body to \vork in and 
upon, and 110 discussion of the luaking, the cooking, 
the building,-this is their ideal; while all falniliarity 
with the body looks to them like a surrender to con- 
cupiscence. "7 e have all seen some of the results of 
thÜ
 false asceticisln in our sen1inaries; \vhere it was 
often regarded as a sin against the spirit to cOlllplain 
of cold rOOIns, bad food, poor hospital treatInent, long 
kneeling at prayers, and other violations of the rules 
of health and COllInon sense; and a den1and for a 
gymnasÍlull or reasonable variety in exercise was 
thought to sbo\v a lack of vocation. 
The true asceticism has a better grip on the present. 
It is practical. It takes acc'Junt of all things in their 
exact relati011ship to the end; it gives to Cæsar just 
tribute; it puts the ,york before the fast, the pra.yer 
before either, the spirit in C0111n1and of all. It finds 
"just enough" more difficult than the art of fasting, 
and the exterior heroics of the saints; it acknowledges 
a difference bebveen races and clÏ1nates in the appli- 
cation of ascetic principles; 1110re than all it a<11nits 
that it is easier to acquire personal perfection thall 
tu preach perfectly the gospel of Christ. It aLhnits 
that certain literary exponents of asceticism lay down 
rules whose observance 'would hinder the ,york of 
charity in the church; as a matter of fact their obser- 
vance in seminaries has deprived students of health 
and spirit, often of reason, and given the dioceses too 
large a percentage of invalid priests to support. The 
saints were noted for their prudence and heroism; 
nlallY ascetic writers have more heroisrn thalJ pru- 
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dence. Severity in the ascetic training of the young 
cleric is hurtful. The modern Christian world has 
no sYlnpathy with severe asceticism, and rejects both 
its practice and its literary expression. But the 
spirit of the cross remains, and only the expression 
of that spirit Heed be changed. The endeavor of the 
"Titer is to make that expression in the Alnericall 
fashion, which may also be calletl the English fashion, 
and the Irish fashion, for it has found support arnong 
the clergy of England anù Irelanll these Inany decades. 
There is a true athleticisnl and a false. The latter 
has let lose on the world within twenty years a set of 
,vhooping, hurdy-gurdy lecturers, ,vhose sole religion 
is hygiene, or physical developlllent, and whose dog- 
Inas are anathelll:1S against certain foods, against 
11larriage, and against any other process of training 
children than that of the stock-farm. They are il'- 
religious in intention very often. This spurious 
athleticislll makes the hUlllan body divine, and the 
stolnach intelligent. Its aÎ1n seenlS to be methodic 
sensuality. It
 honest contrary has the legitin1ate 
object of securing to each human being a sound body 
for his career in the world, and commends itself to 
sensible lnen by its I'easonable principles and methods. 
EJucators have adopted it with joy, and the students 
of the .world have been fascinated by its charms. It 
is unnecessary to describe it here, as its features will 
be described in later chapters. This point, ho\vever, 
is to be observed: that educators must choose whether 
they ,vill or no between the true athleticism and the 
false. The proper training of the body as ,veIl as of 
the n1ind and the soul must hereafter have a place in 
all schools. The people recognize the enormous 
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value of careful physical training, which develops the 
young body properly, hinders and cures sicknes
, and 
aids both n1Ïnd and soul in the way to perfection. 
They are as bellt 011 getting this ph.ysical training as 
shre,vd educators al'e bent on giving it. In this the 
moderns differ nothing froln the ancients, except tl1at 
t11e educator now secures for each child in the schools 
w hat was done for the luckier ones of other days in the 
court, the carnp, or the jousting-field. The scientific 
treatment of athletics is the modern blessing. It has 
found its ,vay into the popular heart, into the schools 
and colleges. It must enter the clerical seminaries, 
modified of course by the ain1s of the seminary, but 
none the less scientific and thorough, and in accord 
with the tastes of the time. A vigorous manhood, 
muscular and virile, is highly prized by tl.e English- 
speaking priesthood all over the world. It has steadily 
refused to accept the physical standard satisfactol'Y to 
the clergy in some parts of Europe. The ideal priest 
in English-speaking countries must have all the 
popular virtues of the manly as well as the priestly 
standard; a gent1en1an in polish and education, chaste 
and pious, and of good physical presence, with a taste 
or appreciation for the athletic sports of the nation, 
if ,vithout skill in thenl. Rarely lIas the seminary 
,vhich trains the American priest paid any attention 
to the facts in the case. For some years it has 
resisted the pressure brought to bear by the students 
in favor of athletic games. That it cannot resi
t any 
longer is made clear by the building of gymnasiull1s 
in the new seminaries. 
However, the facts in the case deserve equal con- 
sideration ,vith the theory, and the writer proceeds 
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to de:-;eribe for the authorities in sen1Ïnaries the 
Anlel'ieall boy in his gaules, in the hOIlle circle, in 
that èutire period of trainillg whieh precedes his 
plltranl'p into clerical life. The facts precede the 
theory naturally. ....\t four ye,-trs of age the An1erican 
boy beg-ills to throw stoues, and snowballs, aud loose 
things generally, but always at a mark. In self- 
defense his parents aud trainers provide him with a 
Inin1Ïc bat and ball, and thus introLluce hill1 to his 
athletic career. At seven he is a baseball player of 
experience; he has ,vrestled and boxed with his com- 
rades in the meantime, and has seen through a knot- 
hole, or attended, the athletic games of the clubs or 
aeaden1Ïes in his locality. He has Leen at the circus. 
He has learned to swill1. His ,vhole play-life is 
ruled by the athletic idea. In SUll1mer he spends 
much of his vacation iu the ,vater; froIn the pond he 
goes to the ball-field; interyals are devoted to wres- 
tling with his comrades, to spas1l10dic boxing, to play- 
ing circus with h0111e-ll1ade trapezes, paper hoops, 
parallel hal's, and the like; and the city boy tries his 
speed and wind and daring by occasional trial heats 
with the police. In school he geb
 light gYlnnastics, 
and drills, the clubs give hÜn hea\Tier work in the 
gYlnnasÍlUl1, the colleges graduate hÜn into all1ateur 
baseball and athletics, and strive to keep hilll occu- 
pied as ,veIl as healthy. He skates winter and 
surnmer, with the blade for the ice and the wheel for 
the street. He is a bicyclist, a yacht-owner, a fisher 
and hunter, a fencer, a hand-ball fiend as his tastes 
rnn. He carries these athletic habits far into late 
manhood. These are the facts. Compare with them 
another fact: that he must surrender at once, as if 
5 
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paralzyed, the habit of his life the mOlnent his foot 
paSHes the selninary threshold, in deference to a 
theory of clerical physique and activity which does 
not belong to this country and has no countenance 
here. His sole exercise no\v is a long walk daily, 
sufficiently dull to neutralize its naturally healthful 
effect. lIe is perll1Ï.tted hand-ball uncleI' restrictions 
in a fe,v places, and other institutions permit base- 
Lall with limitations. 
With the results we are familiar. What are many 
seminaries but homes for hypochondriacs, \vhere 
dyspepsia, headache, constipation, biliousness live 
riotously and driye many students to the grave, or 
Lring 011 scrupulousness and other forn1s of insanity, 
or send theln into the world \vith lowered vitality and 
enfeebled cOllstitution8. The mere change from the 
active life of the world, \vhere vitality is fed by air 
and vigorous exercise, to the quiet, dreamy, physi- 
cally inactive life of the selninary is enough to depri Yè 
the yigorous youth of physical and mental vitality 
\vithin a year. That it does not is due to the students 
thel11selve8, who try to make up in the vacations for 
the frightfullo
ses of vitality inflicted by the sen1i- 
nary routine. There is sonlething criminal in the 
indifference which overlooks the conditions from 
which the student departed to accept the life of a 
senlÎnarian, and proyides no intermediate step to 
let him down gently from great physical activity to 
cOlnparative inactivity. If the advocates of clerical 
decorum after the European mode are to prevail, they 
should at least grade the road fronl one routine to the 
other. In:-, tefi d only too many of them accuse the 
victims of their discipline of lack of ,.ocaiiou ".hen 
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the latter cOlnplain of the ills to which indifference 
aud incapacity alike have subjected then1. 
An adl1itional ,voe for the Alnerican student springs 
froln his hOllle training and habits 'with l'egard to food. 
He is usually a hearty eater of strong food. The 
average hOlne is not so poor but that it affords some 
variety to its inlnates, and the cooking is adapted to 
the ta
tes of the family. At the least each can get 
,vhat suits his digestion, no lnatter how simple and 
inexpensive lllay be the rnenu. The vigorous life out- 
doors easily assimilates any sort of food. Still ,ve 
are a nation of dyspeptics, and have grown particular 
in our eatillg habits. College fare is not different 
froll1 that of the seIuinary, and its sÍ1nplicity causes 
luuch gruIl1bling among students; yet dYHpepsia on 
account of the food is practically unknown in the col- 
leges. The physical activity and greater freedom of 
college life secure a comfortable digestion, which is 
the luain thing in keeping the general health good. 
The seminary taùle is severe enough, antI ought to be 
better in details to be pointed out later; but its 
severity is as ,vater to ice compareù with the inter- 
nal anguish caused by nature's attenlpts at assimi- 
lation of the food. It is incredible that our seminary 
educators can expect a young American to keep his 
health and mental po,vers after the sudden and 
cheerless change from a fair table and an active 
life to a poorly supplied table and a sedentary rou- 
tine. It is regrettable that a student must do with- 
out physical developInent in the seminary; yet, 
in addition, to lose his health there, or suffer in- 
jury ,vhich takes years to repair, is an outrage. It 

oula be tolerated only by the innocent, who have 
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trusted too much to the supposed good qualities of 
old systems. 
It is again
t the nature and habits of the American 
student to lay aside his love for athletic gaUH:)S. It 
is plain that to do so suddenly must hring inju}'." to 
his health. No Anlerican educator can see any valid 
reason for banishing the national games from the 
sen1Înary campus, inasmuch as they are necessary to 
health and an interest in life. This essay will go a 
degree farther, and advocate the physical deyelop- 
ment of the student who enters the seminary with too 
little vitality, or ,veak constitution. It should be 
within the province of the seminary, as of the l\lilitary 
Academy, to develop the growing youth into a healthJ 
man. Not only the mental and spiritual growth, 
but the physical should receive proper attention. 
The parents of the young men have surrendered them 
to the seminary quite as absolutely as the military 
cadets are handed over to the government; and it is 
their right to have their children looked after in all 
essentials. It Inay look spiritual to display a certain 
neglect of the body, but with gro,ving children that 
sort of spirituality is out of the question. There is 
one other n1atter which can only be hinted at here: 
the relationship between health and natural chastitJ, 
between ill health and impurity. The sen1inarian is 
preparing to take the obligation of chastity. The 
Joke ,vhich he puts upon his nature ought not to be 
weighted beyond endurance. There is a natural 
chastity, born of a healthy body and a careful train- 
ing, which is found in many who have never had any 
stronger motive for preserving a fine purity of 
thought, speech, desire, and action throush many 
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years. l\Iedical 111en attri1)ute this natural purity to 
perfect health, gooù home training, early discipline 
in restraining the passions. For the future celibate 
this natural chastity 'would be an immense aiù in the 
telnptations of life. It does not d
pend upon the 
abRence or paralysis of virility, 'which in themselves 
are no guarantees of a cLaste life; Lut rather upon 
hannonious conditions both in the body and in the 
mind. These harmonious contU tions are the result 
of a vigorous anù 'well-ballasted vitality. 
Once upon a time 111en looked upon muscles as the 
signs of strength; now they look to the vital, or stay- 
ing power, roughly called "sand." Without this vi... 
tality, which often exists in sick and c1eforn1ed boc1i
s, 
there can he little Inentality; in the Dlan aggressive 
lnentality is said by the learned to spring from the 
virile powers; as a conclusion one cannot but feel tho 
interdependence of healtl1, virility, mentality, and 
natural chastity; all three in turn having their sources 
in part in perfect health, perfect vitality. A feeble 
body, on the other hand, seen1S to be the true parent of 
a crotchety minù, and impotency; in nlany cases this 
physical feebleness leads to various forms of impurity, 
as medical Inen testify; even in persons \vho before 
were of pure habit, and who still hold to the standanl 
of chastity. 'Vhat is all this but a crude diRsertation 
on the lnens sana in corpore sano: a principle so "'ell 
accepted in theory that fe\v ever take the trouble to 
put it in practice unless their own body is concerned. 
It needs a new application for our 
eminaries. The 
writer concludes, therefore, with the assumption tllat 
the next chapter is not without justification. And 
with another, that the seminarian has a real right 
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to his health, to proper physical training in the selni- 
nary sufficient to keep hin1 in health, and to give him 
a sound in place of a ,veak body, as far as healthy 
conditions of living can do it. If the West Point 
Acaden)y can perforn1 these ,,,ondel's for the leaders 
of the army, there is no reason why the selninaries 
cannot surpass the Academy. Poverty is the excuse 
made by somo faculties for the lack of efficiency in 
this anù other lnatters. It is often a legitimate 
excuse, but not to be received in this instance. The 
poor are l'arely without the blessing of health; the 
poor seminarians are too often persecuted hy dys- 
pepsia. In later chapters it will be seen ho\y poor 
excuses can support evil traditions through decades, 
in spite of the onslaughts of truth. 
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IT is perhaps unnecessary to describe the attitude 
of the a verage seminary faculties toward all things 
hygienic, and especially with regard to the physical 
developnlent of the students in their charge. Build- 
ing with l'eference to the health of tenants is of recent 
date, and the ancients are not to be hhuued for not 
doing that of ,vhich they and their day kne,v noth- 
ing. l\Ioreover, the sen1Ïnary buildings no,v going 
up in Anlerica, or recently erected, as in Ne,v York, 
Boston, Rochester, and St. Paul, are all in the hands 
of cOlllpetent architects, and are or ,,,ill be fitted with 
the modern conyeniences; and as to the older estab- 
lishnlents they are too conservative often to be dis- 
turbed by any clalnor for such innovations as baths, 
gymnasiums, sanitary kitehens, and the like. God 
speed and bless their dil'Hllantling and decay! They 
did Inankind good seryice, and hundreds of the no- 
blest hearts sanctified their fortress-like ,valls; for 
whose sake let us add no reproach to the insults of 
time and change. One evil of the old-time n1anage- 
ment is, however, likely to cling to the Iuost finished 
and lHodeI'n of our ne,v sen1Ïnaries, and to appear in 
mischievous power ,vhenever the two diI'e constella- 
tions, an econon1Ïzing bishop and an im prudent 
bursar, aI'ise in conjunction above the horizon. This 
71 
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evil is insufficient heating of thp sen1inary. 'Vho 
does not recall ,vith a Inalediction the theorif'1=ì and 
practice in vogue on this matter ten 'years ago, and 
still in favor in many sen1inaries; ,,
hen the chapel 
,vas without heat all night, and the classroolns also, 
nineteen out of the twenty-four hours; ,vhen the heat 
,vas turned on an hour before these rooms were to be 
occupied, and the dead cold of unventilated rooms 
pierced the very marro,v and paralyzed soul, mind, 
and body together, leaying only the ability to curse 
with stiffening lips the authors of our sufferings. The 
cruelty of this ignorance, indifference, neglect is not 
to be easily condoned. Heat is a necessity to the 
healthiest body; what must it not be to thE\ young, 
gro,ving, sometimes enervated bodies of students? It 
sllould be the care of superiors to have in every rOOln 
of their institution a healthy, equable heat, in wl1Ïch 
the functions of the body, the mind, and thp soul, as 
they must ,york in a clerical student, can go 011 with 
sure ease and comfort. It is unnecessary to POi-It out 
the necessity of n10derate, equal)le, and ,vell-regulated 
temperature in all chvellings occupied by Illen; those 
who wish to dispute the necessity can go argue ,vith 
the red Inen; this chapter no,v takes up the question 
of proper physical developn1ent for seminarians. 
The gYlllnasiulll ,vill hereafter be an ordinary 
feature of all American selninaries. It win be the 
official deparbnent, the bureau, for all things con- 
nected with health and pllYRical development. N ever- 
theless its mere presence alllong the other buildings 
will not assure to the student either health or develop- 
ment. There must be teachers, n systellJ, examina- 
tions, and results must be watched, secured, and 
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studied as in other departments. Ho"r can all this 
be done, at what expense, 'with what labor and method? 
Let us learn fronl the l\Iili tary Academy and from 
Yale College. At \\7 est Point each candidate is sub- 
jected to a physical examination; if he be not in 
sound health, fairly-formed, 'with good teeth, hear- 
ing, eyesight, he is rejected; he ,vill be accepted 
otherwise though in point of development he rnay 
needrnuch training to bring hill1 up to the 
tandard. 
At Yale the physical exarninatioll is not COlllpulsory, 
only for those who are to nlake use of the gymnasium. 
This plan might be more acceptable to the n1ajority 
of seminarians, though the compulsory examination 
is not without its merits. Either should be adopted 
for our seminaries, and the exan1Ïnation once made 
the student's condition should be entered upon the 
books, his athletic class named, and such adyice given 
him as the circumstances suggest to the examining 
physician. If his heart be weak, or his vitality low, 
he will be warned against excesses in exercise. De- 
fiencies in form, such as narrow chest, round shoulders, 
deficiencips in nlovement and posture, such as ,valk- 
ing or standing with toes in,vard, will be pointed out 
to him, with instruction how soonest to get I'id of 
them. This physical examination 'will be repeated 
twice each year by the medical man in the case of 
first-year men. For the healthier and more experi- 
enced the annual examination may be sufficient. 
The records of physical examination are to be the 
guide of the physical instructor in charge of the gy m- 
nasiuln. Accorùing to the record, he ,vill assign the 
student Lis class and his luethods of exercise. So 
familiar are we all with the methods of the moùern 
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college gymnasium that it is unnecessary here to go 
into details. It its enough to say that the physical 
instructor and his school are to be permanent features 
of the seminary course; that the seminarians are to 
attend the gymnasium as they 'would a class in dogma; 
that a record is to be kept of their progress; and that 
they are to indulge in all the exercises peculiar to the 
gymnasium, drill included. Lectures on hygiene, 
on domestic medicine, on self-treatment in slight dis- 
orders are a necessary feature of the gymnasiulll in- 
struction. The result of five or six years of intelli- 
gent and systematic work after this fashion will 
secure for each seminarian 'v hat is secured for each 
West Point cadet, a fine vitality, sound health, a 
graceful body, and a graceful carriage, when the con- 
stitution is good at the beginning; and in the case of 
the feeble or deficient this training may build up a 
new and sound body, or at least add to the vigor and 
years and usefulness of the student. It will send a 
young man to the mission well prepared to endure 
labors and to take care of himself; intel1igent in the 
care of his body, he will reach maturity as graceful 
and sound of body as do the officers of the army; 
and his chancps for old age are bettered. Whereas 
at present too large anum bel' of the young priests 
entel
 upon parish ,york emaciated, ,veak, bloodless, 
spend years in recovering from the injuries inflicted 
by sen1inary training, gro,v fat ana shapeless in body 
befol'e their youth is passed, and often gro,v mentally 
morbid, and drop into the grave between fifty and 
sixty after a physically il'rpgular and uncomfortable 
life. To all objections whieh Inay be ofl'el'ed against 
the suggestions of this paragraph there is but one 
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respon
e: the ...\.nlerican clergy are quietly adopting 
theln all in their private liYe
 as a meallH of reaching 
a vigorous maturity and a respectable old age. They 
are reading up h}gielle and medicine, with a view to 
self-treahnent. They are investing in health-lifts, 
Loat:-;, bicycles, and gymllastic apparatus. r
rhey 
practice the !(llei pp s.Y
ten1. In a word, they are 
doing now what should have been done in their school 
days. :x eed another ,vord be said? 
'Ve hear a great deal about the ecclesiastical spirit 
and the destruction of it by the practical n1ateriali
nl 
of ganles and athletic exercises; but contrast with 
these exercises the practical n1aterialislll of a bitter 
struggle for health; the vacations, the illdolences, 
pleasures, cOllsultations ,vith doctors and llurses, 
nloney spent, Inedicines s,vaJlowed; and ,vha can 
hesitate in his choice of Inaterialisrns ? No: the gYln- 
nasiuln Hnd what it stands for in our AUlerican worlJ 
are here to stay; the abuses must be guarded against; 
the spiritualll1ust not suffer; the end and aim of all 
athletics and hygienics must be no 1110re than the 
securing of fair health, which it seenlS God illtended 
we should enjoy in this ,vorld; and athletics every- 
where are to he regulated accoI'dingly. The priest 
cloes not need the nluscle of the blackslnith, but he 
does need as perfect a vitality as can be obtained. 
His labors, ,vhell steadily caITied 011, are very exhaust- 
iug, and as they are of the sedentary sort in good 
part, his vitality, not his muscle, suffers constant 
drain. It is very true that vitality does llot depend 
alone on athletic exercises and aeti ve ganles for its 
c1evelolnnent. European priests live to an adyanced 
age with as little exercise as a woman nlight take, and 
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enjoy a rich vitality to the last. But it must be 
remeIllbered that their physical training from infancy 
is altogether different froll1 ours; they do not indulge 
in the violent games of the American world; they are 
not accustomed to such physical activity in youth; 
and the transition to the selninary and the routine of 
clerical life is not attended with ill conseqences. 
'rhe point Inade in this essay is that the American 
boy Inust not be measured by the European boy. He 
must be taken as he is; and as he is an active creature, 
it is downright cruelty to subject him to the regime 
which fits the less active European. The ecclesias- 
tical spirit is a relative matter. Frenchmen are 
shocked at our national habits of swimming, at our 
ordinary clerical dress, at our use of tobacco; SJl'ians 
are shocked at the lack of modesty visible to theln in 
European dreEs; but Americans are not shocked at 
these things; and they are horrified that foreigners 
should find ÏInmoJesty where none is intended or 
thought of. Some trainers of seminarians look upon 
it as immodesty to remove the soutane for a gan1e of 
baseball, and consider our COlnmon gaIlles as unRuitecl 
to clerics. 'Ve have different views, and we desire 
that in our seminaries such games as baseball, tennis, 
and handball shall be permitted to the students in 
moderation, as a pleasant and rational ll1ethoc1 of 
building up that vitality so nece
sal'y to body and 
mind, RO useful in repressing the violence of youthful 
appetiteR. This is the universal sentÏInent of the 
American clergy. Therefore the ideal sen1inar.r will 
see that the gymnasiuIll is supplen1enteJ by the ganles 
mentioned, and if all the students use thell1 HO Illuch 
the better for the church and the church's treasury. 
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1\lore important than either the gymnasium or 
the national games in keeping the student in good 
health, or providing him ,vith it, is the refectory and 
kitchen of the seminary. To judge from the universal 
experience on this point there is not a seminary on 
tIle continent where tllis fact has ever been recognized. 
'Ye all kno,v the reaHon-poverty. It i
 a souud one, 
-unanswerable. 'Yhen ,vin ,ve be rich enough to 
secure sufficient and becoming nouri::;llll1ent for our 
clerical students is a question not unworthy the 
attention of the bishops. An examination of the 
Sulpitian traaitions show
 ,vhat importance these 
exporienced lllen attached to the kitchen department 
of the sen1Ïnary. Their ideals are fine, but the 
attainment of then1 has not yet been reached in any 
institution with ,vhich the writer is acquainted. lIe 
has yet to lueet the prieHt who could speak in praise 
of his seminary refectory. It may be that the 
American iaeal of kitchen and refectory is too high 
for the reach, t00 delicate to be clerical, too costly to 
be practical. Let us describe that ideal, ana com- 
pare it with the actual, ,vhich has exÜ;ted over a 
century in spite of almost universal malediction. 
Americans like a cheerful, cleanly, well-lighted dining- 
}'oom, table-furniture of the simplest, only let the linen, 
glass, pottery, and cutlery keep clear of the ridiculous 
in size and shape, chairs to sit upon, napkins, respect- 
able service, such as they could get in the humblest 
homes. As to the food, four adjectives describe their 
ideal: good, simple, well- prepared, varied. Could 
any ideal be more modest, more human! 
However, as adjectives haye many meanings to 
many minds, it is fair to set forth just what Americans 
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mean by good, sÎInple, varied, wen-prepared food. 
For a seminary table simplicity ,vould mean a break- 
fast of bread and butter, coffee or milk, fruit, and a 
cereal like oatIneal; dinner of soup, meat, two vege- 
tables, dessert, bread, butter, and coffee; a supIJer of 
bread and Lutter, tea, and an appetizer such as cold 
meat. SÏInplieity is beautiful at the table of both 
kings alid churchmen, but its chann is destroJed when 
any Oile of its elell1ents is defective. The wI'iter has 
seen many clerical tables set forth after this sÏInplic- 
ity, and kne,v that the diners carried a,vay dyspepsia 
and bad tenlper froln them. All institutions of learn- 
ing follow this simple regime nowadays; but the but- 
ter is poor, for really good butter never yet reached a 
seminarian's table; the coffee and tea are always pure 
slop; the fruit and the vegetables are ,vithout char- 
acter; and so on through the list until simplicity 
becomes a horl'ible thing to the student. To stand 
simplicity of any sort, clerical or æsthetic, in table 
Inatters, the edibles must be really edible, tl1at is, 
good. Variety for a seminary table ,vould mean 
attention to the customs of the country and an under- 
standing of the markets. Americans do not desire 
European variety of any brand, no matter how cheer- 
fully they may adopt European foods or dishes. 
Their climate is severe and trying, and the average 
tern perature is dry and stimulating; therefore strong 
food the whole year round after the home fashion, 
,vhere the meats are fresh, and the procession of fruits 
and vegetables in their proper season never ends, is 
the American interpretation of variety. The careful 
preparation and serving of food are the very heart and 
soul of healthy eating, and the mothers in America 
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among a score of faults in cooking have the merit of 
pleasing the tastes of their children at the least. 
,rho ever forgets the savor of the home dishes, whose 
sweetness not eyen the finest achievements of the Del- 
monicos can include or destroy? They might have 
been rough enough in all conscience to an outsider's 
taste, but there ,vas that in them which might be 
called soul, so fine was the savor to stomach and 
tongue. This is as clear a description of ,vhat the 
,vriter means by simple, varied, good, ,veIl-prepared 
fooel, 3,s he is able to give. Americans spend far less 
time at the table than Europeans, and perhaps less 
than is healthful; but the meal-hour is always one of 
pleasant converse, the dining-room and its appoint- 
111ents are always elegant, or as near an approach to 
tlegance as means will permit, and table-manners are 
fair, and improving every year. 
'Yith this modest standard before us let us examine 
the selninary table with alll'espect for an institution 
that has slain its thousands like Saul, and is eager to 
ca tcll up with David, with due allowance for the cir- 
CUll1stances. Simplicity and variety have rarely been 
denied to the seminary table. Beyond that its record 
is hopelessly bad. The butter, sugar, tea, coffee, 
lard, andllleats are always of third grade; where the 
senlinary has no farm, the milk, fruits, and vege- 
tables are the same, and never plentiful; the refectory 
is never any too clean, the table-ware is often a bur- 
lesque in size and form; and the service furnished by 
the waiters is of the poorest. The preparation of the 
best food requires care, good cooks, proper utensils, 
and good nlaterial; but what can the best cook do 
with third-class material, insufficient help from sub- 
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ordinates, and a badly-fitted kitchen? When 
you 
add that good cooks are never found in selDinaries, 
for the reason that neither pay nor aids are good, JOU 
have the condition of the cuisine. Add to this a bur- 
sar 'whose bishop or superior has nan1ed the limit of 
t,he year's expenses, or whose reputation as a bursar 
is to be made in one session; add also the mental 
irritation of the student as he sits before his a,vful 
mess and listens in dUID b pain to the reader in the 
pulpit describing the Dlortifications of the saints; and 
you have the combination ,vhich lIas made the senli- 
nary table a by,vorcl in the land. As far as quantity 
is concerned the charge of starving the students can 
11arely be laid to a bursar's door; but on the score of 
edibility not a lawyer in the land would tal{e the 
defense of the bursars. Here is the precise difference 
behveen the sÌInplicity of home and of the seminary. 
One could eat and digest ,vith joy and benefit the 
plain fare of his mother's table, while the seminary's 
coarse and slabby abundance engendered only ,vrath 
and stonlach troubles. 
These statements and descriptions are not intended 
to irritate the bursars, but they are the facts; and the 
question is how to do away with them. There is only 
one sensible response. The authorities must be con- 
vinced that a good table is the sine qua non of the 
seminary; without it there is no sure growth and 
health for the growing youth of the institution; and 
if dyspeptic troubles are to remain a feature of the 
physical life, then mentality and spirituality are 
bound to suffer. The dining-room of the seminary 
must be a place of cheerfulness, cleanliness, and 
beauty; the table-service must be decent and becom- 
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ing as Americans regard the decency and fitness in 
these things; the kitchen 111USt be sOIl1ething more 
than a hole in the ,vall; the cooks must be capable 
and ,veIl-paid, and have enough aid to secnre them 
against over,york, since poor pay and overwork are 
the chief reasons ,vhy the cooks and assistants of 
our seminaries are invaTiably incolnpotent; the food 
served should be as sinlple as has been descrihed, 
but the staples, Ineat, bTead, Lutter, coffee, tea, In ilk, 
vegetables should be the best of their kind, invari- 
ably gootl; and they shoultl be properly cooked, well- 
served, and val'ied as ollly it ea pable cook knows ho,v 
to vary the fare by little touches of the cookiug art, 
,vhich turn the same substance iuto as many dishes 
as there are touches. 
The dinner hour, in fact the three meals, ought to 
be the grand social hour of the day; therefore the 
CustOll1 of reading ought to be banished forevpr at 
mealtinlos. This may sound like h('resy, when are 
rem8nlbered the high reCOl11111endations for this prac- 
tice, and the fine reasons upon ,vhich it is based. 
None the Jess is it a hurtful custoln for our semi- 
narians, and the good it is suppo:sed tu accolllplish 
has never been made plain to All1erican eyes. In its 
place put the reading of SOllIe pointetl topic of the 
day, spiritual, clerical, social, political, ,vhat you 
will, to occupy the first five minutes of the Ineal, and 
let the tongues of the students loose upon the topic. 
Give plenty of tÏ1ue for eating and di
eussion, thirty 
minutes for breakfast, Olle hour for dinner, and en- 
courage the habit of slow Inastication. Finally the 
bursar ought to be a man of sympathy as well as ex- 
perience. He ought to know that it costs no more in 
6 
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the long or the short run to live well than to live 
poorly, and he should be able to demonstrate the fa
t 
to his students and to the economic ,vorlel Slop- 
feeding is simply starvation; it is not econon1Y; where 
it prevails the state or the fan1Ïly or the person is 
dying by inches. A capable bursar ,vill kno,v the 
farming district around the seminary for a radius of 
a hundred rniles, and it ,vill be his foraging ground; 
l1e will be his own broker and contractor; and he will 
save the commissions, the dishonesty of the market. 
In conclusion, all that is advocated here is what the 
administration of the l\Iilitary Academy carries out. 
'Vhat it has done our seminaries can do, and ought to 
do. The gain all round is ,vonderful froln the careful 
training of the body, the healthy games, the perfect 
table; fine digestion waits on appetite; healthy boys 
are less critical of 'v hat they eat than the sickly; the 
general good humor of the students will be increased, 
and the accidental blunders of the bursar will be the 
better borne: there will be a stronger mentality, and 
the spirituality, other things being equal, will be of a 
higher average. It has already been seen how men- 
tality and spirituality for the average soul depend 
u pOll normal conditions of the body. 
This brings up another Ï1nportant subject in rela- 
tion to the health of the student, the management of 
the infirmary . No man of sense could ever under- 
stand why this department is usually the ,vorst 
managed and ,vorst fitted of the seminary, impreg- 
nable to the assault of real invalids, wide open to the 
tricksters, uncomfortable to its inmates, inefficient 
in its methods of treatInent. It would seem to be a 
foregone conclusion 'with the semInary authorities 
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tlllLt ill-health ana acciaental sickl).ess are a moral 
Ï111possihility ttlllong sell1Ïnarians; or, that seriolls 
illness never begins fronl trifling causes, and that no 
attention need be paid to a cOlnplaining student until 
he falls helpless at their feet. The conclusion and 
the methods resulting are alike dangerous. The 
sick student Ineets ,,-ith indifference and suspicion in 
order that the anthoritieH may nlake sure of punish- 
ing the healthy tricksters who can invat1e and enjoy 
at pleasure the dubious leisure of the infirmary. At 
,rest Point the resident physicißn must he in his 
office at the hospital at fiye o'clock each morning to 
Ineet and exal11Ïne the students ,vho appear for treat- 
Inent. The hospital is just what such a place should 
be ill every institution, and the medical regimen is 
precisely what a boy would receive at home, and even 
better. Only by his own stupidity and ,vilfulness 
could a cadet suffer for lack of prompt attention at 
the beginning of an illness. The infirn1ary of the 
seminary shoull1 be the finest departIl1ent and the hest 
Inanaged, although it is not an hospital. Its director 
should be a man of sense, know ledge, and kindliness, 
able to detect the presence of disease, as an anxious 
parent n1Ïght, skillful in using the thennolneter, and 
achninistering prompt relief for ordinary ailments, 
and sure of the character of the seminary physician. 
The clerical student has his peculiar aihnents aris- 
ing from his peculiar conditions. It will yet be 
,vorth the time of a capable physician to examine 
and describe, for the benefit of his brethren ,vho bave 
charge of seminaries, these peculiar troubles. So far 
they do not seeln to be recognized by the seminary 
trainers, for they have not mentioned theIne The 
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phYHical ailnlents of the clerical student are usually 
the result of a sedentary and confined life, and his 
mental ailments the result of one-sided, -perhaps 
"slabsided" ,vonld be better,-training in the spirit- 
ual life, aggravated by the poor physical conditions. 
Two prevalent forills of mental disease are scrupu- 
IOllsnpss and laxity. One student ,vorries painfuHy 
over the details of his spiritual condition, and so 11lag- 
nifies his own responsibilitie
 as to nutke life unen- 
durable and his career impossible. Another runs to 
the opposite extreme, and while studying the obliga- 
tions of the celibate and clerical life, listening to the 
instructions of his teachers, and trying to feel pious, 
never finds any difficulty in leading a life of riotous 
sensuality in tllOUght, speech, and act, as opportunity 
offers. Professors have long struggled with these 
mental inva1iùs ill vain. The worthy refuse to receiye 
orders, and the unworthy persist in sacrilege. It is 
the writer's convietion that the lnedical lllan, not the 
spiritual director, is tIle proper perSOll to have charge 
of these students. If he is a physician of repute he 
can easily locate the peculiar cause of their illnesses, 
and undoubtedly effect a cure, if the cases are not too 
old; and his influence in sending the erotic back to 
the "Torlel aud to the state for which they are better 
fitted, \vill be very large. 
It is unnecessary to be more explicit on these deli- 
cate rnatters. They are lllentioned to give an insight 
into conditions ,vith ,vhich our seminary authorities 
do not seeln to be acquainted, and as illustration of 
the need of perfect infinnaries and skillful physicians 
for the clerical students. The physicians ought to be 
asked to devote one day in a week to the seminary, 
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and the student8 should have every opportunity for 
easy consultation with them. The commonplace 
physician, or he ,vho is cro,vded ,vith a tremendous 
practice, has no business in the seminary. Rather, 
the conscientious man, young, studious, sympathetic, 
up to date, ought to be invited and well paid for his 
peculiar and delicate duties among the young celi- 
bates. In conclusion, it would take a vohuue in 
itself, after long inquiry, to estimate the losses to the 
church in consequence of the poor physical training 
provided in our seminaries. Two thousand dollars 
a ye
n' would carry out the reform
 suggested in this 
section; ten thousand a year would not meet the bills 
for repairs ,vhich the invalid clergy pay to doctors 
ana railroads. Apart from the economic saving there 
is the moral right which every student has to the 
health ,vhich he brings to the seminary, to physical 
care, watchfulness, instruction, snch as he ,vonId 
receive at h0l11e. Parents are ,yeary of welcoming 
at ordination, the ,veak, bloodless, emaciated, ill- 
Rhapetl, dyspeptic bodies of their sons, who entered 
the selnillary with the vigor and vitality of the average 
collegian. 
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THE priest should be a gentleman to his finger-ends; 
cela va sans dire. The clerical boor, no matter wbat 
his piety and character, or his excuse, is a horror 
every\vhere; in the American world, so keen to detect 
and resent boorishness in the leaders, he is a positive 
injury to the faith. The spirit of Christianity is the 
spirit of gentleness toward all men, and \vhoever 
possesses that spirit perfectly is a gentleman by right 
divine \vithout further instruction or training. St. 
Francis de Sales was such a gentlen1:1n, and he ought 
to be the lllodel of the priesthood in the effort to 
attain to perfect manners. That effort for nlost men 
is as long as art is usually. The training ('annot 
begin too soon. It should begin at home, or in school, 
or in college; surely never later than when the student 
has begun his seminary course. Perfect manners 
suited to the cleric are acquired only by taking 
irnmense pains; which is one reason ,vhy perfect 
manners are so rare among the clergy. Our Htah
 
and our duties make it inlperative that ,ve should 
culti vate simplicity of manners; too nlany confound 
simplicity with rudeness, ,vith rough freedoln, or with 
indifference to the refinements of life; whereas sim- 
plicity of manners, speeeh, dresR, habit, is yery diffi- 
cult of attainment, and rnay be as ab
ent from tl)P 
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character of the rich and the exquisite as from the 
poorest. A polite, well-dressed exterior often hides 
the most boorish soul. The true gentleman shines 
forth in every fold of his garments, in the inflections 
of his speech, in the quiet grace of his lnovelnents. 
The secular colleges pay little or no attention to the 
cultivation of lnanners, leaving it to the individual 
student and his natural guardians. The authorities 
of the West Point Academy do not trust to such hap- 
hazard lnethods. They train their cadets seriously 
and carefully in all the lTIaterial details and little 
habits which lnake up the gentleman; and where they 
fail to produce a finished product, nature and nlalice 
were ahead of theln. 
It is no less Ì1nportant that our clerical students 
should appear as gentlenlen before the world, and 
here again we lnust learn froIn the l\Iilitary Academy. 
Nothing ShOl't of Inarvelous is the pains the West 
Point professors take in this regard; it is part of the 
lnilitary discipline froln the first day in the Academy 
to the last in the service; and it is enforced 'v here it 
can be, ,vhether for dress parade on Governor\; Island 
or for a little post alnong the Indians of Arizona. 
The cadet lnust be always ,veIl-dressed, clean and 
neat in his appearance. He is under inspection at all 
times, either Ironl his tutor8 or froln the cadet officers, 
,vIto are responsible for the appearance of the TIlen. 
Dress-parade is the ceremony ,vhich turnR out the 
cadet in what nlay be called full dress; all he has 
learlled in the art of dressing is exhausted on this 
occasion; he pas
es under the eyes of his officers in 
it; and a.s dress-parade is a frequent function at the 
Academy, in a four years' stay he goes through the 
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inspection after In08t careful dressing nearly a thou- 
sand tiInes in round numbers. He is provided with 
the best tailors and the best cloth, and he must not 
onlJ get clothes in quantity, he lllUst see that they 
fit. The care of the skin, the teeth, the hair, the 
beard, the proper and delicate use of the handker- 
chief, of which lllore anon, the public and private 
manners, the proper intonations of the voice and the 
pronunciation of "rords: all receive attention. It is 
instructive to watch a cadet saluting a passing 
superior. No matter ho\v engagetl, he takes the atti- 
tude of "attention," waits for the proper lnolllent, 
and gives the gl'aceful nlilitary salute gracefully. 
The etiquette of military society and of general 
society is rigidly taught, and innlunerable opportu- 
nities given to practise it. The spirit of honor, as 
lllilitary III en understand it, has a conspicuous place 
in the unwritten curricululll. The result is very 
pleasant to observant civilians. The cadet is the 
most gentlemanly boy in the land \vhile on the reser- 
vation, and the 1110st unconscious of his own gentle- 
manliness, so much of a second nature has it become. 
That it lasts long is 111ade evident by the perfect, 
kindly, natural lllanners of the officers in ordinary 
social intercourse. It is a result obtained only by 
hal'd work and st.rict discipline on the part of the 
authorities, but if the \vork required were ten times 
lllore severe it is \vorth the trouble and labor. The 
gentlelllan, both in spirit and forIn, is a lovable and 
po\verful creature everywhere. 
It seems advisable, thpI'pfore, that OUl" sClllinaries 
shoultl begin to pay n10re fruitful attention to the cul- 
tivation of the gentleman ill the student. The pro- 
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fessors and the students are in close contact the year 
I'ounel, and it ,vould be easy to notice and correct 
the faults of individuals in the mere accidental daily 
intercourse. There should be a system of course, a 
systeln of lnarking as well, and a method of getting 
at results at convenient periods. These results would 
en1brace naturally five divisions: t he care of the 
p e.rso n, th e_dress , the speec b, the-.!!! al1n ers, and the 
cu Jtivation of hono r.. Let us here inquire into the 
details of instruction that might be needed under each 
division. A set of rules would have to be formulated, 
in which all that was ex pected by the sen1Ïnary 
authorities frorn the students on these matters ,vould 
be clearly and succinctly stated. The carl'ying out 
Llf the rules would depend upon the authorities. 
'Vhere the seminary possessed a gynlnasiurn and :1 
capable physical instructor, the calTying out of these 
rules could be safely left to hiln, and his assistants 
among the students. Regular lectures on the five 
topics and I'egular inspection of the student and his 
quarters are the first Inethods that suggest then1selves. 
The student should be required to bathe regularly 
for the health and cleanliness of the skin, and for the 
cOlnfort of his neighbors. It lnay be said of hilIl that 
he has generally been more ,villing to follo\v this 
regulation than the authorities to provide means for 
its enforcement. 
He should be required to keep his head and his 
hair in perfect cc ndition; to guard against the un- 
pleasant sight of dandruff on his collar or soutane; 
and he might be taught how to wear his hair, as he 
often needs to be, in the fashion suited to his features, 
so as to avo
d little blunders which may ùraw upon 
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hirn ridicule. If it be right to reprove him for fop- 
pishness in this point, it is only fair to aid him 
against clownisbness. The health and the beauty of 
the teeth are worth attention in spite of the painful 
indifference in this regard anlong clerics, ,,
hose cor- 
rect dress and Inanners are belied frequently the 
moment their mouths open. The sen1Ïnarian should 
be made to feel not only tlle in1portance of. sound 
teeth to bis O'wn health of body, but also the 1'espect 
due to his Ininistry of the ,,'ord announced by his 
mouth. The gospel must have considerable po\ver 
'with a well-bred convert to lllake 11Ï1n forget the painful 
condition of many all instructor's Inouth in explaining 
the beautiful truths of religion. The san1e may be Haid 
of the care of the hands and the face. Dirty nails a1'e a 
moving sight on the hands of a priest, aud the unshav- 
en face or the badly-shaven face in contrast with a cleri- 
cal costume are enough to nlake Olle take the next ave- 
nue to avoid. These visiLle pa1'ts of the human body 
are the expression of the soul within, and it is ,vorth 
a8 much as a spiritual rneditation to devote a brief time 
daily for the people's sake to the cleaning and polish- 
ing of them; to a brief study of the head and hand
 
in order to Inake sure that all is beautiful there. 
The ,vriter recalls n1eeting one day in the busiest 
streets of a great city a distinguished religious, a 
Dlan of profoundlearlÚng and intense devotion. He 
was the one singular figure in the 'whole street. He 
struck the eye like light reflected froln a n1irror. It 
was impossible to avo'id looking after him in ,yonder. 
He could be described as a comic antique. His hair 
was badly cOlnbed, his f-ace just one-half shaven, and 
his nails were in mourning; a distinguished and s piri t- 
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ual facp lost its interest by the line of discolored teeth, 
aucl the hair that ornamented nose, ears, alid eye- 
h1'OW8. The upper lip was ornanlented by such hair 
as the razor had not removed and a sluudge of snuff. 
:For the Alnerican multitude, such a lllan was partly 
all object of ridicule, and his influence in his own 
sphere would be n1âterially lin1Ìted by his appearance. 
Under the head of cleanliness and neatlless of the 
per
on the stu(lent ll1ight be taught discretion in the 
use of the handkerchief and the control of those occa- 
sions which require its use. Snorting, spitting, 
hawking, the l'e1noyal of 01structions fr01n the eyp:-;, 
noses, eal'S, n10uths arp really lllattel'S for private 
care, and "There they nnlst he done in puhlic the 
peace of the con1munity shoul<1 be as little disturbed 
as possible. Offenses in this regard are usually the 
l'esult of thoughtlessness, and a \vord froll1 a superior 
is enough to put an end to theIl1 forever. Peculiar 
grimaces which SaIne persons 111ake in talking, odd 
uses of the hands in gesturing should be 1rought to 
the student's' notice, that he 111a)7 remove then1 before 
entering upon his mission. In fine, no matel'ial 
feature of the person should be neglecte<1 i11 this 
training; and if it be objected that the student 111ay 
resent inspection of his person and inquiry into these 
details, the response is, 111ake a trial of his tern per. 
In the writer's experience the young are found to be 
1110re than grateful as a rule for the kindly attention 
of Heniors in these matters. It nlay be adt1pd that in 
the saIne experience the seniors have ever been found 
readier to ridicule a defect than to suggest its cure or 
renloval. It seems to take 11101'e courage to tell a man 
of his fault than to ridicule it. 
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American students of this day are careful dressers, 
and not Hluch fault can be found with their taste in 
the cut anel the material of their clothes. The semi- 
narians are quickly made to understand the obligation 
of the clericalllabit, and find willing tailors to provide 
elegance of fit and the latest fashion; so that the 
AIueric:tll priests are probably the Lest-dl'esspd ill the 
,,'orld, fl'onl the gentlcuHln's poillt of view. Thi
 is 
not due to the sen1Ìnary instructions, hut to the 
gradual advance in taste of the Anlel'ican conlnnlllity. 
The tailor's art has made progres8, ana HIe IlULU with 
a good figure can get alnlost as ,veIl-fitted with rpady- 
lnade clothing as by a special artist. Nevertheless 
there are lnatters in \vhich the average student can 
profitably recei ve advice ana instruction. Cleanline
s 
of dress lnust be taught to soyne. Othprs nlust bp 
sho\vn how to secnre proper fit of hat, sh08s, gloves, 
and clothing, for the crowd follo\v one another like 
sheep, and stul1ents will ever invest in the one style 
of hat because it looked \vell on a cOlnpalJion, or in 
the saIne 
tj' Ie of coat for a like reason. It becolne:-; 
no lnall to wear his hat on the back of his heaa. 
crushed over the ears, yet hundreds of students :llJtl 
prie
ts never seeln to be aware of the habit. Thp 
sack coat fits one fornl, the frock coat agree::; beHt 
\dth another. A man may be well and sÎInply 
t1l'PHsed, yet be an oLject of ridicule tllI'ongh neglect 
of the little details. 'Ye are cautioned to avoid sin- 
gu]al'ity in appearance, and at the saIne tinle to adhere 
Rtrictly to the clerical dress; and yet often ho\v has 
the ,vriter Reen a ,vhole street and a 'whole village con- 
vulHP(l wit,h laughter at the sight afforded by priests 
on dress pantlle. One has only to stand 011 Barclay 
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Street in Ne\v York, where the priests of half the 
eountry pass in procession, to admire the 'wondrons 
raÏ1uent in which they have bagged thenlselves. l\len 
gro,v careless ,vith years, but priests ought to grow 
l110re careful. 
It is instructive to meet on the streets of their 
episcopal cities the Archbishops of Boston and Ne,v 
York; the one an old man who h3,8 just celebrated his 
golden jubilee, the other a man in his prÏ1ne; both 
,vith the excuse of age and clerical indifference if they 
chose to use it. Yet no man of the world could sho,v 
better taste, or greater care in every detail of person 
and dress than these t",.o prelates, and still the clerical 
Hinlplicity and quiet are distinctly preserved. The 
student should be taught to fit himself ,veIl, to avoid 
singularity in the shape, material, and method of 
,vearing his dress, and above all to cultivate an irre- 
1novable prejudice in favor of linen. Soiled collars 
and cuffs, or the saIne badly fitted, are worse than 
none at all; let the cleric go without meat long enough 
to insure hÏIn a collection of linen sufficient for a daily 
change; and let him be taught to fit the same to his 
neck and his wrists, so that there shall not be too lnuch 
nor yet too little, and that it 11lay neither squeeze the 
neck to bulging, nor yet look as if a button had been 
lost behind. It may seem unclerical to advise the 
student to keep up with the fashions of the time; yet 
to avoid a disagreeable singularity, this is what he 
lllust be taught to do for the length of his stay in the 
\vorld; with this lin1Ítation, as far as it is necessary 
for the decency of his condition and the honor of his 
people. Al11ericans have an eye for the exterior man. 
They demand a high standard in dress and manners 
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from the clergy. He 111Ust fill the demand abovE' what 
is asked. The clerical uniforrn will always n1ake 
singular the appearance of the priest in public; he 
should therefore be trained in his youth to avoid 
adding to that honorable singularity by any neglect 
or foolishness or prejudice of his O'Vl1. To dress 
well does not require llluch llloney, hut it does require 
pains, study of 'Vè1YS and means, know ledge of one's 
own physical peculiarities, and considerable labor. 
It Inay easily be 
uspectea that it is lazy indifference, 
rather than the ecclesiastical spirit, which leads so 
many clerics into sloyenly haùits of dress, thereby 
forcing their friends into constant apologies for their 
appeaI'ance. 
The student needs a particular and steady drilling 
in the Inatter of speech; not only that he ma}' become 
a fair preacher at the least, but that his tone of voice, 
his inflections, the srnoothness of his sentences
 and 
the correctness of its pronunciation and enunciation 
may show forth the 
tudent and the gentleman. The 
An1E'rican nation is remarkable fOI' ib
 faults of tone. 
The witty Horace Porter, i
 introducing a distin- 
guished foreigner to an An1erican audience, once said: 
" Our friend labors under the disadvantage of speak- 
ing to you in a tongue not his own; with the addi- 
tional trouble of not being aùlE' to fall back on his 
nose, as ,ve Americans can, should his tongue giye 
out." 'Ye are nationally afflicted ,vith the nasal tone 
and drawl, and with many other faults as well. The 
student need
 to be taught at the very start that such 
a thing as a refined tone e
ists; if hE' does not possess 
it he nlust hear and RtUrly it in its ownE'l"; and hE' 
must proceed, with that model before hirn, to gpt rid 
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of his own faults. 1-Ie must also be taught to speak 
collo 1 uial English \vith a certain snloothness and 
regularity of rhytllln, which will do away with the 
stuttering utterance of sonle, the lliental struggling 
for the right word, aud the disagreeable" hems" and 
"ha\vs" and "ahs" with which hundreds of clerics 
punctuate the simplest story. The fact that so rnany 
priest8, who
e pronunciation and enunciation are 
good, carry through their lives youthful habits of 
this sort, and coaJ.'Heness, wretchedlless, vulgarity of 
tone, shows how little attention this 1natter has ever 
recei vea in the sen1Ìnal'ies. It takes a good ear and 
hard Jabal' on the pal,t of the 
tndent, and the sharp 
ear and steady punnlÌ t of a guod professor to give a 
young Inall refined iufleetion, pleasant colloquial utter- 
ance, and a correct pronunciation. 
The manners of the student are recognized as an 
irl1portant 111atter by all teachel's, and Jet there is 
nothing so hard to define. "The lllanners are the 
lnan" is the old proverb, which is less a definition 
than a description of a neigh hor' s state of feeling in 
dealing wi th .r our
elf. Good111anners seem to signify 
a splenllitl control of the body in its relationships to 
others: thought, eye, ear, facial expression, word, ges- 
ture, posture, UloveUlent are controlled and directed 
,vi tll sole regard to the c0111fort and respect of others, 
and the respect due to one's self. A man of fine 
manners, though unacquainted with the etiquette of 
a particular occasion, betrays his thorough breeding 
by his ea
e and self-possession; he relies upon the 
courtesy of hiH neighbor to carry him through to the 
end; he is as free fronl stiffness in such a situation 
and fro In presunl ption, as if in his own circle; and 
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were he cast in the same n1anner among the humblest 
people, his deference to their rules would be as per- 
fect as the absence of superiority from his manner. 
l\'Ianners seem therefore to be made up of ease, kind- 
liness toward others, great self-respect, self-control, 
knowledge of the rules which govern general society 
and the particular circle of one's own life, all fused by 
training and experience into one sound metal which 
is currency in every land. No wonder that good 
manners should be appreciated everywhere, and 
shou1Ll be an essential mark of the true priest. The 
selninarian is trained in the sanctuary, and this train- 
ing alone ought to be of immense help to him in form
 
ing his own manners: for the dignity, order, ease, 
and grace of movement, attention to the Di vine 
Presence, courtesy to the celebrants and associates, 
are the very elements demanded by the most exclusive 
drawing-room. So numerous are the books on good 
manners, so persuaded are both students and pro- 
fessors of their necessity, that the writer does not 
find it necessal'Y to dwell on the cultivation of them. 
One point, however, must not be overlooked. 
Among a group of seminarians there will always be 
found two or three afflicted with a real disease of 
manners, which the mere study and practice of rules 
will never cure. They Inust be taken in hand by a 
capable professor, and dealt ,vith month after month, 
perhaps year after year, until the last traces of disease 
are banished. These are the vulgarian, the tough, 
and the girl-boy. The first is the youth who kno,vs 
so much about 111anners that he can learn nothing, 
who imagines himself the pink of perfection in all 
things, and 'v ho is never done talking in the loudest 
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and 1110st fluent and bombastic English of his own and 
the Illerits of his ancestors; the second is the youth 
whose nature has been lna]'ked by the characteristics 
of the tough froIn the cradle, though he may be the 
purest and noblest of souls; his speech, gesture, look, 
\valk, turns of expression, bear the Inark of the 
notorious Chin1mie Fadden; the third is popularly 
known as 1\Iiss Nancy the world over, and he need not 
be described here. Now, strangely enough the writer 
cannot bring to his recollection one instance where the 
authorities of any college, secular 01' religious, or of 
any seminary, Catholic or Protestant, took special 
note of these characters, or maùe the slightest effort 
to bring them into normal conditions. Probably 
because their disease of personality did not at all affect 
their morality, their standing ill class, or their 
ordinary good-fellowship. They could not always 
see nor understand their own disease. The vulgarian 
never recognizes it. The tough may arrive at recog- 
nition through natural shre\vdness. The girl-boy 
learns his condition very quickly, suffers incredibly 
to be so cOInically different froln other boys, and yet 
llas no know ledge of any ,yay to get out of his diffi- 
culty, because he cannot see the hundred minute 
details ,vhich mark him as the l\Iiss Nancy of the 
seminary or the school. 
These three carry their peculiarities through life 
for lack of a clear head among pa1'ents and educators. 
Their disease is one of rnanners merely, though 
meùical men often call ita disease of personality. 
The teacher mUHt cure it. The girl-boy can be cured 
in a year, and he ought not be let out of the seminary 
until he is on the way to com plete cure. His pro- 
7 
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fessor has only to luake a note of his feminine pecu- 
liarities, giggling in place of laughing, feminine deli- 
cacy of gesture, of 1110Yell1ent, nicet,y of inflection in 
speech, facial lllotions, peculiarities in sitting and 
,valking, to make the )"outh aware of his infirmities 
in detail, and to put him in the ,yay of destroying 
them while cultivating masculine habits in their stead. 
The gyn1nasÏlun anù the drin, the practice of elocu- 
tion and 
inging, and perhaps an occasional advice 
frolll the physician, will work a perfect cure for the 
girlish boy. The tough youth is more easily and 
quickly brought to a nor1nal condition. He is 
usually U 111anly luan, and needs rather to follow some 
gooa lllodel among his fellows as to speech, tone, 
gesture, ana 1110yelnent for a fe,v nlonths than to be 
lectureù and doctored. The vulgarian deluands the 
greatest charity from his trainer and guide; for his 
inveterate fault is his self-confidence, his certainty 
that he knows it all. There is SOlne excuse for let- 
ting this character into the ,vorld as a priest ,vithout 
curing hÏ1n, he is so often incurable; for the other 
t,,'o the seminary faculties must bear all blame. 
The fille
t feature of the "rest Point discipline is 
the effort to train the students to a fine sense of per- 
sonal honor. The secular institution of learning feels 
the need of some system ,vhich ,vill provide the youth 
with sOlnet-hing akin to religion, ,vhich is formally 
absellt from their curricululIl. Not a fe,,' have there- 
fore <1evoted serious attention to what may be called 
the code of honor. It is a thing very hard to define 
or to describe, but its practice is more easily ullder- 
stood. The student iR taught to despise the lie, out 
of a 11lanly respect fOl' his own qualities of courage 
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alid eandor; to avoid slander and backbiting for their 
essential llleanne

 and cowardliness; to observe the 
diseipline of the school out of self-respect rather than 
frOlll fear; and so on through the entire list of possi- 
bilities. 'Yhere religion is the atmosphere the culti- 
vation of a nice sense of personal honor is not an 
absolute necessity; yet who will deny that such a 
sense would be of ilnmense advantage to the priest 
in his dealings ,vith men. How often are ,ve pained 
by the absence of an honorable spirit in the priests 
who piously carryon the ,vork of their parishes! 
Piety of a sort is not inconsistent with occasional 
llleanness of action; otherwise how are ,ve to account 
for the sli ps of very pious priests in lllatters which are 
not within the exact letter of the law, and are called 
minor offenses against its spirit. The clerical tattler 
running to authority ,vith trifles, the cOlnic squabbles 
alllong prieHts of age and standing, the use and abuse 
of nallles on the altar ,vhen priests forget that the 
objeet
 of their wrath can not reply to them: these 
are instances where a nice sense of honor "would have 
hinderod what it ,vould seeln the religious sense, as 
developed in the persons, pel'lnitted. One European 
nation noted for the sensitiyeness of its honor in 
social relations encourages the worst kind of mean- 
ness in its dornestic and clerical affairs. Honor seems 
to be the abnosphere which surrounds the solid planet 
of honesty, and therefore makes habitable what in 
itself 111ight be too rude for human supersensitiveness. 
'Yhatever it is, there ought to be more of it in the 
selninarian, in order that the next generation of priests 
ll1ay poss
ss it. 
It i
 an easy luatter to tell over the needs and 
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deficiencies of any order of human beings; the real 
difficulty is how to supply them. It is evident to the 
ex perienced reader that if "\Vest Point has achieved 
Illarked success in the matters touched upon ill this 
chapter, the faculty of the Academy are the largest, 
perhaps the only factor, in that success. Of this 
there can be no doubt. If the student of the selni- 
nary is to leave it a fairly ,veIl-bred nIan, the achieve- 
lllent must be put do,vn to the credit of his professors. 
They must be gentlemen first of all; the management 
of the house must be gentlemanly, without a smack 
of the army-calllp; a well-defilied system must be in 
possession of the authorities, and the executive must 
see that it is carried out; l
esu1ts must be sought, 
collated, and recorded; correction, caution, reproof, 
punishment lllust be steady as the flow of a river; in 
every classroom, in every department, in ever}' 
teacher, in eve!y agent, servant, supernUInerary, the 
.spirit which rules the gentleman must be in supreme 
control. If this seems much to ask, go look into the 
club-houses of the land, and admire the quiet, the 
serenity, the delicate order reigning ,vithin; the 
source of these virtues is in the executive; the moral 
support of the executive can be found in the lnembers. 
It is the same with the seminary, or must be; the 
executive has only to formulate its demands, and the 
students are but too willing to sublnit to training 
w hose finest results are all for them. 'Vbo ,vill say 
that in the matter of training the gentleman, the selni- 
nary is handicapped by the rawness of the material? 
Look around at the splendid exalnples among the 
clergy of superior refinen1ent. It inspires every 
detail of their lives. Religion gives it a temper Dot 
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to ba fQund or imitated where refinement is all 
and religion nothing. Yet one can venture to say 
that the perfection of 111anners, the refined simplicity 
of appearance, the polish, displayed by so many 
IH'iest.s are not the gift of the seminar)'; they are 
rather the gift of a happy home-training, or of self- 
education, carried on uuder diffieulties, very often in 
spite of seu1inary Ï11fluences. These exanlpleH proye 
that the sen1Ïnarian is willing to be trained a gentle- 
lnan; at 'Vest Point it has been denlonstrated that 
he does not lack sufficient flexibility. 
'Vith this paragraph the l\Iilitary AcadenlY can be 
dropped as a 111eans of ('om parison for our selninaries. 
The writer does not rüconunelld that it be imitated. 
Its suggestiveness is the thing. The study of this 
lnost achnirable institution has prompted Il1any of his 
cJnnions. Granting all its deficiencies frolTI the 
stau(lpoint of itH experienceLl directors, the fact 
rernains that it turns out an officer as perfectly train ell 
for his arn1Y career as a youth can be mentally and 
physically. For the ,vriter it demonstrateLl that every 
youth in the country can be trained as perfectly, pro- 
vided the airll and the Inethod be cornpletely in the 
h
acher' s possession; not only in schools a.nd colleges 
where 1110ney and brains are plentiful, but ill the 
poorpst of institutions when the trainel's are filled 
,vith t.1H
 spirit of their vocation. 



PART III. 
<tertain :arts of JE
pression. 


Sing forth the honour of God's name: make his praisl 
glorious, Say unto God, how terriLle art thou in thy works.-. 
1'8. lxvi. 



CHAPTER IX. 


SINGING. 


THUS far the writer has dealt \rith the purely 
Inaterial side of a .cleric's training. Few will be 
inclined to doubt the efficacy of the method8 recom- 
nlellded, however llluch they may decry their spirit 
or doubt their feasibility. 1\Iany will be found to 
support the writer's contention: that the student 
trained after the methods described \vill be always the 
gent1enuln in manners, dress, speech, person, and 
habitR; healthy and vigorous in body, graceful in 
movement alid repose, carrying into old age the vigor 
and grace of youth, and sure to escape the unshapely 
condition so often found among the aged clergy; a 
pattern of courtesy to all, and therefore in his rela- 
ti Oli8 wi th his people neither a vulgarian through 
fan1Ïlial'ity, nor an autocrat through over-confidence, 
as far from playing the exquisite as the clodhopper; 
in fine, a plain but cultured man, fit to be the leader 
of men, simple or refined, his simplicity as Inarked 
in the society of the cultured as his friendliness, and 
unpretentious reserve among the simple. In ordinary 
intercourse his people .will perceive all these quali- 
ties with their sure instinct, and love him the more 
for the unfailing courtesy which makes him easy of 
approacll, and intercourse wit11 him delightful; and 
also for the culture \vhich makes him a capable repre- 
105 
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sentative in the most refined circles. His private and 
social relations are therefore made all the l110re 
agreeable by the training herein advocated. His 
public appearances are no,v to be considered. 
He nlust sing the Inass on occasions, and other 
offices of the church, read in public the ritual of cer- 
tain sacrall1ents, and of burials, deliver the anllounce- 
lllents each Sunday frolll the pulpit, read the IHILlic 
documents of the church, and the gospel of the day; 
he IllUSt preach, lecture, and often address soeit'ties; 
he 11lUSt write his own sermons, and hiR COITflSIIOll- 
dence will often be of the serious sort; he will fre- 
quently have the direction of the church choir, and of 
the singing in the school, in the catechisn1 ('la

e
, 
in the societies. All these public offices, in "Thi(.h he 
will be unavoidably engaged, dellland that he do thenl 
,veIl. It "'as the impression ,vhich his l\laster left on 
the multitude: "He doeth all things ,veIl." Outside 
of physical in1possibility there is no excuse fOI' the 
young priest ,vho fails to do then1 ,veIl. And yet the 
nun1ber of young clergymen ,vho can sing the lllass 
becomingl)', not to mention the other requirelllents, 
is lamentably small; for the reason that these arts of 
expression received too little, or too scattered atten- 
tion in the seminary and the colleges, and the illdiyid- 
ual student received 11011e at all. The wl'iter has not 
been able to find a single priest ,vho could praiRe the 
work or the methods of the seminary on these matters. 
There ,vas much strong recolll1uendation to Lecolne 
good singers and preachers. The theory and the ne- 
cessity were n1ade plain, but the provision for practi- 
cal training was absent. Hence, the very large num- 
ber of priests to ,vhon1 singing is a great pain, and to 
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their hearers also; the huge nUlnùer who are dull 
preachers, ,,,,ho Iuangle the announcements, mumble 
tLe ehurch doculnents, rattle off the gospel, mutilate 
and degrade the ritual, and have no capacity for 
directing even the singing of a catechislu class, or 
apvreciating the proper 111usic for a church choir. 
These arts of expression have been conspicuously 
neglected in our seminaries, and without any evident 
regret. As the expense of training a student in thelll 
is reasonably sman, the seminary authorities must 
take the full burden of the 11ame. The writer believes, 
and will endeavor to prove in the following chapters, 
that a five years' course in the arts of expression 
ought to give every student such a luastery of them as 
his natural talent permits; also that such a course 
ought to destroy all offensive peculiarities in the 
dullest of studelJts, and make then} acceptable to their 
audiences; and that with a proper systelu Olle hour a 
week during five ypars ,vouk1 be as much tinle as the 
professor need give to instruction. For convenience 
the lnatter will be treated under three heads: singing, 
reading, and preaching. 
A recent notice in a daily journal reluinded the 
"Titer of the conclusion to which experience had led 
l1Ïu1 years ago as to human capability in the matter 
of singing. f.rhe notice read: "Dr. Girard, ,vho has 
Inade a study of the speaking and the singing voice, 
will sho\v ho,v all who speak may sing, and ho\v the 
singilJg faculty is cultivated, in a free lecture this 
evening." The doctor had an easy task, strange as 
Lis thesis might sound to the non-singers, disheal't- 
eued long ago in the effort to learn singing under pOOl' 
teachers. The luan who can speak can sing, because 
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the same elelnents are essential to either effort. In 
the ordinary use of the voice a speaker employs tones 
which correspond with the tones of a nlusical instru- 
n1ent. 'Yhatever his range of tone in speaking, he 
has at least the same range in singing. But with 
many non-singers, one has only to suggest that they 
sing what they intend to say, and straightway they 
fall into discord. A reason for this is the Inental 
Ï1nage which they have fornled of the difficulty of 
singing. Another reason is the deficiency of the ear 
in catching sound, or of translllitting the caught 
Í1l1pression to the vocal chords. FOI' eXallllJle the 
,vriter, in pursuit of his theory that all who can speak 
can sing, experilnented with the 1110St successful and 
inveterate of alllnÏ1nics, the slllall Loy who could liOt 
sing. The Inoment the ordÌ11ary scale "'as proposed 
to hirn, his voice became a luere croak of one tone, he 
could neither ascend nor descend, the aid of a piano, 
of a chorus, helped him nothing. Yet the next 
instant he took froll1 the experimenter the squeak of 
a mouse, the me,vof a cat, and the shriek of a girl, 
tones which belong to tenors; and then prOlll ptly 
lengthe1).ed thelll into singing sounds, Il1uch surprised 
to kno,v that this ,vas singing. The trouble with 
non-singers of this class is purely In ental. They have 
formed some image of what is required fronl the 
throat in singing, and it is always an ilnpossihle per- 
fornul,nce. A priest once complained to the writer of 
his inability to sing at all. He had a splendid speak- 
ing voice, of the tenor quality and of more than aver- 
age rallge. He was laken to the piano, and proved 
the o,yner of two l'psonant octaveR, and a fair ear. In 
an hour he was taught tû sing for the first time in his 
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life a hYllln, a ballad, and a popular song. In the 
seminary he was thought to he without the singilJg 
voice. It is evident then that at the least we can have 
more and better singers among the clergy than present 
Inethods pennit; and the ,vriter rnaintains that no 
student should leave the selnillary unable to sing the 
comlnon offices of the church credi ta bly . To secure 
this happy result the follo,ving method of instruction 
is suggested: 
A capable professor of the arts of expres
ion ,vill 
examine each stuL1ent at his entrance into the senli- 
nary as to the condition of voice and ear, and give 
hÏ1n his place in the classes accordingly. The singers 
offer no difficulty; the non-singers Inust be taught the 
cause of their song-silence, grouped by thernselves, 
and put under that training ,vhich ,vill give theln a 
true ear and a power of cOlnlnunicating pronlptly with 
the vocal chords. The professor will haye to invent 
his o"Tn methods for each student, and he ,vill not be 
fit for his position if in a fe,v nlonths he cannot pro- 
lnote the defective student to the regular classes, quite 
able to sing simple melodies 'with his fellows. As 
soon as a class has mastered the art of catching a 
simple melody readily, the next step is part-singing, 
in which the student gets a better grip in controlling 
the voice and following the ear, as he must sing his 
o,vn part fai thfully while three other divisions are 
thundering their notes around hiln. The college 
glee clubs have done good work in this direction for 
many years past; hence the seminary professor will 
find splendid material always on hand in organizing 
his choruses. ffhe fourth step will bring the classes 
to the study of written music and the art of singing 
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at sight. This latter accomplishment is really a 
difficult affair, and will prove the most serious of the 
entire course. Only the IllOSt determined kind of 
teaching ,vill bring every man through; a percen- 
tage will fan by the ,yay side ; but if we are ever to 
ha ye a popular use of the Gregorian chant this asse:::;' 
bridge InuHt not be ayoided. ",Yithout sonle power in 
reading 11lusic at sight, plain chant ,vill continue to 
be the burlesque ,vhich it is to-day in most of the 
churches where it is used. The student need not 
become an expert in sight-singing like a professional. 
It will be ellough if he can ayoia serious blunders by 
his skill. Perha ps in the fourth 'year of the course 
the class rnay be perlllitted to take up the study of 
plain chant. The menlbers ,vin no,v have a true ear, 
fair voices, capacity for pUlt-singing, sufficient know l- 
edge of ,vritteu ulusic, and SOllIe skill in sight-sing- 
ing; accolnplishments ,vhich sonnd large 'yet belong 
to many boys and girls in the public schools. Long 
acquaintance 
vith their capable professor will have so 
iUlproved their taste in music that they can be trusted 
to bring SOlne illtelligence and enthusiasln to the 
stuùy of the church's grand music. The study and 
practice of plain chant ,vill occupy the last two years 
of the course, and its practical result will be that each 
student will not only sing the offices effectively, he 
,vill also be a trustworthy critic to help the cause of 
church music along. 
This is the graded process employed in all our 
music schools, and actually in vogue in our semi- 
naries; with this difference as regards the latter, that 
students blessed with a voice and an ear Illay graduate 
much improved, 'while all others leave the seminary 
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as they entered, tuneless. Here then is the work of 
a cOlJ
cientious and capable teacher. He devotes 
hÏIllself entirely to the unfortunate, and n1ake
 their 
progress the test of general success. He follows then1 
at each step, ren10ves ob
tacles, endo,vs theln with 
n1usical hearing and speech, lllakes certain their 
power to ac<!uire sin1ple n1elodies, drills theln heroi- 
cally in part-
inging, exhausts th
ir capacity for 
sight-singing, and leads them into the prolnised land 
of plain song like another Joshua. His chief work 
,vill be testing progress fron1 one section to another, 
testing the accuracy of the ear and of tone, and con- 
stautly Inaking sure that a step is not taken for,vard 
until the feet are firn1ly placed. He "Till illustrate 
the success of each advance by exhibitions of the 
student's increasing po,ver; solos, duets, trios, and 
ehoruses froln the most hopeless cases undel' his 
charge, bóth in Heculal" music and in the singing of 
prefaceR, prophecies, and psalms. The point of his 
,york will be that no student shall escape him. His 
net "Till not have the ,vide mesh ,vhich lets go so 
n1an
 unfortunate young men to startle ,vith horror 
helpless congregations. To lighten his o\vn labors and 
save time mueh of the regular ,york among the more 
proficient students can be left to students of capacity 
ana experience. 
The ,vriter takes it for granted that bvo years of 
sueh training as this will not leave a single croaker 
alnong the students of a seminary, and that as far as 
ear and voice and execution are concerned not one 
will fail to please any congregation in singing the 
pu hlic offices. Once the tradition of effective teaching 
anl1 successful method is established there will be 
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plenty of time for lectures on the history of music, 
on useful criticism, and on other matters which will 
help the student to an understanding of suitable 
church music. He can be taught ho,v to train a child 
choir, ho,v to lead in congregational singing. .A..t 
present he learns these things on the mission, and 
the majority of priests pay them no attention what- 
ever. As to the time required, it is possible to throw 
away many hours on the art of singing. It will be 
the province of the authorities to prevent such a 
waste, and, as singing is a l'ecreation, not a little of 
the work can be done in recreation hours with benefit 
to the lungs, the voices, and the spirits of the students, 
'v ho often spend a free hour in this fashion. It is 
the aim of the writer to add little to the hours of 
labor in the seminary, but rather to utilize elements 
now lying neglected, and by putting system into them 
get larger results than they now yield. 



CHAPTER X. 


READING. 


IT is worth 'v hile for a priest to become a good 
reader, if fOI' no other purpose than to impress the 
people with the sinceI'ity of his training. \Vhen one 
considers the nUlllber and the importance of the 
official documents read from the pulpit during a year, 
good reading becomes a necessity, and its absence 
looks like discourtesy to the faithful, ,vho must strain 
and writhe under the affliction of a pOOl' reader. The 
pleasant reader ought not to be a rare bird; the per- 
fect reader will always be rare enough. The simple 
accomplishment of getting each sentence into the ears 
of willing listeners without offense in tone or pronun- 
ciation or distinctness is the one thing necessary to 
the j' oung priest, and Illay well be taken as the stand.- 
ard of ideal reading for the pulpit. Parish announce- 
ments, public documents, and the gospel usually con- 
stitute the reading in the vernacular; and the reading 
of the n1ass with a few of the commoner rituals is all 
that is publicly done in Latin. All are acquainted 
with the multitudinous fashions in which these read- 
ings are gi Yen. The curates teo often mangle and 
mumble the parish announcements as if they were 
a
lH1nlecl of theIn, and pastors roa
 and shout them at 
the surprised people in the effort to make them 
emphatic; public document
 are always considered 
8 113 
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a bore, and are treated accordingly; the beautiful 
gospel is read in a respectful monotone, as if it were 
a dead-and-buried thillg, the cerelnony of baptism is 
often nlade ridieulous by the groaning, muttering, 
and sighing of the priest; and the mass son1etiules 
suffers far worse treatInent. Coarse, inefficient, pe- 
culiar tones are very comlnon in the pulpit, a::; well 
as yulgar and ragged inflections. Henee the aù
o1ute 
necessity of teaching the students to read effectively, 
and, no matter ho,v slnall their virtues as readers, 
to present thelll free of offensiveness and inefficiency 
to the congregations. 
The training of the singing voice and of the ear, 
recolnlnended in the previous section, will be of the 
greatest service in training a good reader. It is the 
faithful and acute ear which controls the voice in read- 
ing as in singing, and ,yarns the reader of shrilliness, 
coarseness, inefficiency, lia
ali ty, or yulgari ty uf tone 
and inflection. The power to sing ,vill give the stu- 
. 
dent the sustained tone so necessary in speaking to d, 
cro"rcl in a large church. It is seldom that a good 
singer ,vill be found an offensive or inefficient reader. 
Clearness, smoothne
s, and sweetness of tone will 
be natural to him. On this account, in the 111ethod 
recommended below, it ,viII be a saving of tinle to let 
pass the teaching of reading to students whose ear 
and voice have .ret to be wakened. As in the teach- 
ing of singing, the first ,york of t11e professor will 
be to discover the skill attained in reading by the 
students. Naturally they fall into two divisions: 
those 'who read fairly, and those who have more faults 
than merits; or those who show docility to training, 
and those whose defects like rock in the roadway will 
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:viekI only to severe drilling and thorough blasting. 
The first are promptly placed in the regular class at 
the ordinary routine ,york, while the profe

or devotes 
much of his tinle to hurrying on the second division 
to oyertake the otherR. This steady and loving atten- 
tion to the deficient students is the ùistinctive mark of 
the true teacher. To tIle clever students it is sho,vn 
in another way: by getting out of thelll all that they 
possess in the shape of talent. It is the vice of large 
institutions that the lazy and lesR talented students 
escape notice in the cro,vù; it is the merit of the 
l\lilitary Acadelny that no sh1tIent can graduate from 
it but on his merits, which must be of the soundest. 
The refuge and guard of lazy ana inCoIllpetent teaehers 
is the clever student, who
e success is supposed to 
indicate the teacher's po,ver; whereas the success of 
the slow-witted boy is the true test of his vocation, 
his interest, and his affectionate labor. 
For the first year the ,york of the reading classes 
will elnbrace sÎ1nply the art of reading clearly and 
pleasalltly in large or small halls, and of getting rid 
of faults of tone, inflection, and pronunciation. At 
the professor's convenience the study of natural elo- 
cutiOll can be taken up as the next step forward. The 
school of artificial elocution is still popular in this 
country, but its absurdities are better understood to- 
day and "rill destroy it in time. Natural, as opposed 
to artificial, elocution is the art of simple speaking 
with exact regard to the speaker's powers of portray- 
ing en10tion, the nature of his subject, and the char- 
acter of his audience. Artificial elocution has rnade 
us familiar with the tragedies of life, and deals only 
in tones of the tomb, of blood and thunder, of insane 
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asy lums, and in gestures and movements to correspond 
with these sad conditions. Its natural nalTIesake is 
better suited to the pulpit, and to the needs of the 
clergy and the people when talking the vernacular 
together. It is unnecessary to describe it at length, 
as the professor in charge '\'rill kno,v 'v hat is meant. 
The study of this natural elocution can go on until 
the students are in a measure ready for practical 
work, which ,vill consist of a thorough drill in read- 
ing actual announcements, diocesan and encyclical 
letters, the gospels, and epistles, and the l'itual of the 
mass and the saCl'anlents of baptism and matrimony. 
As to the first the student Inust be taught to read wIth 
elnphasis, ,vith speed and tone regulated by the size 
and character of the church; and as to the second, he 
ought to be taught ho,v to make interesting tllese 
official docunlents by previous explanations of the cir- 
cumstances to which they are due, Ly calling attention 
to special passages, by rendering this paragraph 
sonorously and that sharply, according to their nature, 
and by any other legitinlate means that may occur to 
him. 
Reading the gospel of the day should be the test of 
the student's ability and progress. There is not in 
all literature anything ,vhich offers such opportunity 
for elocutionary effect as these clean-cut cameos fronl 
the N e,v Testanlent. They burn with the fire of the 
Holy Spirit. They are the chosen mOlnents in the 
life of our Lord, intensely dramatic, full of character 
and incident, and charged with His divine energy. 
The artificial elocutionist ,vould make them ridic- 
ulous. The priest in the pulpit, trained to the 10Y8 
and the study of the gospel, can affect ,'ln audipnce t.) 
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the extreme of emotion by a spirited rendering of 
their stirring narratives. The effect upon an audience 
is very peculiar. It is not the impression produced 
by a clever preacher or a trained elocutionist. It is 
rather of the nature of that impreHsion once n1ade 
upon the ,volldering multitude by the Saviour Hinlself 
in the scenes no,v read from the pulpit; for it is not 
the preacher ,vho therein appeals to the peop]e, but 
the Great Teacher of men in person; and the trained 
and spiritual reader seen1S able to bring the l\Iaster 
before the audience surrounded by the same circum- 
stances which n1ade His career so \vonderful. The 
lÜuitatiolls of this essay forbid more to be said on 
this iU1portant Hubject except to point out the elen1ents 
whieh will secure an effective reading of the gospel, 
and the 1nethod to be followed by the l'eader wÌ1en 
stanllillg before his audience. A clear voice, distinct 
utterance, lo,v and solelnn tone for the narrative of 
the gUHpel; slight but perceptible changes of tone in 
uttering the ,vords spoken by gospel personageH; use 
of all inflections warranted by the text, so as to 
ex press the scorn and anger of the Pharisees, the 
pitiful appeal of sufferers, the dignified response of the 
Sa viaur; and a gradual intensifying of emotion and 
ern phasis on the part of the reader until the clirnax is 
reached: these are the chief elements to be sought 
for and acquired. 
The experienced teacher \vill see at once ho,v the 
reading of the gospel win tax every acquirelnent of the 
stuLlent after three years of training in Hinging and 
Rilllple elocution. The Inethod of presenting the 
gospel to the congregation in an interesting fashion 
is purely mechanical, and can be taught and learned 
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like any mechanisn1. After announcing the gospel 
and the congregation has risen, the priest pauses for 
perfect quiet. If he is to read such a gospel as that 
of the tribute money, he explains beforehand the sig- 
nificRnce of the question prepared by the Pharisees 
for the Saviour's confusion. Rohling the book in his 
left hand, with the right hand free for gestures, and 
his eJes fixed on the hearers most of the tin1e, he 
begins in a simple, deep, sustained tone to read. A 
gesture gives the listeners to understand that the 
Pharisees and the Herodians aù
 i1t the reader's right, 
and that the entire scene takes place in front of the 
pulpit. The ironical address of the Pharisees is 
given in tones that clearly betray the hate of these 
n1en and their sense of coming triulnph, underneath 
the elaborate mask of eastern courtesy; a sligbt turn 
to the right sho,vs tllat the Saviour is about to address 
theln in turn, and His severe words are given ,vithout 
anger or vehemence, but ,vith singular emphasiH on 
the title, hypocrites. The reader glauces at the coin 
of tbe tribute as he asks, "\Yhose Ünage and Ruper- 
scri ption is this?" holding the inlaginary coin in his 
right hand; the ans,ver of tbe Pharisees is given with 
marked scorn and eagerness; the priest stands in 
silence a few mOlnents still gazing at the irnaginary 
coin; then looking solelYiuly toward the Pharisees, 
he gives back the coin and raises the right hand 
heavenward as he utters the last pregnant words of 
Christ, "Render unto Cæsar the things that are 
Cæsar's, and unto God the things that are God's." 
A fe,v studies of this kind ,viII giye any intelligent 
student facility in preparing paeh gospel as the SU11- 
days come and go. In conclusion the writer is of the 
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opInIon that no student sbould leave the selninary 
witbout having acquired the ability to read gospel, 
public doculnents, parish l1ocU1l1ent, and the public 
ritual as pefectly aH his powers permit. The least 
expected fraIl! the average stut18nt is the skin to read 
agreeably, and witL. Rufficient effectiveness to make 
(he subject-lnatter understood. 



CHAPTER Xl 


rREACHING. 


IT may sound severe to say that the method by 
,vhich tbe average seminarian is trained to preach 
ought to be called the gentle art of trying it on the 
dog. The people are in this case the unforhmate 
victims of the young priest's inability to interest or 
instruct then1. Often cOllseious of his own incapacity 
and terrified by his audience, he stull1bles painfully 
through llÏs cOluposition, longing for the mOlnents of 
the peroration far n10re eagerly than his audience. 
It seems to be taken for granted by most trainers of 
selilinarians that thi8 art of trying it on the dog is 
really an essential part of the young preacher's train- 
ing. The selilinary can point out to him the neces- 
sity of studying English con1position, a modicum of 
elocution, and the n10dels of the past, Cicero and 
Bourdaloue; the rest lllUst be obtained in the practical 
,york of the pulpit, namely, fluency, self-possession, 
and the elilotional po,vers of the orator. Hence the 
llurnber, extraordinary in a country so given to the 
art of speaking, of poor preachers among the An1eri- 
can clergy. It is no n1Ïstake to say that the really 
intereRting preacher is the exception l'ather than the 
l'ule; beca use so unequally ba ve even the ea pablp 
trained themselves that 111any excellenceR in their 
preaching have been ruined by ono glaring and 
120 
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uncontrollable vice. The fluent talker talks too long, 
the elnotional beco1l1es 111aucUin, the vigorous becomes 
frenzied. The utter lack of systematic and intelligent 
training in the art of preaching has resulted on the 
one hanll in leaving the poor talkers forever the bores 
of the pulpit, and on the other in forcing the fluent 
talkers into Relf-training ,vith all its insufficiencies and 
blunders. 
"'\Vhen ,ve consider the demands made upon the 
young priest fron1 the mOlnent he is assigned to duty, 
the senlÍnary's indifference to the training of preacher 
and speaker luerits the strongest condenlnation. We 
live in a country ,vhich for eighty years has practised 
the art of public speaking ,vith the utInost enthusias1l1, 
and wbich demands froIn all its public n1en high 
capacity in this regard. Ü,ving to these two facts, 
the young priest must preach in his turn before con- 
gregations of all degl'ees of culture, the short serlnon 
at the lo,v mass, the set serlnon at tbe high mass; he 
n1ust address societies, make speeches in schools, 
meetings, and other public gatherings; yet tbe sen1i- 
nary preparation for this serious ,york is so accidental 
that for the Inost part his earliest years on the mission 
have no agonies so exquisite as those caused by his 
unfitness for the demands made upon his speaking 
powers. 'Yhat is the inevitable result? To luallY 
not endowed ,vith strong nerves and capacity preach- 
ing becomes hateful; to othels ,vho overcon1e pain by 
cultivating indifference it ren1ains a bore; the fluent 
incapables, untrained except by their o,vn in1agina- 
tion, becolne dull ranters, the terror of congregations; 
the really capable, trained without a lnnster, display 
faults enough to destroy the pleasure of listening to 
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them; and the sum of these results is a painful medi- 
ocrity in preaching which has nutde the pulpit a by- 
word, and converted the sermon and preacher into 
veritable cures for insolnnia. The An1erican Catho- 
lics are a humorous people, and take their pulpit 
medicine with sly l'esignation, but the professors of 
our seminaries ought to hear their merciless criti- 
cisms on the preachers sent out from these seats of 
learning. 
The fact is patent that while our young preachers 
will in time overcome nervousneHS, tin1idity, stutter- 
ing, and other troubles of the an1ateur, they rarely 
overCOlne the faults of their poor training, which grow 
,vith the years and make old priests the ogres of the 
pulpit. In speaking at public gatherings the majority 
of priests never do then1selves credit. Fluency is not 
the only quality needed for addressing civic gather- 
ings. A knowledge of the situation, of the audience, 
of the utterances or allusions that might give offense, 
is also necessary; in fact, a cloar know ledge of 'v hat 
one ought not to say in public or on that particular 
occasion. The seminaries ought at once and forever to 
recognize that the priest must be a fair preacher and 
ready speaker; that their standard of qualificatiol1s 
in this matter ought to be raised imlnediately beyond 
that of merely trying it on the dog; that a systematic 
training of the preacher and speaker should be carried 
on side by side with the training of the priest; and 
that its effect should be to graduate a young Inan a 
pleasant speaker and an interesting preacher. T",'o 
limitations must ahvays be recognized in getting that 
effect: the youth and inexperience of the student. 
With these necessary anù pleasant limitations in 
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view, the writer proceeds to describe the succeSSIve 
steps of successful and useful trainiIlg in the art of 
preaching and speaking. 


1. Physical Qualifications. 
The professor ,vbose department is the cultivation 
of the arts of expression finds his young Inen ready 
to study preaching two years before their ordination. 
If the senlinary has foIIo,ved methods similar to those 
already suggested in thi8 essay, and moderate success 
has attended effort, the vhysieal qualification:-j for 
the preacher and the speaker ,viII haye heen well 
developed among the students in the preyious four 
years. Rp,gular and systematic exercise, good fooll, 
trailling of voice and ear, the study of singing, read- 
ing, and simple elocution, ,viII have provided thelu 
,vith lnanly and dignified appearance, resonant voices, 
pleasant delivery, and some skill in inlPl'essing a 
student audience. They will have gotten rid of all 
defects of tone, inflection, aud pronunciation, and 
have learned the art of \vatching thenlselyes against 
la pse into old faults, and of progressing according to 
opportunity. The physical qualifications are the ba- 
sis of all others in the art of preaching and speak- 
ing. They must he developed to the extrenle of the 
individual's capacity in order to atb1Ïl1 the best effect 
in oratory of any kind. The first business of the pro- 
fessor is therefore to see that these qualifications are 
present in as perfect condition as possible; to point 
out to the student found deficient the methods to be 
enlployed for development, and to see that he develops; 
to make certain finally that each student entering the 
preaching class has as good an ear, as strong and 
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sweet and true a voice, as perfect an elocution, as 
seminary training and his own IÜuitations pernÜt. 


2. Taste .for Reading. 
The true preacher, like the true student, must have 
a fine taste for reading, and the professor, as soon as 
he has settled the matt
r of physical qualifications, 
Inust ùiscover the exact condition of his young llJPU 
on this point. He will find one set of stndents readers 
of the omnivorous sort, as I'eady for a philosophical 
treatise as for a novel, stooping in necessit.y to the 
penny-dreadful and the advertisen1ellts. A s
('ond 
set ,,,,ill be found reading ,vithout sound judgInent or 
.a sensible routine in satisfying their appetite. A 
third ,viII have not the slightest trace of a taste for 
reading. It is I'eatling ,vhich n1akes the full man, 
judicious, tasteful, pleasant reading. 'Yithout that 
taste, cultivated steadily through an entire liff', 
neither the true priest nor the successful preacher 
can be formed and properly developed. It is un- 
necessary to explain in detail w by this should be the 
case; all educators, all intelligent men know the fact. 
The professor will kl1o,v it, and his business ,yill be 
to direct and restrain the Ollluivorons readers, to 
encourage the less eager, and to Cfflate a taste for 
l
eading in the reIuail1der. The first task will be pas)', 
the second not too hard, the third difficult but pos- 
sible. He can adopt any methods found conv( niflDt, 
only let him convince himself Leyond doubt that his 
methods are followed and that his would-be preachers 
have acquired or are acquiring a cultivated taste for 
reading, of such a nature that the distractions of elpl'i- 
callife will never destroy it. 
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3. English Co mlJos-it ion. 
Fortunately COll1position in English is well taught 
in our colleges, and this nece

ity of the preacher and 
s peakeI' will be found in the possession of most semi- 
narians. At the least the professor ,viII have a set of 
students who can write the vernacular clearly and 
granunatically, and who have a fair idea of arrange- 
lllE'nt. The u8ual lin1Ïtations ,viII be found in their 
COIn posi tionB: Htiltea language, cloudilless of ideas, 
bOInbast, and illdirection, ,vhich spring from youth 
alid illexperience. They ,viII be inclined to think 
1110re of the st} Ie than of the Inatter, and le
s of sin1- 
plicity than of loua color and plenty of it. The writer 
has not foulla that the sen1Ïnary does much to do away 
,vith these limitations, and to give the student a good 
grip on sensible and practical style. There seems to 
be aI110ng seminary faculties a conviction that the col- 
leges have done all the ,york required in this n1atter, 
and that the sen1inaries are called upon to do noth- 
ing. True, the students are often advised and urged 
to keep up a constant study of stJ'le, to n1iss no chance 
of Ï1nproving theIIlselves, to read Newman and other 
masters; but there the work of the seminary ends, the 
students n1 ust blindly grope for what remains, and get 
practice either in sern10n-,vriting or from preparing 
exalnination-papers. 1\lere recomn1endation is unsat- 
isfactory, ho,vever, and the result of it can be seen in 
the :searcity of clever writers among the American 
clergy. One hour's work under a capable professor 
is worth tons of recomn1endation to study Newman 
and improve one's sty Ie. In college are trained in 
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the use of the vernacular luere youths with whon1 a 
professor can go only a certain distance; in the sen1Ï- 
nary it is lnen who are dealt with, and the} should be 
trained to tbe very limit of their powers. _ 
lIence tbe writer recomlnends that tbe professor of 
the arb..; of expression should bpgin early to fornl the 
individual st} Ie of his young men by a ,veIl-defined, 
,,'ell-tested Illethod, that when they come to the :study 
of preaching anl1 speaking little may remain to be 
taught theJ11 on the subject. It Inay be questioned if 
one priest in fifty ever got tlle benefit of a suitable 
Inethod in fonning his own style. Certainly very fe,v 
can be found ,vho know their own qualities of :style 
sufficiently to describe then1. Left to theIIlselves to 
discoyer these things, they make a very poor job of 
Ï1nitating the first ,vriter that pleases them, and 
usually hang to his skirts without knowing it for 
the rest of their lives. At the first, therefore, the 
prufessor will teach his young ]lIen the art of writing 
the plainest English and the purest in the direct state- 
ment of their own experiences. This is the basis of 
all effective writing, and the most difficult to acquire. 
For example, it is a student's conyiction that too 
llHtny llours are devoted to the study of useless n1atter 
in our n10dern COlnInon scbools. In a ten lllinutes' 
speech to a cOInpanion he gives the reasons for his 
belief; but take bis speech ,vord for word as he utters 
it, and it would make a very rough, disjointed, incom- 
plete, inelegant statel1l8nt. I
et hÏ1n be required to 
put the saIne staten1ent in tIle forIll of all essay, and 
what labor n1ust he not endure to arrange his argu- 
nlents and facts in effective and graceful form, to sup- 
press all superfluities, and to reach a true cliInax of 
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plain stateluent. The l'hetorical graces have no part 
in it, excepting sinlplicity, purity, precision, and con- 
densation. N one the less is the labor immense. This 
art of plain writing is the first step toward forming 
an individual style. 
The second is to study under the critical and experi- 
enced eye of the professor the qualities ,vhich naturally 
betray theIl1selves in thoughtless or enthusiastic writ- 
ings, or in conversation. This student has a touch 
of hunlor in his talk, another is a 'wit, a third is 
blessed with a talent for imagery, or pathos, or vigor, 
a fourth can be sarcastic or ironical without eft'ort, 
a fifth has the gift of po,verful arrangement. An 
exan1Ïnation of one's careless letters, ,vritten without 
thought or effort; the study of one's own conversa- 
tions in 1110lnents of ease; even the study of one's own 
thoughts; and 1110re rarely the analysis of old conl- 
positions will often betray the presence of qualities 
,vhose existence the "Titer diù not suspect. Both 
professor and student ,yill make efforts to discover 
the dOl'lnant powers, and to nlark them for imme- 
diate development. The third step will naturally be 
the ecolloIllic use and developluent of these qualities. 
If a student, for example, sho,vs the possession of 
humor and pathos, force and imagination, four quali- 
ties often found together, the professor will show him 
how in all his cOlupositions these qualities can be used 
effectiyely; force always to the front, hU11101' and 
pathos discreetly in the background, imagination like 
an abnosphere veiling yet stimulating all, itself 
hardly noticed. Once a student has mastered the art 
of direct statement in pure, plain, precise English, 
and has acqui:r,
a some skill in the use of his own 
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qualities of style, he can study Newman and other 
masters with some benefit. The study of the Inastel'S 
,v ill be the last step in the development of his own 
good qualities; he will find 111uch to imitate in theln 
without infringing on their rights or injuring his own 
dependence; and their achievements will be an ever- 
lasting stÍ1nulus to effort. 
'Yhile the student's sty Ie is forming under this 
method, the pl'ofessor should be at pains to instruct 
him in what may be cal1ed the mechanism of essay- 
,vriting. By mechanism is meant tlIat form in ,vhich 
a topic is presented to readers, with the view of inter- 
esting them, no matter wl1at may be the subject. 
l\Iodern journalists and nlagazine writers take the 
paln1 for skill in the mechanical construction of essay, 
story, editorial, and report. The style may not have 
a single clever quality, yet the arrangen1ent forces the 
critical reader to reac1. From the title to the last 
word the ain1 is to catch and hold the attention. It 
is pure mechanism, as the poorest ,vriter can learn it; 
and since it has its agreeable uses it ought not to be 
neglected. It will often make up for the lack of good 
qualities of style in those who l1ave never been able 
to acquire a style, and it certainly adds to the popular 
interest in a great master. A writer in college can 
,vrite on anything, just as an irresponsible or indif- 
ferent or badly trained priest can preach on anything, 
,vithout regard to the pleasure or the comfort or tl1P 
benefit of the audience; but the student acquaintpd 
with the mechanism of essay-writing will not write on 
anything that first occurs to him. lIe must fin.;t ask 
himself mallY questions, for he should never lose sigLt 
of his aUtlience, whom he hopes to pntertain and im- 
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prE'ðS, nor of his own real powers ,vhich he hopes to 
di
play. Therefore his questions to hinlself are: 
.L\..l11ulìg all IllY expprienc88, or oL
ervations, or read- 
ings, whi('h Hét of thulll ,vill be apt to interest or 
instruct or please or itllpress IllY hearers or readers 
by their noyelty, or charnl, or force? 
It Ina
 be that èlIllong his experiences ,vas the driv- 
ing of a canal-boat froll1 Troy to Buffa] 0 ; or among 
hi
 ohservations the Chinese manner of living in N e,v 
Y ol'k; or itlllOUg his re;H1ings the poetry of Aubrey 
tle ,,. ere. \Vhich subject ,viII best suit both his 
aUl1iellce and his own powers? If all three are 
agreeahle, then he is at liberty to suit his own tastes 
and eapaeities. ....\.8 a general rule one's own experi- 
ellces stinnllate Hl0St the ill1agination, and dra,v out 
literary powers, antl they are always interesting to an 
audience. The sanle lllay be said of one's own obser- 
vations; but one's readings depend for their interest 
on the point and originality of view. All persons 
have had interesting experiences of Olie kind or an- 
other, and the selllin::tl'ian Rhoultl be encouraged to 
use them in his essays. He has had his school days 
in this or that village, his vacations, his college train- 
ing, his acquaintance ,vith certain classes of people, 
his e\:perience of Inethod8 of living, of varieties of 
character; he has observed and read Inore or less; he 
must now be taught to gather experiences, observa- 
tions, and readings into homogeneous groups, and to 
present them to an audience in their most picturesque 
garb, and in the fashion most likely to interest the 
audience. As has been said, this work is merely 
mechanical. He jots dO"Tll in notes the essential 
features of driving a mule-team to Buffalo, arranges 
9 
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theln to form a clin1ax, eliminates all trifling 111atter, 
gives proper proportion to the grave and the gay in 
such an experience, to the poetic and the prosaic, and 
nalnes the written essay gayly, not seriously, yet 
fittingly: "The Towpath, or Footing it to Buffalo," or 
"The Student and the l\Iules," or "J{icks and Cuffs 
in Plenty." 
The Il1echanisn1 of a popular essay would then seem 
to be: 1. Selecting a subject suited to the particular 
audience. 2. Choo
ing the subject by preference 
among one's own experiences, or observations, or 
actual readings. 3. Selecting matter best suited to 
one's own qualities of style. 4. Arranging the nlatter 
in a way to attract and hold the attention of listeners. 
5. Properly alid attractively naming the composition. 
This 111echanical presentation of a subject nearly all 
journalists acquire, and many persons possess as a 
natural gift. Often has the writer listened adrrliringly 
to a set of experiences, interesting in themselves, told 
,vith the art of a raconteur, that needed only to be 
nalned to fulfil all the conditions of a perfectly con- 
structed essay; yet the narrator, if he carne to 
'v rite his own description, 'would lose himself in a 
very s,van1p of dulness and obscurity. Hence the 
necessity of teJ.ehing the student the mechanical 
cOllRtruction of his essays with a view to securing the 
highest possible effect upon the reader or hearer; 
an effect which in a different ,yay must also be se- 
cured by the preacher and the speaker. It is the 
man's individuality which giyes charm to his style; 
it is the n1echanical construction of a composition 
which gives unity and continuity to the impression 
made upon reader or hearer. Sty Ie is the channel 
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of ideas, aud tho Inechanical fonn of the essay IS 
the chanuel of sty Ie. J Jake George is a popular 
lake beeause in a 8111a11 space it presents the beau- 
ties of a hundred Inore spacious "raters; perfect 111e- 
chanical conRtruction brings all the good qualities 
of a writer before the reader in a brief composition. 


4. The Art oj' Bookmaking. 
1Vllile on this subject it may not be an1iss to sug- 
gest another lnatter of kindred alicl serious import. 
Coulclnot the students of our selninal'ies be taught 
the art of hookn1aking, the art of authorship, with 
l11uch benefit, and ,vithout infringing upon valuable 
time
 'Ye have great need of clerical writers in this 
country, as :lnJI one will admit. The fe,v we have 
practieall.v Rtulnbled upon authorship, feeling the 
need of certain publications. Had they been trained 
to the art of bookmaking, their work would have 
Legull ðoouer and been more effective. A fair nUln- 
bel' of students have taste and capacity for author- 
ship; Lut never getting any direction toward the right 
road, taste and capacity disappear ,vith the years. 
The college is really the place to begin the appren- 
ticeship to professional ,vriting, and in the seminary 
it should be continued. If we are ever to have a body 
of elel'ical writers, some kind of a beginning ought to 
Le Inade somewhere; and the writer suggests tha.t the 
beginning be made in our seminaries. It is only a 
matter of directìon and encouragement. The art of 
mere boolnnaking is as mechanical as the construction 
of all eRRa
T or the building of a house. The inex- 
perienced have an exaggerated idea of th
 cleverness 
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required to write a volume; in our day it re(luirps far 
more cleverness not to ,vrite one, so 111any and large 
are the inducements, so easy is the roac1. 
\Yhile the secular ,vorld is glutted with conUl1on- 
place authors and their books, the CathulicH of this 
country, and English-speaking countries gellPrally, 
suffer a dearth even of the cOllunonplace-a dearth 
which lllUst continue for another quarter of a century 
judging by present indications. In particular is 
there need of popular literature: books for the young, 
for the average readers, for the vast multitude who 
will read only literary confections. It seems just that 
the priest should help to produce such literature, 
either as author, or as the friend of struggling 
authors. In either case it will be of benefit to hÜn if 
he has SOlne understanding of the details of book- 
making. The selninarian can be shown the method 
by ,vhich a writer gathers mate}'ial for a volull1e, by 
analyzing for him some work of contelllporary litera- 
ture, a novel, a description of trayel, an essay on 
Tennyson. This can be made still more practical by 
supposing him about to write a book on his own 
experiences, to be entitled the " Vacations of an An1eri- 
can Student." His first step is to select from the 
library a volume of the size and style in which he 
would like to have his manuscript appear; on exam- 
ination it is found to have thirty chapters of three 
thousand words each; he proceeds therefore to arrange 
his experiences into thirty chapters. He call adopt a 
topical division or the chronological for his chapters; 
the latter is simpler, but the forlner is more fascinat- 
ing. On a sheet of paper he tabulates his experiences 
of every kind, and finds, as every bookwriter ought 
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to find, that his lnaterial would fill one hundred 
cha pters. 
lIe lnust then select the rnost interesting experi- 
ences, or give them paragraphs instead of chapters. 
Here he will learn the art of condensation, of judicious 
selection, and of condemnation, and also the art of 
pleasing his reader more than hÏ1nself. The saUie 
lnethod may be adopted with hilll W 110 chooses to 
,vrite a novel, a history, or a criticislll of Shakespere. 
'''itb great care a title is chosen for the book, and 
then the student sets out with his director to find a 
publisher. It is thi
 pl'aetieal nlattpr in which most 
writers are utterly helpless, and the very thought of 
venturing into that unknown country, where the pub- 
lisher roalns about seeking wholll he lnay devour, has 
chilled many an ambition. Yet it is no more serious 
a task than buying groceries. First, the author gets 
an estinlate from three publishing houses as to the 
cost of printing one thousand copies of the vohllne; 
for a first-class job the ordinary cost ,viII be six hun- 
dred dollars, supposing the author is publishing the 
book at his own expense, as Catbolic authors in this 
country will find it best to do. ....\.little inquiry anlong 
the firIns which sell paper, set type, lnake electro- 
plates, and do printiug and binding, will satisfy the 
author as to the justness of the price asked by thf' 
publisher for bringing out an edition of one thousand 
volumes. 'Vhen the Luuk is ready for sale, a visit to 
the bookseller's is in order to nlake arrangenlents 
for the sale. The author's agent is allowed five or ten 
cents on every cOP.Y sold for the advantages of his 
agency. These are the rough details of writing and 
printing and selling a book, and the interested sen1Ï- 
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narian can be made as familiar with them in theory 
as if he were engaged in the book business. 
The director can easily pick out fro III his group of 
clever writers the young men who sho,v Inarked apti- 
tude for the labors of serious authorship; young men 
who have the staying power, the imagination, the 
liberality of view, an<.l the courage to undertake a long 
and severe task. They can be taken up the nloul1tain, 
and the great fields so deserted of earnest laborers, 
displayed to theIn, the fields of Catholic Anlel'ican 
literature. An irrnnense variety of suhjpcb
 enn he 
described for theIn, suitable to their calling and to the 
needs of the people; stories for the young, histories 
for all conditions, the retelling in modern language 
of thQ lives of the saints, essays on conduct, doctrine, 
and the like, and hlstruction for the p801'le on all 
topics. At first glance this teaching of the art of 
authorship in our senlinaries may seelll out of place 
and fanciful; yet wllere else can it be more fittingly 
taught, antI what better Il1aterial for future authors 
than the representatives of the highest spiritual train- 
ing in the world of this day, the young priests? The 
universities of the ,vorl<.l give us our most pl'OfOlllld 
writers, and ,vould consider their work fruitless if they 
did not. Is not the seminary the cleric's uniye1'sity? 
'Vby, then, should not its graduates do as lllneh ill 
the field of authorship as the secular graduates? The 
suggestion that they be taught the art of authorship 
is made, because so many endowed with eyel'Y quality 
of the successful writer have passed their Ii ves in 
mournful silence, owing to their exaggerated notions 
of tbe difficulty of authorship, the igllorance of the 
practical details. 
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5. Our Environrnent. 


To lead a people, the leader In ust kno,v them; to 
fight an enemy, the onenlY Illust be known; and as 
the preacher is both leader and fighter, he must kno\v 
to the Inarro,v his people and their enemies. It is 
interesting to see how thoroughly our rnissionaries to 
savage and unknown countries prepare thelliseives for 
successful ministry among pagans; patieut study of 
maps, dialects, customs, pagall do
trines and prej- 
udices; of arts and sciences that 'will be useful in 
spreading the gospel, useful to the pagans, useful in 
reports to Europe of conditions in these strange lands. 
Common sense teaches the missionary that without 
such preparation he might as well stay at home, for 
it is one condition of success. The writer does not 
recall an instance in ,vhich this knowledge of the 
preacher's enyirOnlllent is made the object of special 
study in our seminaries. It seems to be taken for 
granted that the students, as nati yes of the country 
or living in it, will get thoroughly acquainted with the 
tillies in which they live, with the country to \vhich 
they belong, with the people to 'VhOlll they are to 
preach. This taking things for granted by the leaders 
is not pleasant. If the faculty at 'Vest Point took it 
for granted that the cadets ,vould learn certain 
branches as a matter of course, what fine generals 
might be born of such confidence! But cannot a 
native or a resiùent be trusted to know his own coun- 
try and times and people? Perhaps. He will have 
an instinct in that regard whi
h 111ay keep him out of 
harm, but that will do for the layman; for the priest 
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it is as insufficient as for the statesman; these nlust 
have both instinct and kno,vledge. 
To judge this Inatter by the actual degree of kno\\TI- 
edge in the possession of the aye rage senÜnarian is 
discouraging. Of the times, the country, and tlle 
people he knows nothing at the hour of ordination; 
l11oreo\'er, he is supposed to know nothing, for his 
entire college and senlÏnary training has shut out the 
every-day world. Then he is thrust into a parish, a 
confessional, a pulpit! It is hard to see why one 
country is not as worthy of study by the J oung priest 
as another. If any time, people, and country need 
to be studied by evangelizers, ,ve are in the n1idst of 
them. Naturalism is the error of the tÍIlle, and its 
war-cry is death to the Christ; the student nlust be 
taught to find it in its thousand nlanifestations. 
The country is Christian in sentinlent in spite of its 
surrender to naturalism; the student nlust he taught 
to encourage that sentilnent, not to crush it hy violent 
utterance. The Catholic people are of many races, 
jealous of one another, yet intern1Ïngling more and 
more with the advancing years; the student Inust he 
taught to nlanage thel11 ,vithout rudeness, ,vithout J>l'P- 
conceptions, ,vith full consideration for the differen('es 
of race and custOl11. The principles and practices of 
naturalism have invadëd the Catholic body in the 
guise of honest argument, vice and error both appeal 
to the people in reasonable language, whil'h they ean 
easily understand; the preacher Illust recognize theH8 
facts, and shape his discourses accordingly. Hence 
the absurdity of a young or an old preacher boring a 
congregation with a sermon that ,yould fit into the 
third century as nicely as into the nineteenth; or do as 
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well for the Hottentots as for Anlericans; yet this is 
the sermon peculiar to the American pulpit, and to 
ahllost all others. 
The preachers are not with the times, and the young 
l11en just orllainell are as far from these tÏI11es as from 
the l11oon. There is an absolute and pressing necessity 
of giving our seminarians as thorough a knowlellge 
of their environl11ent as their youth anll condition ,vill 
permit. It lnust be a systematized knowledge, in 
which every source of data ,vill practically be ex- 
hau8ted. How is it to be provilled? Is it within the 
province of the seminary to provide such knowledge? 
'V ould it not be better to let the young lnan pick up 
such knowle,dge on the mission, as he has hitherto 
done? AUHwering the last question, it would be better, 
if he be not allowed to do more than say mass for the 
first three years after ordination, to do nothing but 
study his environment; answering the second, any- 
thing that ,vill the better fit the priest for his ,york is 
within the selninary's province, as can be seen from 
thp sen1Ïnary preparation of foreign missionaries; the 
first question suggests the natural method of giving 
the stuùent as thorough an acquaintance with his 
tilnes, country, and people as he needs. 
IIis attention must first be called to the kno,vledge 
which he already possesses on these points, in order 
that he nlay condense, classify, and test it. His 
chihlhood, youth, school days, college and seminary 
COlll'HeS were filled with useful experiences and im- 
proksions; his acquaintances, friends, relatives, books, 
fU'p Ii viug illustrations of the times and the people; 
lInt they have passeJ through his IninJ like dreams, 
\vithout meaning or significance. He must be taught 
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ho\v to recall and to interrogate them; how to arrange 
thelll for continual use, ho,v to reject the useless, and 
to test their present value by a new and enlightened 
study of actual conditions. This is the first step, and 
any professor can see its importance and necessity. 
Next, the student must be taught to keep a ,vatch 
upon the present, upon the life around him; he must 
see with the eyes, hear with the ears, think ,vith the 
mind of the priest; his vacations must be one long 
and close and pleasant study of the people amung 
,,,,ho1l1 he lives,-their sorrows, joys, laùors, recrea- 
tions, customs, at every stage of life froIn the cradle to 
the grave. These things he already kno,vs fl'om hav- 
ing taken unconscious part in them. But no,v his part 
must be consciously played. He p
rfects and system- 
atizes his knowledge by intelligent observation, and 
easily becomes an authority in the matter of his own 
experiences among certain peoples and in certain dis- 
tricts. The third step is to test the present value of 
his past experiences and his present observations. 
'Vhat is the condition of the people ttluong whom he 
has spent twenty years of his life? Have any changes 
in their character taken place for better or for worse 
since his first impressions of them ,,-ere formed? To 
answer these questions he 111ust ùoth read and inquire. 
Onl" the ,veIl-informed director can fully ans\vel' them 
'" "- 
and name the sources of infol'lnation. At this 
moment he ,vill discover hvo Î1npol'tant facts: that 
the Catholic body is no,v rnade up of many nationali- 
ties; that the non-Catholic portion of the American 
world is most favorably inclined to Catholic doctrine. 
The inferences are natural: that ne,v InethodH are 
necessary for dealing with Catholics, and that the 
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non-Catholics must be met more than half-,vay by the 
priest. He can make a particular study of the state 
and diocese in ,yhich he is to labor, and of the people, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, to 'whom he is to preach 
the gospel. He willleal'n froll1 this study ho'\v thor- 
oughly the principle, all things to all men, must shape 
his life. Formerly the Irish priests went to the Irish 
people, and t.he German to the German; now the 
priest, whatever be his I'ace or descent, serves a 
people so mixed in blood that all the old traditions 
are of no use in dealing with thelll; and whereas in 
eallier days the priest held aloof fronl non-Catholics, 
llo,vaJays he must associate ,vith them aud influence 
tllem. The fourth step and last requires that the 
student make himself intimately acquainted with the 
higher current literature of the time. This dpclara- 
tion will not appear wise to sueh trainel'H of 
e1l1i- 
narians as deny the student access to current litera- 
ture during his course of philosophy and theology. 
Yet the success which has attended the experilllent of 
a well-equipped reading-room in such an institution 
as St. J\!ary's collflge, Baltin10re, ought to have at- 
tracted the attention of educators long ago. However, 
of this later on. To get ,veIl acquaillted with his 
times and country the student nlust l'eac1 as well as 
observe and inquire. Such authors as l\Iallock, Lilly, 
l\Iivart, Balfour, Gladstone, and other intel'preters of 
the thought of the tÏ111e to the popular ear, should he 
read regularly under the guidance of the <.lil'Pctor. 
The great reviews of Europe and ÅlnÜl'ica, the great 
dailies of this country, representative sheets of tIle 
sects and philosophies of the tiu1e. 8hould be care- 
fully scanned with the one end in yiew. 
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The press of to-day is the very mirror of the time, 
and ,vhile faithfully reflecting the best surfaces of 
society, hints broadly at the darker siJ.e of life. The 
social philosopher reads the daily journal frorn the 
headline of the first column to the last advertisenJellt; 
the priest should do the sallIe, if he wishes to kno,v 
his p(
ople; the student needs only ,,,hat his director 
points out, or a sure and honest instinct, often superior 
to the director, indicates. By these four steps ,,,ill 
any student arrive at an accurate knowledge of llÏs 
tinles and his people. Until he gets that knowledge 
he ,,,ill be neither a safe guide for the flock nor a 
capable and effective preacher. Listen to the bores 
of the pulpit: the commonest hodcarrier will ten you 
that he has heard their sermons once a year since he 
began to pay attention to sermons, and that no sooner 
is the gospel read but he can telllrhat the sermOll will 
be. He is perfectly correct. From year to year the 
fornls of ages endure; the preacher brings DPither 
individuality DOl' kno,yledge of hiH tinles to the pul- 
pit; and his reward is the suores, the nodding headH, 
the deaf ears, the uncomplimentary thoughts and re- 
marks of his auditors. Thus, besides the proper 
physical qualifications, skill in elocution of the sirnpler 
kind, and ability to write good English aliJ to cun- 
struct an intereHting eHHay, the preacher lllUHt 11ave a 
fine know ledge of his tilnes and his people; Loth the 
sOlnewhat theoretical knowledge describe(l above, auJ 
the practical kllo,vleùge which comes froln working 
an10ng people of aU classes. If the sPlllinal'y fail
 to 
provide the student with the proper 11letho<1s, let 11ÏIll, 
if he has the spirit of his calling, aC(Juire a kuowlp(lge 
of bis environment Oll his OWlJ account. 
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By this tinle the reader will have begun to think 
that the <lua,lifications for a succe
sful preacher are 
to have liO enù. 'Ve have, however, reached the encl. 
Physical excellences, taste and capacity for reading, 
skill in Englil:jh conlpo
itiol1, and a good knowledge 
of the enVirOllll1ent al'e the absolute requirell1ents for 
the young man or the olù ,vho is to interest his hearers 
frolll the pulpit. It is unnecessary that the preacher 
should be a perfect elocutionist, or a perfect orator, 
or Llessed with all the gifts of the powerful speaker. 
It is only necessary that what talelits God IULs pro- 
vided hinI with should be developed to the extrelne; 
the rest must be left to that Holy Spirit which lllakes 
effective, glorious, fruitful, the simplest utterance of 
the ,levoted priest, without 'Vhose aid the greatest 
pulpit orator touches no heart to the love and service. 
of God. It will have been seen that the \vriter places 
great reliance on the reading of current literature for 
the clevelopluent of the missionary and the preacher. 
1\lore than that, he nlakes the reading-room of the col- 
lege and the seminary one of the strongest aids of the 
professor in developing the young man's character 
and mind; and further yet, he is of the opinion that 
\vithout the proper use of the reading-room the intel- 
lectual formation of the practical worker, the priest, 
141 . 
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the confessor, the preacher, will in this day be incom- 
plete. The Catholic institutions of the country are 
very slow ly beginning to recognize that fact. At 
least they have entirely dropped the old theory of the 
French lJetit sel1Ûnaire, that the modern journal rnust 
be rigidly excluded from the college reading-room, 
though a fe,v of our seillinaries still hang on to the 
worn-out theory, as if theÎ1' very existence depended 
upon it. It is comInon to meet with a fairly ,vell- 
equipped reading-room in our colleges; the authori- 
ties 111USt no,v go a step further and make the press, 
through the reading-room, an element in training the 
young man. 


. 1. The Reading-Room. 
This means that the reading-roolll shall become an 
organized departrnent of the college and the sen1Ìnary. 
In the ,vriter's opinion no department will equal or 
even approach it in such matters as giving the student 
a taste for reading, in training him in the art of com- 
position, in acquainting him thoroughly with his 
environment, in 111aking his studies, particularly phi- 
losophy and theology, real, living issues in his life, and 
in providing him ,vith the matter and the methods 
Teq nired by the public speaker and the preacher. To 
accomplish so much, it will of course be 111uch 1110re in 
substance and form than the average reading-rooIn, 
and ,vill have a higher rank than that of a place of 
intellectual recreation. The reading-room worthy to 
rank as a department of an educational institution 
must be organized and directed like any other depart- 
ment; it will have a competent director, and will take 
its place in the mind of each professor as a special aul 
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in the training of his particular students. It nlust be 
a gracious apartment, lofty, lightsome, quiet, com- 
fOI'table; on its book-shelves must be found the best 
books of the month and the year,-selected solely 
,vith the view of illustrating the temper and condition 
of the tinles,-fronl the latest noval to the latest essay; 
and as illustrative ,vorks of this character are always 
fJW there need be no fear of overloading the shelves. 
Every representative revie,vof Europe and Alnerica 
will have its place on the reaL1ing-table, and ten of the 
Lest dailies froln five leading cities of the land along 
\yith thell1; to these may be added, at the dh'ector's 
c1i
cretion, any other publications that conle within 
the scope of the dominant idea. All these publica- 
tions are to he arranged as carefully and attractively 
aR if for sale. 
In order to comprehend how the reading-room is to 
be rnade useful, let it be supposed that the effects 
aiIned at are those already mentioned: to turn out 
young priests with a taste for preaching and reading, 
skilled in English composition, knowing their times 
and country, and able to preach sensibly and well. 
It is a professor's duty to see that his young men 
aC{luire a taste for reading the first year of the semi- 
nLtry course, and to direct tastes already acquired. 
III an attractive reading-room such as has been 
described it will be an easy matter to give a man a 
taste for reading. The trouble ,vill be to make it a 
correct taste, which by preference will turn to the 
really l11eritorious, and prolnptly reject the meretri- 
('ions. Between the recommendations of the profes- 
Ror
 and the guardianship of the director of the 
reaùing- room, abuses can be hindered. Daily the 
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former can point out to deficient students the ùook, 
the article, the editorial, the report, to be read at con- 
venience; daily for the voracious readers the director 
can announce the character and quality of the latest 
books and reviews; daily in their lectures the various 
professors can mention such articles in the revie,vs as 
ùear upon the lecture, or the studies of the hour; 
regularly the students can ùe warned against the mere 
,vnsting of tirne in t,he reading-roon1, and deprived of 
its privileges for gross offence in this direction; and 
l'egularly the professors can test the use tlle students 
are nutking of their recolnInendations by class exam- 
ination and analysis of the articles reC0111n1ended. 
Thus the taste for reading ,vill be formed and directed. 
Skill in the construction of the essay, and practical 
acquaintance with various styles can be acquired from 
a careful study of the reyiews and daily journals. 
They are the best ll10dels even in theil' faults and 
deficiencies for the practical preacher. Editors do 
not tolerate prosiness in any deparbnent of the press 
to-day. Articles must have significance of some kind, 
editorials ll1ust have directness and snap, reports of 
ne,vs ll1Ust be brevity itself, and, where space is 
allowed, the interest must never flag. The phrase- 
ology of the hour, the idioms most popular, the figures 
lllOst taking can be rapidly picked up from tlle first- 
class journals. Happy the preacher who can add to 
his academic dignity the sparkle, snap, brevity, pithi- 
ness, directness, attractiveness of the articles so lav- 
ishly scattered through one issue of a great journal. 
These ephemeral publications all aim to interest the 
very multitude to ,vhich the preacher is accredited. 
Whatever is good in their methods is sure to be the 
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very good required by the priest; the feeble and vic- 
ious ill them he can ignore. The director of the read- 
ing-room can point out the excellences that will aid 
the student in the construction and expression of his 
essays. The best aid to learning the character of a 
people is the press, beyond doubt, and this becolnes 
truer with every year, because the jourllalistic field is 
broadening each lTIOlllent. 
For example, the superior American reviews provide 
us each nlonth with a lleBcription of the currents of 
opinion running ill the high seas of thought and 
stully. '
rhe best writers, the highest professors, the 
experts of science, the stateslnan, the lights of man- 
kind, all contribute to thein. The daily joul'nals 
illustrate in their pages, with news fronl every part 
of the \Vorla, the theories, statements, opinions pub- 
lished in the revie'vs. :No SOOller has the cable flashed 
the ne,ys of a fan1Îne in India than an ex-viceroy 
describes its cause in a revie,v. '
rhe daily journal 
in its very 111ake-up, its style of English, its very 
aclvertisen1
llts, its stories and jokes, its sketches of 
comnlon life, of political and other celebrities, its 
dngulatic editorials, is actually the spirit of the nation 
addressing the individual, the quintessence of all 
that which is called Alnerican. To read it with the 
philosopher's eye and mina is to live in friendly in- 
tÏ1nacy with the nation itself. What 11lore need be 
said to show that judicious reading of the journals 
,vill acquaint a student thoroughly with his times 
and people? l\loreover, the student might be taught 
to keep an eye on the news-lists for the latest ideas 
in journalistic enterprise. The worst as well as the 
best finds its way into print; and the progress of vice 
10 
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among the people can be easily traced by an 
occasional study of a news-stand. Finally, the read- 
ing-roonl can be made the good right-hand of philos- 
ophy and theology in 'ways which it ,vould be super- 
fluous to nalne. Such it ,vould have been made long 
ago ,vere our teaching theologians practical ll1en of 
their time, and not mere students of the book. 
In the press of the day the trained eye can see like 
anÏ1nalculæ in a drop of water all the elements, ,vLicIt 
in coale
cing ,vill 111ake the history of the future, as 
they n1ade history in the past and present. This is 
a rough :figure, but though not as ,vide as a church 
door nor as deep as a well, it 'v ill serve. To stu- 
dents who are careful readers of current literature, 
philosophy, and theology become Ii villg things; to 
nearly all others they remain quite dead. So ll1uch 
for the reading-room. To the writ
r's knowledge one 
American college has l'eached s01net1Úng like the 
proper conception of the uses of a reading-room, St. 
l\lary's in Ba1tÏ1nore, where a COll1petent diI'ector 
seelllS to have done much good with it. 'Vith this 
paragra ph the suggestions for constructing an attrac- 
tive preacher come to an end. They are not so 
nUlllerous as to slip the ll1ell10ry, and not beyond very 
average abilities. Good physical presence and proper 
development of ear, voice, and natural elocution, a 
taste for reading, ability to construct an interesting 
essay and to write correct English, and a keen knowl- 
edge of the people and the times: these are the q uali- 
fications. In the next section will be discussed the 
art of focussing these acquirements on the building 
and preaching of a sernlon, a lecture, and a Apeech 
for any occasion. Let it be ever kept in mind that 
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the writer has always in view the least gifted student; 
,vho call el
vate hinlself to unexpected heights by 
good methods and constant study and practice; while 
the cleverer brother on the saIne lines may attain 
reputation and en1Ïnence. 


2. The Sermon. 


Earlier in this essay the ,vriter referred to the art 
of preaching, as our young priests illustrate it, as the 
gentle art of trying it on the dog. The young priest 
iH 8U pI>o
ed to practise hÏ1l1self in the art of pleasing 
ana instructing a congregation by trying on it his raw 
sernlons and his crude delivery for many years. It is 
most rare that he is presented to them as a :finished 
speaker; :finished ill the sense that all has been done 
for hinl which the best n1etho<1s, his own abilities and 
industry, and his youth and inexperience pern1Ït. 
The" riteI' n1aintains that the average selninary course 
is long enough, if professors do their duty, and bish- 
ops provide the funds, to exhaust a man's capacity 
on this point, and to send him into the pulpit as 
capable a preacher as the circunlstances delnand. 
Anyway, he should be very much more than the ra'", 
ìrightened, dull schoolboy about to read an essay on 
Sill for the discolnfort of SOlne and the amusenlent of 
others; his preaching and speaking ought to be a 
pleasure to him and to his hearers; and there should 
be in his discourses those marks of the leader which, 
however sinlple in form and substance, impress 
listeners as the qualities of a leader should. The 
young priest wi]] of necessit
- be the amateur preacber 
for many a day; no culture can teach hinl beyond his 
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youth and inexperience; he will be nervous, occa- 
sionally awkward, perhaps amusing to the critics; in 
all ,vhich there is no harm, and no fault can be found. 
He will overCOllle these defects, aad in the lnean tiIlle 
he willvreach interesting and pleasing seTlllOllS for 
the average congregation, ,vho will forgive his natural 
t1èfieiencies for very gladness that he is not a dÜ;tress 
and a bore to theln. To make hinl an 
tlècl ice and 
fOJ'(;ible vreacher the ,vriter now offers a few sugges- 
tionH, 011 the supposition that the student ha
 been 
subjected to the preparatory training described ill the 
last chapter. 
The professor had now in his hands a Inan ,vho can 
speak distinctly, in a natural tone, and whu eal.1 eOlll- 
pose an e:s:sa'y for an Alnerican audience, ,vith a fair 
knowledge of the subjects that ,vill interest such all 
audience. In the last year of his course the student 
will take up the special business of sernlon-builùiug 
and 
erlnon delivery. Every ol>portunity should be 
given hilll to test his powers uuder conllitiollH as 
sin1Ïlar as possible to those which will coufl'ont 11Ïnl 
in parish pulpits. The CUStOIll of preaching inl'efec- 
tories to the orchestra of clattering dishes and traIn p- 
ing ,vaiters is simply ridiculous. It is a relic of a 
barbarous day. The student should have the oppor- 
tunity of preaching two set sern10ns ùefore his fellows 
in his last year, let the circumstances be what they 
Inay. If the class be large let them preach to 
divisions of the students in different parts of the 
building; but at all events, two set sermons should be 
the portion of each student. The same SOlell1nity 
should be observed as if he were to preach before an 
ordinary congregation, and his faults should be 
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marked do,vn and described to him at the close of the 
perfornlance. In the academies he should also get 
the opportunity to deliver short extemporaneous 
speeches on the plan suggested later; and twice that 
year an audience of his fellows might be gathered to 
hear him lecture for their entertainnlent. This ,vould 
call for four discourses and a number of short speeches 
during the year, which are not too n1uch for a student 
trained prolJerly. Even if the ordination class should 
nUl}] bel' as high as thirty-rarely the case in our selui- 
nitries-there will be no difficulty in arranging one 
hundred anJ twenty occasions to listen to their set 
HerUlOllS ttucllectures. They can serve as features of 
thp progranlmes in the various academies always to 
be found in representative seminaries; and a capable 
professor can arrange for their delivery in waJ's that 
will not encroach upon valuable time. 
The. first matter to be taught the student is where 
to fiud tlle lnaterial for his Ser1l10ns. It is important 
that he should avoid the beaten path from the start. 
lIe lnust even be taught a horror of it. It is the bane 
of our preachers, ,vIto seem for the most part to be 
treading ill one another's footsteps, as Indians are 
said to do on the warpath. They take the most 
obvious vie,v of any subject, alid choose the nlost 
obvious subjects, dra,ving the saIne old conclusions 
that for a thousand years have been dra,vn froln the 
satne old well. Hence the boast of old sermon- 
Ji
teners, that they can tell what is to Le preached 
within two n1Ïnutes after the preacher hegius. The 
ehal'lll of the preacher's personality,-and every 
luunan being possesses SOIlle Jegree of that charm,- 
rarely enters into the average sermon. The stuJent 
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is never taught to make use of his own peculiarities, 
his own ways of thought and expression, his own 
methods of viewing a subject, 'which lllake the atlllos- 
phere for his literary productions, and differentiate 
hinl from other preachers using the Rallle subject. 
He ,vill find that personality and its chal'nl in the 
proper use of the right lllaterial for composing his 
sermons. First, then, from his own meditations lllUSt 
be drawn his best inspirations; next from his spiritual 
and other readings; last, froIn his observations of tlle 
life around hilll. Better than all the sel'nlon-books 
are these three sources of sermon-subjects, if they be 
only well used. In meditation the hUlllan reason and 
the Holy Spirit are at wOI'k on the problelu
 of life, 
and the result is a constant widening of the horizon 
both for the soul and the mind. ConvictionR are born 
of meditations, convictions so deep and strong that 
the young preacller can scarcely resist the iUlpulRe to 
utter them to a world quite ignorant of itself and its 
lllanifest destiny. 
No book that ministers to the student's pleaRure 
but should afford him many a hint for a paragraph, 
or an illustration, or an entire plan for a serlnon, be 
it a worthy volullle or the product of the llloJel'n 
sensationalist. He must be taught to observe the 
people and the incidents of his daily life that both 
lllay provide hilll with suggestions. The use of the 
notebook is a necessity for the preacher; he HIUSt 
record all matters in his meditations, readillgR, and 
observations that seem to offer suhRtrtnl'P for his ser- 
mons. Practical illustration should IJ8 given 11Ïul by 
his professor in extracting material froln theRe three 
sources. For example, he shoulù put Oll paper the 
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thoughts and enlotions of a recent meditation on 
death; the Inost striking suggestions of a recently 
read book; the hints offered by the nlorning paper in 
its record of striking and tragic incident; and any 
III oral conditions ,,,hich he has noticed in his native 
town. These notes should be studied ,vith ('are to see 
what use nlay be nlade of theln in preaching, ,vhen 
they can be arranged accordingly. T,vo or three 
lessons of this sort, and a few descriptions of the 
ancient nlethods used by the bores of the pulpit, ,vill 
give the student a fair idea of 
ecuring originality, 
and a great dread of joining the arlny of cOlnnlo11place 
l)reachers. 1Yith the sources of uuttel'ials so handy 
and fruitful, and the use of theln so rich in result at the 
very first essay in preaching, the young priest Inay 
be trusted to keep them in sight forever. 
The building up of a sernlon i
 the next step. It 
is a purely ulechanical process, like the building of a 
house, and men without a single oratorical gift or 
grace can learn it and teach it. One student will 
have a natural instinct for it, and another will acquire 
it only with severe labor; just as one Ulan learns car- 
pentry while his fellow is getting acquainted with the 
tools. F or the average preacher this art of huilding a 
sernlon is Ulore Î1nportant than any othflr single ac- 
cOlnplishnlent bearing upon oratory. 'Vithout it the 
finest speaker loses the crowning glory of l1Îs talent. 
For the reason that, in the fin;;t ('ase, a well-huilt 8er- 
nlon, though plain in material and silnple ill delivery, 
reaches the mind so directly and ITlakes its impres- 
sion so clearly and pronlpt1y as to please the listener
, 
jnst as the plainest and sinlplest well-built house 
pleases, by the solidity of the ,vorkmanship; and in 
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the second case the cleverest orator ll1isses ullityof 
impression on the hearer, who feels ll1any beauties in 
the discourse, but does not clearly see their connec- 
tion with the orator's theme, through the faulty 
arrangement. The method of constructing an essay, 
described in the chapter on English Composition, will 
have directly prepared the student for the construction 
of the sermon. He must be taught to consider five 
things in the ll1aking of any serlnon: the occasion, 
the place, the capacities of the audience, his own 
!Jowers and limitations, and the subject with which 
he is to deal. No serlnon can be made effective to 
the fullest extent ,vbich omits proper consideration 
of anyone of these. A practised preaeher \vill study 
them instinctively "rithout troubling himself for the 
reasons of so doing; the student lnust be taught 
beforehand ho,v to lnake the n10st of theln. 
He studies the occasion, or the day on ,,, hich he is 
to preach, ,vhether it be a feast or not, to get such 
inspiration as the moment affords, to be in touch 
,vith it. For this purpose he ,vill read carefully tbe 
mass of the clay, note the saints cOlllmen10rated, 
mark the season of the year, both ecclesiastical and 
natural, and read his breviary ,vith special care. It 
is unnecessary to name every benefit to be derived 
from this pra(.tice; sufficient to say that his sernlOll 
will get an abnosphere, as the painters call it, pecul- 
iar to the moment in which it is delivered, and the 
young p-.:eacher will be astonished at the effect upon 
himself. Apposite texts, pointed argull1ents, beauti- 
ful illustrationH, h
lpful suggt>stiOllH, will flow in upon 
hÏIn, while conlposing, in a flood; so that he win have 
rather to choose amid profusion than to Leat hi::; 
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brains for ideas and fluency. Secondly, he must be 
taught to study the place in which his ser1110n is to be 
::lelivered. He ought to know how difficult or easy it 
will be for his voice to fill the church, what oddities 
of the acoustics llave to be met with peculiarities of 
delivery, what pitch of voice ,vill be necessary to reach 
the rernotest ear. Professional speakers never on1Ït 
this inquiry, and it is worth the attention of any 
speaker. It Inay take an inexperienced young Tnan 
Inany hours of practice to adapt his voice and lnethods 
to a particular pulpit, ,vhere the veteran ".ould use 
as many rninutes. He must be instructed to continue 
his eft' orts in this direction ,vi th unfailing perspver- 
ance, until he has mastered the art of adapting him- 
self to any pulpit as far as his powers will pel'1nit. 
Thirdly, he must be taught to study llis audience 
in order to get its average of intelligence and taste, 
and sorne insight into its particular needs. If it has 
been s0111ewhat wearied of one set of subjeets, or a 
certain style of preaching, the young priest llUlst 
endeayor to provide a change; if it is of hUluble con- 
dition and training, it win not be of great use to dis- 
cuss for them the "Testern Schism, or to describe the 
authenticity of the New Testa111ent. The average 
Alnerican audience would not be interested in a pres- 
entation of dogrnatic teaching on grace. For one 
congregation striking pictorial description 111ust be 
er:nvloyed ".ith vehement declanlation; for another a 
strong al'gu111ent is to be preferred. Fourthly, the 
student Blust be taught to study his O'wn capacities and 
IÏ1nitatiolls in delivery. He should make a list of 
thern for reference. One man win have a talent for 
accurate and striking description, powerful denuncia- 
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tion, and pathos; another will be abla to nlake a 
forcible argument against an adversary, illustrated by 
keen wit and sarcasm; a third win have all the elocu- 
tionary graces. In the matter of limitations, it will 
be unsafe for one to touch on the pathetic, for another 
to denounce, for a third to argue; because the first 
will becolne strained, the second abusive and screechy, 
the thir<1 confused. Let each student discoyer his 
good and weak points, and act accordingly. How 
ÎInportant this is can be seen from the many instances 
in which a priest is one man in the pulpit and another 
in private life. 'Vho has not met the clever after- 
dinner speaker, the \vitty, natural, fluent talker at a 
n1eeting or at the fireside, whose sermons in Inatter and 
delivery \vere like dry bones ratt1ing? Such unfortu- 
nates received no training for the pulpit, or ,,'orse 
than none. The qualities \vhicb make tllen1 popular 
in social life, fluency in description and graceIul wit, 
are the very qualities for the pulpit, ,vhere they are 
too rarely found; but their possessors were never 
taught ho,v to use thenl in the pulpit, they were 
allowed to forIn their own ideals of "'hat a sernlon 
shoul<1 be, and the fiction of their ignorance and help- 
lessness becon1es t(ìO deeply rooted ever to be re- 
moved. 'VeIl dell Phillips in his later years invariably 
becan1e screechy if his voicp rOHe to notes of towering 
indignation; consequPlltl.v thp great orator avoided 
those higher tones. The student IUTIst avoid what is 
beyond his powers, and cultivate those excellences 
which his director discovers in llÎn1. 
Finally, he must be taught to study his subj ect, 
after he has nsed great care in choosing it. In choos- 
ing he must have his own capacities, his audience, 
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and the fitness of the subject to both always in his 
lnind. 'Vhen it is chosen, he lnust examine it care- 
fully for that point of view best suited to the intelli- 
gence and taste of the special congregation and to his 
peculiar abilities. Fifty experienced preachers will 
handle the sallIe :::;uùject in as many different ways. 
Being lnen of originality, acquainted with their own 
good points, they 'will each select that treahllent w11Îch 
best develops their ideas, and exercises their particu- 
lar talents. It is OIle of the lnisfortunes of the average 
preaeher that he is ahnost sure to take the common- 
place vie,v of the 
uhjf'ct and the most fan1Ïliar. The 
better to understand the force and utility of the five 
things reconl111endec1 for the building up of a sermon, 
let us take an actual cirCulnstal1Ce by 'v hich they 
111ay be tested. Let us suppu:se that a :young n1an is 
to preach on the feast of the Epiphany, and is prepar- 
ing a sermon accor<ling to the lllethod just descriLec1. 
As it is uninIportnnt what order he follo,vs in using 
the five reconlmendatiolls, we can 
uppose that lIe con- 
siders the choice of a HuLject first. He decides to 
speak upon S0111e topic closely connected ,,,itlt the 
feast, yet avoiding the usual subject of the average 
preacher, the lll::tnifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. 
A little exarrlination shows him that the occasion per- 
ntÎts a 8er111011 on the kings, on the ,Jewish chiefs, 
and Oll Herod the Great. The rnelodrfllnatic strength 
of the latter figure attracts him, Herod's failure to 
interpret aright the strange lnission of the kings 
Ï1npresses hilll, ànd the young prieRt chooses for his 
subject what he l:nay call Herod's Opportunity. As 
anyone can see, the dark-hearted prince 111Îssed a 
great chance for earthly ilnlllortality Oll this occasion. 
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He should have been with the kings this day in 
offering his allegiance to the I(ing of Kings. 
rhe 
young priest will therefore describe for the people 
Herod's failure to seize his greatest opportunity. 
The mass and the office of the day supply hÏ1n with 
texts and incidents of the IllOst telling character, and 
he can use theln to the utnlost. The people to wholn 
he is to preach are a city congregation of average in- 
telligence, able to appreciate the best that a neophyte 
can offer them. The church is not too small for fine 
and large elocutionary effects, nor too lal'ge for an 
average voice and quiet gesture. Let us suppose the 
young priest is good at description, ,vith a taste for 
the ornate and the dramatic, but unable to use pathos 
with effect, and apt to becorne screechy in excite- 
ment. Here, then, ,ve have the subject and the point 
of view, the occasion, the place, the people, and the 
preacher's good qualities, all considered. Upon wllat 
plan ,viII he present his sermon that it nlay fit in with 
all these Cil'CUnlstances? 
A sermon should be presented to a congregation 
precisely as a play to a theater audiellce. The 
ordillary drama has four acts. The story is begun 
in the first, its interest increases in the second, the 
clÏ1uax is reached in the third, and the conclusions 
are drawn in the fourth and last. This plan holds 
the secret of keeping the interest of any audience on 
any subject from first to last. In the sermon on 
Herod it can be fullowed with fine results. The 
preacher will consider the arrival of the kings in 
Jerusalem and a description of t1e opportunity no\v 
to be offered to the king as the first act; the n1eetillg 
of the court to hear the story of the l\lagi and give 
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thenl an answer as the second; their private audience 
with Herod as the third; and the scenes of the adora- 
tion in Bethlehem, ,vith Herod absent and his oppor- 
tunity forever gone, a
 the fourth. As the young 
priest has good descriptive po,vers, this subject will 
111ake a telling sermon for him, and for the people. 
In the first part the audience can be easily interested 
in a brief account of the ability and ,vickedness of 
Herod, of t,he king8, of the astonislul1ent of J eru
ëLleul 
over their strange inquiry, of the nature of the oppor- 
tunity about to be offered to Herod. The lneeting of 
the court, the discussion of the birthplace of the 
J\IeHsiah, the all1USen1ent and scorn of the Scribes 
and Pharisees for the ",Yise J\Ien, are inviting themes 
for the second part. The stat,ecraft of Herod, his 
uneasiness, his caution, as ,vitnessed in the secret 
audience ,vith the J\Iagi, his failure to seize the oppor- 
tunity so candidly presented to him by the permission 
of God, are incidents of melodran1atic value from any 
point of vie,v; and finally the beautiful reception of 
the kings in Bethlehem, Herod's absence, his final 
yielding to criule and despair in the slaughter of the 
Innocents and in his o,vn death offer splendid lnaterial 
for the peroration. According to the attainUlents of 
the preacher in elocution and composition, n1ust the 
sermon be arranged. A plain speaker, incapable of 
the freedom and sonorousness of an elocutionist, must 
attempt only a clear presentation of the story and the 
argument, in which there will be no hesitation, no 
stunlbling. The more skilled a preacher is in pre- 
senting the pathetic, the forcible, the dramatic, the 
more should }le study to find outlet in any subject for 
the use of these qualities. 
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Enough has now been said of the sermon to give a 
fair idea of the writer's lneaning, and to enable a 
capable professor to accept or condemn the methods 
recommended. A fe,,' ,,'ords on lecturing and on 
speech-making will fitly close this chapter. To the 
lecture may be applied an that has been said on the 
sermon, and as much more as is called for by the fact 
that the lecture is of a freer character, must aU1use as 
wen as insh'uct, and admits of applause from the 
audience. It should be constructed in the manner 
above described, that is, divided into four act
, the 
interest gradually heightened until the last mOlnent, 
each division lightened by humorous or telling inci- 
dent, and full play allowed to the speaker's personal 
characteristics. One man will do this rapidly by 
instinct. Practised speakers do it in the very act of 
Bpeaking. The average n1an must make a list of his 
talents, study slowly the argull1ents that admit of in- 
cident, introduce the humorous vein carefully so as 
not to offend good taste, and shape his lecture like 
any othcr bit of mechanism, until it has the appear- 
ance of spontaneity. The seminary student n1ight 
experiment on two lectures in his last year and try 
them on his fellows; for if he sho,vs any ability ,,'hat- 
ever in speaking he ,,,ill have n1any invitations after 
ordination to display his talents. 
The ability to make short and pertinent speeches at 
a In on1ent' s notice should be one of the ordinary 
acquirements of the young priest, if for no more than 
to save his friends and admirers the u1ortification of 
hearing him stumble and bleat through ten miserable 
sentences at certain times in his early career. As 
thel'e is usually considerable society speechmaking in 
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the semInarIes, the students might receive a :f6'W 
lessons in the trick of talking on nothing for five 
minutes, without shyness or incoherency. It is a 
trick and nothing more, a mere soap bubble, yet 
must it have shape and color. A sudden call to say 
a few words to an audience can always be antieipated, 
and the shre,vù victim, instead of courting dark 
corners, will pitch on three points and a conclusion 
while the occasion is progressing. As every gather- 
ing has a purpose, and speakers, and opinions, a little 
hard sense ,vill provide a man with the necessary 
material for a short speech. The student can practise 
hunting for three points and a conclusion at every 
society meeting be attends, and in his own room with 
imaginary meetings. Three or four can practise the 
trick at Í1npromptu meetings anywhere. In all these 
matters, it requires only that the student be led into 
the right way by an interested pI'ofessor, to travel it 
alone and successfully for the rest of his career. As 
a rule the professor is the sine qua non of continuous 
effort. . 


l\fany objections can be easily offered against the 
recommendations of this part of the essay, and of the 
preceding parts as well; but the writel' apprehends that 
the most powerful will be the declaration from some 
old hard-headed financiers that the country has not 
time or motley enough to carry out the genel.al scheme 
of training so far suggested. To this objection it 
might ,vell be answered that the dioceses might give 
less money to building superfine churches, and more 
to training superior priests; that the bishops shake 
Jff the mania for diocesan seminariesz and concentrate 
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nloney and thought on provincial or sectional institu- 
tions; but such a response would hardly be practical, 
and it would certainly be unnecessary. Because the 
schen1e of training described here is sufficiently 
flexible and economical to be tried in a diocesan as 
,veIl as a provincial seminary, provided the institu- 
tion has a faculty of the right kind. This can be 
denlonstrated in a paragraph. The writer has recom- 
mended only that the conditions at present existing 
in the average seminary be improved and systema- 
tized. The bishops aloe constantly building new 
seminaries or improving the old; ,vhy not build and 
ÏInprove in line with the latest and best ideas of 
modern architecture, looking sharply to light, heat, 
ventilation, fitness, baths, and other sanitary matters? 
The student is permitted and expected to keep his 
physical health in good condition; why not deyote a 
fe,v hundred dollars to teaching him how to secure 
physique and vitality of the best? The business of 
eating must be attended to; why not manage it froln 
the stand point of the young man's health, and not 
from the standpoint of expense, as does every semi- 
nary in the whole unfortunate list the ,vorld over; too 
many of them cursed with incapable, ill-paid, dirty 
servants, inefficient bursars, coarse, half-cooked food, 
and hideous table service? The student studies 
manners; is it not "Torth ,vhile to help him, by lecture 
and example from his teachers, to attain the most 
perfect decorum? The seminaries pretend to teach 
certain arts of expression, singing, writing, elocution, 
reading, preaching, and they waste time on ,vhat is 
only the vainest and shallowest of pretences ; why not 
spend a thousand dollars on the real thing, save time, 
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and turn out speakers on a system that will sho,v 
results ,vorth noticing? The library and the reading- 
roon1 are supposed to be institutions of seminary life; 
,vhy not use them, put life into them, and take thelll 
out of the state of milde,v and dry rot peculial' to 
most? 
Four professors trained to the work could easily 
teach fifty young Inen in the usual six years' course 
all that has here been recomlnended, ana exhaust the 
capacities of the studentt;; but the professors would 
need more varied accom plislullent tLan they usually 
enjoy in such a case. In the pl'oyincial seminary 
specialists could easily be found to do the ,york, and 
the cost would be perhaps five thousand dollars a year 
in excess of present expelise, which would Dlean a 
saving to the dioceses in various ,vays of a hundred 
thousand. It is liot the money, ho,vever, ,vhich need 
give anxiety. The grave difficulty is to secure the 
men; professors of the l'ight sort, skillful, trained, 
industrious, enthusiastic, acquainted with the ra,v 
material ,vhich is to Le shaped into the finished prod- 
uct; not the accidents of the moment, taken hap- 
hazard from any ,valk of clerical life and pushed into 
the professorial chair. These men Juay have tlle good- 
will, Lut they lack ca paci ty and taste; and one trained 
teacher would do as much work a.s ten of them, and 
do it better. The expense and the tinle are not valid 
objections to carrying out in a seminary ,vhat has 
been carried out for years in more than one secu- 
lar institution, notably in the American l\lilitary 
Academy. 
11 




PART IV. 
\the Spiritual1ife. 


Be ye perfect as your beavenly father is perfect.-Màtt. 
Cap. v. 48. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


TAKING THINGS FOR GRANTED. 


FINE training in the spiritual life, thorough devel- 
opment of the mis
ionary spirit, and rational intel- 
lectual training are the three necessities of the 
clerical student. r.rhe writer doubts if he has any call 
to discourse upon them and for various reasons. 
Since the days of St. Charles Borromeo they have 
been recognized by the least efficient seminaries as 
having first place, and a hundred ,vriters have 
described and made con1mon the Inethods by ,vhich 
they may be attained; the missionary spirit has 
developed remarkable strength in this century, and 
the average priest is really getting to be a leader of 
his people; eùucation is the shibboleth of the cen- 
tury, even the schoolma'ams knowing 111uch about it, 
and ,ve have a surfeit of intellectual culture of a sort; 
su that the ,visest may not venture upon this ground 
without hesitation and a reasonable fear that they can 
say only what has been said before 1110re opportunely 
and in better sty Ie. Yet since this essay has been 
begun it may as well be properly ended. It will be a 
record of one man's opinions, if nothing more. The 
attention of the thoughtful has been drawn within a 
decade to certain oddities in clerical life, for ,vhich 
an explanation is speedily desired. Perha ps the 
explanation will be found in this section, penned, it 
165 
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must be admitted, in distrust. These oddities may 
be discreetly mentioned here. 
First, it is thought that too large a percentage of 
our young priests fall into convivial habits soon after 
ordination, and cherish them at the expense ot duty 
in the beginning and health at the end; l'espectable 
conviviality, of course, in \vhich social life and its 
honest pleasures take up more tÏ1ne than the lninistry, 
and the sick and sinful are neglected for receptions, 
dinners, t1rives, pleasure journeys, and the like; so 
that in a few years it is difficult, to distinguish the 
young priest from an ordinary successful busine:ss 
man, who ,vorks sufficelltly to provide hÏInself with 
money and maintain his self-respect before the C0111- 
munity. Secondly, fe,v have tailed to remark the 
very large number of clerics ,vho have lost their grip 
on the essentials of the s piri tuallife, and Blake Ii tHe 
use of the ordinary aids to holiness; who indeed Ii ve 
clean and honorable lives, yet ll101'e froln habit than 
reason or conscious effort; ,vho find all their spirit- 
uality in a rapid saying of the rnass and the office, and 
have become totally unfitted for leading others in the 
way of the higher life. Thirdly, it is too often fouHd 
that a ha.rd, official, cOlnmercial spirit 111arks the rela- 
tion of the priest to bis people; the altar is used 
for indiscreet harangues on finfi.nce, and for abuse of 
the sour givers, or the backsliders; routine ,york 
replaces the affectionate care and watchfulness of the 
father over his children, and in consequence the Ull- 
fortunate, the poor, the sick, and the dying are really 
neglected; systematized parish ,york develops into 
red-tape officialism of the meanest sort; abuses cref' p 
in and flourish in parishes ,veIl provided with young 
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priests, with many societies, with popular services 
Bud frequent confessions, because the young men are 
taking advantage of systematized work to excuse 
themselves froIn any other. Fourthly, it has seemed 
to many that with all their progress the senlÍnaries 
have been too often guilty of the fault of the times in 
mental training; that is, giving too much tilne to mere 
mental discipline at the expen
e of the spiritual, put- 
ting less important studies in the first place for 
utility's sake, and rather aiming to turn out a clerical 
tradesman than a man of culture; with the result that 
the present genen1tion of young pI'iests show as little 
love of true culture as the old nlÎssionaries, who had no 
tÏIne for it in long journey ings and multi plied labors, 
while the prospect )f their taking a fitting share in es- 
tablishing a Catholic AmerIcan literature is very small. 
These circumstances, as they a ppeared to the 
,vriter, are his excuse for putting thi8 section into 
print. There is SOlne roon1 for criticisln on these 
nlatters at any tin1e in any corner of the church. It 
may be of interest to An1erican priests to know that 
the brethren of France and Quebec look upon then1 
as anything but a credit to the sacerdotal order, refer 
to them as Protestant priests, and take our free 
manners and fondness for unconventional costulne as 
evidence of lo,v n10rality. 'Ve can repudiate their 
insinuations, ridicule their slavery to the conven- 
tional, and make the counter charge of an absurd stiff- 
neckedness. At the RaIne time it will do us no harlu 
to study their fine devotion to the fornl as ,veIl as the 
substance of the clerical life, and to adapt their best 
methods to the American situation. If they have 
luuch to learn from us, and must get over their low 
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estimate of our character, we on the other hand are 
not so faultless, even if we understand them better 
than they do Americans. 
One could wish, in examining his own experience of 
spiritual training in the seminary, that the trainers 
had not taken so much for granted. It is true that 
clerical students have the strength of vocation, the 
adyantage of sound home training, and a clean col1ege 
discipline at the start; that they are not bOJs, but 
n1en; that they are Catholics whose lives are directly 
controlled by the Holy Spirit; and that they enter 
the sen1Ínary with a purpose. Because of these facts 
it seems to be taken for granted that they are ready 
for in1mediate introduction to the spiritual life with- 
out extensive explanation of ain1s and methods, that 
mortification is quite easy to them, and that the 
human in them is not strong enough to he a serious 
obstacle in climbing the mountain. Hence they are 
carried at once without much preface into meditation, 
prayer, spiritual reacling, long kneelings and stand- 
ings and silences, and are conunanded to sublnit to 
cold, poor food, and passing sickness like veterans. 
'V1en explanations of these things are made, of their 
use, origin, and benefit, most teachers fall back Oll 
the plain statement that the masters of the spiritual 
lifo used them, and therefore the seminaries use theln ; 
that ,vithout them it is impossible to be spiritual and 
holy; and that a distaste for them argues absence of 
vocation. l\Inny confess that in their college and 
elll- 
inary days they couILl n1ake nothing of mpditation and 
n1ental prayer, and thought silence, cold, poor fooa, 
long kneeling the inventions of incapable faculties. 
l\Iany founa then and since hundreds of the san1e 
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opllllon. Kat" can they relnelllber that any authority, 
living or printed, Inade a becoming explanation in 
these uJatters, that would reconcile nature \vith use- 
less discolnforts, or suggest a natural pleasure to be 
found in meditation. Here seems to be the root of 
the difficulty: the hUlllan nature of the clerical stu- 
llcllt is put too far out of sight at every part of the 
sen1Ïnary course, and particularly at the beginning. 
Consider ,,,hat the youth is upon entering the semi- 
nary. His spiritual training in college has been ele- 
nH
lltary. l\Ieditation and spiritual reading a:-j prac- 
tised in onr best colleges are 1"il1iculous. They touch 
nOlle as to soul, and their intellectual side is Inourn- 
fnlly prÎIuitive. Vocal prayer, morning m
ss, and 
1l10llthly confession and cOll1munion are the useful 
Inatters of college training; but the clerical student 
leaves college quite raw and uncouth in the spiritual 
life. rrhe 8en1Ïnary simply emphasizes what he has 
just left in college. The meditations are longer and 
lllore elaborate, examen, confession, and the like are 
1110re fl'e(lUent, the necessity of holiness in the priest 
iR llwelt upon with earnestness, but no teacher speaks 
the 
trong and suitable word of explanation as to the 
reason, the need, the use, the beauty of these things. 
1'he hUll1an in the student is not called upon to adapt 
itself .fin. reaSOilS to the new conditions. It is sÏln ply 
ordered to enter the mould and stay there UnCOlYl- 
plailling until it takes the required shape. Hence 
the nUIll bel' of students \v ho never get any grip on the 
essentials of the spiritual life, and drop the entire 
schelne as soon as they are ordained; ,vho say 111aSS 
in twenty Ininutes with little preparation or thanks- 
giying aud no profit; who find the office a lluisance, and 
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meditation impossible; who confine their devotions 
to clerical work, the rosary, and a visit of ceremony 
to the sanctuary. Hence, also, the number of priests 
,vho acquired all their spiritual practices son1e years 
after ordination, not in the seminary, but in the field 
'where they learned by experience what they lacked. 
It is not enough to say to a student this ought to 
be done; the teacher should explain all that the InÌlu.1 
can grasp of the beauty and use of the thing recom- 
mended. The human in the student is predo1l1inant. 
It is to be subordinated by training, but only ,vith 
its own }{nowledge and consent. Too many spiritual 
teachers make ,val' on it in the student, and would 
crush or destroy it, turning his knees into leathern 
hinges and the spine into steel; ,vhen, instead, the 
human must be made the ally of the soul, its faithful 
servant, as it was in the Son and the 1\lothe1'. 
Through the human ,ve arrive at the spiritual, and 
the clerical student must be made to know through 
material figures and human sensations, w lách have 
long been familiar to him, what value is attaclled to 
the life of the soul, and to the means of developing 
that life. He can attain this knowledge only by 
degrees, for nature does not submit readily to the 
supernatul'al. The primer must precede the tome. 
There must be a graded progress both in know ledge 
of the nleans anù use of them. Ho,v is thi
 to be 
done? It would be presumptuous in the writer to lay 
down a cast-iron scheme in so Ï1nportant a Inatter. 
The best he can do is to describe what Dlethods would 
be likely to attract the average student during sell1Ï- 
nary training; thell let the expert professor make 
what use of the description seellU; fitting. 



CII..\PTER XIV. 


UNION WITH CHRIST. 


1. Christ, the 1Jlodel. 
THE standard of priestly sanctity and the model of 
the priest is Jesus Christ; the aÌln of the spiritual 
life is perfect l1nion with HÍ111; the method by ,vhich 
the student must be trained for this union is that used 
by the 1\laster in training th3 .i\.postles; and the results 
nlust be the same for the young priest as for the 
apo
tle. These are the first principleH, achuitted 
everywhere, incessantly preached in our seminaries, 
and too often ,vithout fruit. "Be ye perfect, as your 
IIeavenly 
-'ather is perfect." "Be ye holy, because 
I am holy." 'Vhat seminarian has not heard these 
trement10us declarations tÌ1ne out of mind, yet they 
111ean only too little to the ra.,v student, unless 
ilhunined by a hundred varying applications. When 
it is said to the young lnan tha.t holiness must be his 
average condition of life, that religion must be the 
basis of his philosophy of life, that he 111ust be all 
that he preache
, holy and perfect in his order as 
Christ Hilnself, and an alter Cln'j.r.;fus for his people, 
it lnust also be pointed out ill what proportion these 
terms are used, if the young man is to get a pro}Jer 
idea of the standard. In the spiritual life he has no 
sense of proportion. What the teacher calls innocence 
171 
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or sinlessness he cans sanctity. His human measures 
must be caned in to make him know spiritual 
measures accurately. He is aware that courage, co
l- 
ness, skill, and strength, in the most trying circum- 
stances, are the necessary qualities of the soldier; 
that integrity, acuteness, fidelity are the necessary 
qualities of the lawyer; that imn1aculate purity, per- 
fect service, the martyr's courage were the necessary 
qualities of the Beloved Disciple. Even so, it must 
be said to him, is perfect sanctity necessary to you, 
for it is your profession, you are the leader, you are 
bound to it by oath; and no traitor or coward, no 
thieving lawyer, no Judas, deserves more opprobrium 
than you, if you fail to live to your own standard. 
This is measuring spiritual standards by the hu- 
man meter. It is the only way to reach the aver- 
age student mind. 
When it is said to the student, Christ is your 
model, your n1aster, your friend, the teacher must 
Inake sure of the exact strength these terms have in 
the boy's mind, since they mean nothing to the 
thoughtless, to those who have never had a model or 
a master or a friend. l\'Iost earnest youths have 
modelled their manners or their methods in sport and 
study on some admired personage. They compre- 
hend also how an apprentice watches and listens to 
his master, a student to a cleyer professor, a young 
soldier to a great leader; and the tender love of 
mother and sister, the kindly and sympathetic COln- 
panionship of :t clnun have stirred their hearts. Or, 
they have l
e:1d splendid exalnples of these relation- 
ships, Plato with ..Aristotle, Antony "rith Cresar, 
Damon and Pythias, Basil and Chrysostoln. Hel'e 
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then is the human measurelnent for the terms, model, 
master, friend, as apvlied to Our Lord. The student 
must be convinced that the relationship described by 
these words is to exist between him and Christ in the 
widest and highest sense; that even as the artist 
devotes hours to the study of his master's statues and 
paintings, so Inust he study the wonls, acts, null will 
of the Christ; that no disciple must ever snrpass /tis 
devotion to his l\Iastel'; that the friendship of earth 
is only the shadow of that intimacy and familiarity 
which he lllust enjoy ,vith the Son of God. 
When he is told that his training must be as thor- 
ough, as deep, as accurate as that of the Apostles, 
let him be shown the details of an athlete's discipline, 
of his own mental training up to this moment along 
with the details of the training given by the 1\laster to 
Peter and his companions; and thus he will under- 
stand that if these lesser things of muscle anù mind 
require years of careful labor and the strongest 
n1asters, the training of a modern apostle can be no 
light thing. When he studies the result of the Apos- 
tolic training in the lives and deeds of the twelve, it 
will not then be a difficult matter to make him under- 
stand that the same results, according to his limited 
sphere of action, are to be looked for in his career. 
This constant appeal to the human sense of propor- 
tion, this cultivation of intimacy with the Sacred Hu- 
manity, the steady demand that effort and result shall, 
in the spiritual life, amount to much when measured 
by human meters, seems the only safe method of train- 
ing the student to higher things. IVlen of sense can 
tell when a butcher is neglecting his business, or mak- 
ing no progress, and the wherefore; the same men 
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could not be persuaded by any figures that they are 
neglecting their souls, or making no progress toward 
heaven or perfection. Priests can preach perfection, 
talk tearfully of the model, master, and friend, Jesus 
Christ, yet be as far from Him as from a renlote 
ancestor. They have never llleasured their own 
declara ti ons. 
It is the same with the senlinarian. He has the 
words, nlodel, master, friend, quite glibly on his 
tongue; yet he may be more faithfully imitating N e,v- 
llian in English sty Ie, studying more earnestly his 
clever professors, and taking deeper pleasure in the 
companionship of his chum than in anything con- 
nected with Jesus Christ. He deceives himself with 
words. The teacher, therefore, who succeeds in 
bringing the young student to a real conllJl'ehellSion 
of the relationship to be held ".ith Christ, who teaches 
him ho,v to measure the details of that intimacy by 
exact human meters, this man has achieved the first 
and most necessary triumph of his profession. 


2. lJ1 editaiion. 
Once the student has grasped the meaning of inti- 
macy ,vith the l\laster, and has seen in outline the 
character and results of the training of the Apostles, 
he ,viti be well prepared to study the means by which 
intimacy with Christ is nourished and deepened, and 
results are to be secured in his own case. The daily 
meditation, spiritual reading, exanlen of his o,vn con- 
duct and progress, prayer, visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, silence, mortification, and the practice of par- 
ticular virtues will then take the character of means 
to an end, and will be seen as perpetual elements of 
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the spiritual progress. 'Vhereas they are too often 
looked U pOll as part8 of the seminary machine, to be 
dispensed \vith after ordination. Here again the 
student must be steadily instructed in the use and 
profit of these exercises, and made to feel their 
spiritual value by regular appeal to human measures. 
N at only should it be said that meditation is neces- 
sary to the spiritual life, to the priest, that the saint
 
used it, that without it vocation may lapse; it shoul(1 
also be said that llleditation is the digestion of the 
soul, in whieh all the impressions, of every shape and 
sort, recei vec1 into the soul eyery day, are prepared 
for nutrition; the mass carefully dissolved by the 
gastric juice, the waste matter thrown aside, and the 
useful turned into rich blood. 
The poet secures his finest, most burning thought, 
his Jllost ardent expref5sion, his most effective forms, 
through long and hard and exalted meditation. The 
philosopher, the scientist, the theologian, the states- 
Inan, the general are just 'v hat meditation n1akes 
then1, and utter impossibilities without it. To study 
111uch and meditate more are the characteristics of the 
original and successful student. These and silnilar 
things should be pointed out to the student until he 
has come to see the importance of meditation from a 
merely human standpoint. Not only is his l\laster, 
Friend, andl\lodel to speak to him in these moments 
of profound thought and strong desire; not only is 
meditation a necessity of the spiritual life; it is also 
a human necessity to him as preacher, thinker, leader. 
All the sermon books in creation would not give him 
such sern1ons, smacking of his own personality, salted 
by his own experience, as the right and regular use 
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of meditation. Through it he must study and shape 
the ideas of old for application to modern conditions; 
thl'ough it alone will he avoid the staleness of ideas 
ancllanguage, both in the pulpit and out of it, '\Thich 
falls like a mould on preachers once famous, 'v ho 
neglected thoughtful consideration of idea and style. 
This human side of Ineditation, the ll1erely useful, at 
first appeals more strongly to the student than any 
other; and by it he is brought to feel how near to the 
Lord he will surely come by its steady practice. 
The circumstances of meditation as well as the 
Inethod really deserve more attention than the semi- 
naries give. We smile now at the lofty and severe 
Ilope of our forn1er spiritual trainers that youths ,vith 
a vocation can meditate successfully in any physical 
condition. 'Vho forgets the cold chapel on dark 
morningE, the unearthly hours of rising, the droning 
murmur of the gentlemen who recited the points of 
the mecli tation, the pain of back and knees as we knelt 
for the half hour or more, the shivering, the gloom, 
the drowsiness, the physical and mental stupor, the 
sense of futility shrouding thought and resolution! 
Often have ,ve said since, what in heaven's name did 
our professors hope to attain by so much obfuscation? 
Fruitful thought is hardest labor uncleI' any condi- 
tions; meditation in the modern seminary fashion is 
IDore absurd than a burlesque. The burlesque should 
he abolished at once, else let meditation go. Any 
hour of the late morning or late afternoon, or the 
early evening is the time for it, when the faculties are 
most active; the chapel, the garden, the recreation- 
roolns are the natural places; kneeling, sitting, stand- 
ing, or walking are the attitudes, or a combination of 
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all, according to each man's taste; the leader should 
be a leader indeed, not a n1ere droner, able to give in 
ten sentences a picture, a thought, a thorn, that will 
be a real stimulus to thougl!!. Ten Ininutes of the 
time should Le devoted to explanation of method, or 
description of what result ought to be got froln the 
Ineditation. l\Ieditation is a pleasure, a natural 
pleasure, to any serious and high-Il1inded III an. The 
cOIlllnel'cial men n1editate on th
ir bUHilless with 
delight, though not on their knees. It is the duty 
of the pl'ofesscrs to introduce the student to this 
serious exerci
e by it
 easiest path. 1\Ian'y a prieHt 
makes his Iuost fruitful n1editations for his soul, his 
pulpit and his daily occupationH in the woods walk- 
ing about at his ease; stuck in a stall he ,vouh1 be as 
easy as in a sno,vdrift, and his Inilld ,vould work as 
well. The effect of the 
arly n1editation in a cold and 
gloomy condition is to destroy all human plem;ure in 
this spiritual exercise. It is a great success, but it 
knocks out the meditation, the 111Înd of the llleditator, 
and the taste for meditation at the saIne monlent. 
This is perha p8 too much. It is Illore reasonable to 
begin with an ackno,vledgll1ent of the hurnan in the stu- 
dent, and to shape all Inethod:-) accordingly. Leader, 
titne, place, attitude, character of subject, and its pre- 
sentation should all be selected and arranged with 
the human in mind, which is to be coaxed, caught, and 
subdued by methods agreeable to its nature. 
3. Prayer. 
It is never a difficult matter for friends to remain 
long in one another's conlpanj'. The difficulty is for 
them to remain a part long enough to transact daily 
12 
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duties. l\Ian is sociable- and chummy both. He finds 
no difficulty in chatting for hours about his interests, 
his plans, his hopes, his succe8ses, ,vith a sYlnpathetic 
companion. Here is the hUlnan basis of prayer, 
which is nothing lnore than a loving discourse with 
the Friend of friends, a series of petitions for light, 
aid, help, sYlnpathy, the leisure time devoted wholly 
to this One Heart, which surely loves us beyond all 
others. 'Vhen tho young cleric has mastered the fact 
of real discipleship, when it has become as clear to 
hiln that Jesus is his friend and master as that his 
mother is his mother and his chum his chum, when 
he has placed the Saviour in mind and heart upon the 
same natural footing as the loved ones of the home 
circle, it then becomf\s an easy thing for him to under- 
stand that prayer is no more, and no less, than inti- 
mate, immediate, loving companionship with Jesus, 
and that it can be made as pleasant as the loving 
intimacies of hUlnan intercourse. Rarely is prayer 
presented to Christians in this way. You must say 
your prayers, ,vas the order in our infancy. The 
priest ought to pray, is the order in the college and 
seminary. These orders are often as little conI pre- 
henc1ed by the student as by the child. 
For n1any persons it is utterly useless to describe 
prayer in general terms, no matter how beautifully 
and clearly expressed. Its delight, its naturalness, 
its charm must be brought home to their conscious- 
ness by exact COIn parison with delights familiar to 
them. Few are tl1e human beings whose experience 
does not include the delightful companionships of 
father, mother, friend. The roughest men and 
women are melted to tears at the remembrances of 
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mauJ a pleasant walk, or quiet fireside chat, or secret 
loying confil1ence with the relatives and friends of the 
past. Rudely trained indeed must be that student 
w 110 has no recollection of such pleasures. They are 
his measures of the language in which his professor 
describe
 prayer, its method, its utility'. He under- 
:-;tand8 his teacher, but he feels the truth and beauty 
of the lesson only by his remembrance of home inti- 
macies. Therefore, if it be said to hin}: enter the 
presence of Jour l\Iaster as you would enter to YOUl' 
friend; realize the delights He feels at your coming, 
as you often SêL'V the love-light in the eyes of those 
who welcomed you; sit, stand, kneel before Him, and 
talk as freely, as informally as to your hUlnan chum; 
pour out your petitions, present your plans, blush 
and weep at mention of your sins against Hin}; carry 
out in every detail the method of speech and action 
most easy to you in the society of intimates: say all 
this to the student, recall to him how he has enjoyed 
such moments at home, and you have made prayer 
,vhat it ought to be for the simplest-minded,-a 
delight, as easy in this aspect as if men sat at His 
feet in the fashion of His lifetime. 
l\lethods are all very ,veIl, but until these elemen- 
tary principles are grasped, they are apt to hinder 
rather than help. Prayer is prayer, let the method 
be what it will. If a man prefer to go around the 
stations, or to take up the mysteries and petitions of 
the rosary, or to talk directly to Our Lord, with Ii ttIe 
or no regard to preludes, points, and paragraphs; or 
if he prefer to walk in the fields, with strong memories 
of the Apostles walking thus beside Him, or keen 
sense of the look on the Master's face as He gazed at 
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young St. John; why, these things are more than the 
best methods, for they are the promptings of a heart 
that really loves. It is often because of the stiffness 
and hardness and dryness of the methods that 
students get a dislike and incapacity for pra,yer. 
I\.neel till you fall, put yourself in the presence of 
God, eonsic1er the first point, the second POil\t, the 
t.hird poilit, proffer your petitions, renlind 'y0ursplf, 
etc., and so on ad nausca11
. The helpful nlethod is 
that which regulates a mind too active and fanciful, or 
stimulates a Ininc1 too slow to find lllaterial for true 
prayer. In the flrst case the student is ShOWll how to 
arrange petitions and other matters to suit the tÏ1ue 
allowed; in the second it will be necessary to nan18 
the needs of the student, the blessings for which he 
may be grateful at present, the evils frolll which he 
would be saved, the scenes, words, acts of Our Lord's 
life upon which his lllind can dwell. 
l\latter for prayer can be found in the incidents of 
daily life, if the student be anything of an observer, 
or in the numerous books writteli with that purpose. 
A skilled professor can lead the beginners into an 
understandilig of the possibilities by doing the pray- 
ing vocally for them a fe,v tin1es. The necessi ty of 
prayer is thoroughly insisted on in the selninaries, 
and every opportunity is giyen the young lllen to 
attain proficiency; yet if so many fall from the love 
and practice of prayer, the writer feels bound to 
believe the cause lies in the fact that real love and 
understanding of prayer were never planted in then1. 
Hence, 
lso, the curious spectacle of good priests 
officiating at the public prayers of the church in the 
rapid, offhand style peculiar to handlers of red tape. 
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The Hol
" Sacrifice is offer
d with t".o rninutes' 
preparation, trolley speed, and three minutes' thanks- 
giving, while the general method is pretty offeusive. 
The breviary is said without attention, and certainly 
without reverence, with all speed, with no fruit, and 
is :flung aside as a nuisance. The
e rnen have no 
excuse for lack of reverence to the Holy Sacrifice. 
The poorest s
minary has never been charged with 
failure to Ünpress its students with the awful tlignity 
of the mass, and the absolute necessity of decency 
antl propriety in all the tletails of the HaC'rifiue. Yet 
the authorities would also be justified in ilnpressing 
the student as deeply as possible with the obligation 
never to devote less than one hour to the whole ser- 
vice,-preparation, thanksgiving, and the sacrifice,- 
and to Illake it as strong an obligation as healthy 
tr
u1ition and custoln can. 
The breviary is a matter which suffers vel'y much 
fronl the sen1inal'Y fashion of taking too much for 
granted. Three facts are well pl'esented in its re- 
gard. It is tIle public prayer of the churcll, it is of 
grave obligation, and it is to be said with reverence 
and profit. The changes are rung on these in sufficient 
variety. The next step ought to be an appeal to the 
human interest of the student in a book so rich in 
elen1ents of human interest. Its history in brief, the 
opinions of en1inent wl'iters 011 its value, its intrinsic 
heauties, should all be presented to hÜn in order. It 
should be said to him, you desire to become an effec- 
tive preacher; here, then, is the preacher's text-book: 
you wish to attain exceHence in the art of con11Jusi- 
tion; w hH,t classic of tÏIne can 
urpaSH it in lofty 
Hty Ie ana powel'ful inlag81'Y 
 You llesire to hecolne a 
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thinker: here is the finest epitome of the thoughts of 
saints and sinners ,vhich the ,vorld has ever seen. 
Each of these statements requires long instruction to 
make them plain to the aveI'age student lnind, and it 
is worth the trouble to prepare the instruction for 
the sake of the rich result. r
rhe breviary, after a 
series of careful lectures of this sort, becomes a human 
book to the student, it acquires an interest apart from 
revelation and religion, and he is therefore attached 
to it by the double tie of hUl1U1n charln and sacerdotal 
office. As a rule it takes some J'ears for the average 
priest to realize the powerful literary charlll and ex- 
cellence of his breviary, and its tremendous useful- 
ness to the ,vriter, speaker, and thinker. 
The hours devoted by the priest to the Holy Sacri- 
fice, the officp., and to rneditation and prayer are the 
pleasant and fruitfullTIOlIlents of his life. They are 
his direct contribution to the building up of his eternal 
111ansioll, and he should be taught to look upon then1 
as JIlOlnents of real recreation, which the world nlust 
not be allowed uIHler any plea to steal frolH him. It 
will surely do so unless, befol'e he leaves the semi- 
nary, he has acquired the spirit of prayer, to invoke 
which he must be properly and steadily instructed. 
This s ph-it is not lIlerely a taste for prayer, or the 
habit; it is rather the sense of union ,vith God aud of 
responsibility for the people, ,vhich forces froJll the 
heart every moment earnest petitions to hea,'en; for 
the grace of the instant, the cO}ltinual1ce of union with 
the divine, the increase of faith, hope, anù charity; 
for illumination, courage, fidelity, and perseverance 
to the end. And as the great panoralna, of IH1Jl1fiU 
life passes before the priest, and the needs of men 
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strike more deeply into his heart, this same spirit 
prOlnpts the lnomelltary prayer or blessing on the 
actors in the great dralna: the dying man, the suffer- 
ing sick, th
 struggling parents, the innocent children, 
the bitterly temptf\d, the gross sinners, the horrible 
Juan-trappers; all that hurrying cro,vc1 which enters 
at the gate of tlH
 f\al'th, and is never at rest, never 
happy, until it has found the exit. 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE MIRROR AND THE BOOK. 


1. Exct1nen. 


OF all the exercises in ,vhich the clerical student is 
trained thiH deserves special pl'
ise. It is the 111Ïl'IOl' 
held up by the Holy Spirit to the n1an who has sub- 
mitted to His guidance. If it be rightly used, and 
kept in shining condition, if it be looked into often 
with clear anù reHolute eye:::j, age and custoln, the 
invasion of sloth and routine, the change of tÏ1nes and 
methods will have no effect upon the lucky user. It is 
better than an enemy in telling the truth to the hones t ; 
for an enemy will alwa.rs exaggerate, but the exan1en 
'will" nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in mal- 
ice. " It seeIns, ho,vever, to be more exvosed to negleùt 
than any other spiritual exercise. Hence the necessity 
of placing it before the student in the strongest light. 
'Vhile it is a daily practice in the sen1inary, it is quite 
unnece
sary that it should be so in n1Ìssion life. 
True, the careful Lank looks after its accounts at the 
close of each day. Still, if a nHLn comes to an exhaus- 
tive exalniuation of IJis own personality once a week 
in the hurly-burly of the ,vorld, he ,vill have aCCOlll- 
plishecl enough. The Inain point is to cunvince the 
student of the ÏInportance of thiH exerciHe in his 
student days. 
Perhaps the practical ,yay of doing this ,vauld be to 
184 
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follow this method. Point out to hin1 the tendency 
of all things to rustiness, crustiness, and decay. 
'Yith youth go only too often the even and engag- 
ing tenlper, generous disposition, natural charity, and 
other virtues along ,vith sound teeth, good sight, 
elasticity of the limbs, and twenty other achrantages. 
'Vise Ille]} resist this decay in life. They watch their 
lnelltal and physical conditions fronl day to day, 
they consult the physicians, they take long vacations. 
Should not as much he done for the priest, by the l)riest 
not only for his own sake, but for the people's sake? 
Recall to the student the instances of decay nlet with 
in his own experience. The heroes of the athletic 
field, supple and graceful of body, fall into fat, lose 
blooln and suppleness to beer and inactivity; the 
,veIl-dressed, fine-mannered gallants of college days 
become comnlonplace after thirty; the pious boys of 
school and college turn into gross sinners. Among 
the clergy the same natural phenomena are frequent. 
One priest has a reputation for scolding from the 
altar, another for preaching good sernlons, spoiled by 
long- windedness; a third is notable for his deficiency 
of lllanllers, or of dress, or of taste, or of tern per; a 
fourth says mass with astonishing rapidity; a fifth is 
absent froln his parish most of his tirne; a sixth is 
popular for rapid confessions and light penances, and 
so on do,vn the list. All these men ,vere once natty 
alid pious seminarians, filled with high purposes, 
determined to make a record and a career. Like 
good wine, they ought to have improved with age, 
and instead they bave degenerated. 1\1'hat is the 
secret! They have not kept account of themselves. 
rrhey have laid asiùe the n1Ïrror of self-examination; 
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and will not even look into the eyes of the people, 
where they might see what is happening to then1. 
They would not believe in their own degeneration, if 
told by a specialist. 
Very often is seen the spectacle of the cleYf'l" 
preacher descending the scale of po\ver and originality 
fron1 the moment in which he delighted friends and 
people with his first serlllon. Here, then, is the hold, 
fron1 its human side, \vhich spiritual exalnell ought 
to have on the clerical student-self-interest. The 
exalnen is a fight against decay or degeneration. It 
is the strict keeping of the books for soul, body, voca- 
tion, all acquireluents, all valuable things belonging 
to this personality. The ordinary examen books 
cover the ground, the entire ground of the priest's 
relations with God and man. 'l'hey are nlostly trans- 
lations frolll the French, \v ho are \vonclerful in the 
art of self-exan1ination, as conceited nations ought to 
be; but French talent cloes not usually acconlpany 
average conceit, nor is national conceit ever so en- 
gaging and sensible as that which distinguishes the 
French failing. Is it not plain, then, that the interest 
taken in itself hy evprything human ought to be uHed 
as an aiù in impressing the student with the power of 
spiritual self-exalnen? The teacher should not be 
content with saying: the exam en is a beautiful, 
necessary, practical thing, which everyone adrnits. 
He should also say to the individual student, your 
capital for tÏ1ne and eternity, for your own happineHs 
and the happiness of men, is your youth, health, 
physical, mental, and s.lJiritual acquirements, noble 
vocation, closeness to the people, high position al110ng 
luen, intimate relationship with Christ, the glorious 
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dispensing of the Sacralnents and the Word. This 
CalJital must never diminish. Watch it as the mer- 
chant hiH Inoneys and business interests. I(eep close 
and perfect accounts, examine carefully, thoroughly, 
leisurely the details of eApenditure, ,vatcb for new 
openings, new methods of Ï111proving, increase your 
profits, strengthen your grip on ,,,hat 
rou have. In 
other words, examine yourself daily in the light of 
the Holy Spirit, before that spotless mirror which He 
will provide. If you have an enerny, listen to his 
bitter speeches on your personal appearance and COll- 
duct, his criticisms of your parish worlr, his doubts 
of your virtues or spirituality. No friend has the 
candor of your en
my in describing your sins and 
lÏ1nitations. l\Iercile
s seIf-exanlen is the selltinel of 
the gateway. Though it holds an inferior position 
in the spiritual household as compared with prayer 
and meditation, it cannot be dispensed with. This 
thought uppermost in his mind, the student l11ay 
profitably close his career of seminary training. 


2. Sp'i1'itual Reading. 
Careful reading of spiritual books is prayer, n1edi- 
tation, and examen in one. It presents to the average 
Inind wonderful vie,vs of Jesus Christ HS the 1\lodel, 
1\IaBter, and Friend of the priest. It is a labor-saver 
in one sense, since it does for many what they would 
not be able to do for then1selves, or to do so well. 
Hence its importance; hence too the astonishment of 
the experienced over the 8mall number of purely 
spiritual books written and printed in this country by 
sell1Ínary professors for the use of students and priests. 
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'fhere have been a few good translations from the 
European masters, and the priests of the mission ha ye 
done indirect work of this kind, but the seminaries 
have been dumb. They have neither written text- 
books of the spiritual life nor trained their students 
to the work. Of all men the profesRors of the semi- 
naries kno,v best what the young men need, and ought 
to be best fitted to edit, translate, adapt, and ,vrite all 
the books needed by student and priest. N eVèrtheless, 
'we go to England for our English spiritual writers, 
and eke out their store by translations from the Euro- 
pean tongues. How lo,v is the tide of original thought 
in our seminaries can be seen from the fact that ihe 
Alnerican priesthood has few bookmakers of any sort, 
and none at all on the spiritual life. There is litHe 
impulse among the priests to print; and it must be 
said in their favor that the seminary never encouraged 
the impulse, nor are the conditions in this country 
very favorable. Therefore ,ve are in a state of abso- 
lute want in this regard; inasmuch as we have noth- 
ing suited to the American conditions, nothing racy 
of the soil. Our young men must be addres
ed in the 
tongues of Europe, often savagely and literally trans- 
la ted by the incoln petent. These productions astound 
the student or excite his ridicule, in \vhich they have 
one merit: he learns that his little world is not tIle 
only one on the planet, that there are other cirCU1l1- 
stallces as peculiar as his o,vn. 
It is not a difficult aff:1Ïr to interest the clerical 
student in spiritual reading. He is usually a reader. 
The point is to interest hÏ1n so effectively that the 
sen1inary training on this point will have a logical 
and fruitful continuance in his n1issionary career. 
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The delightful method prevalent in some institutions 
of starting out under the patronage of the venerable 
Rodriguez is an instance of a" false start. The average 
student ought to be addressed in familiar English; 
w hat he gets in Rodriguez and the translations of him 
is hodge-podge. A beginner is an infant, milk is of 
necessity his diet, and meat is out of the queRtion. 
His teachers should therefore a-void such food as 
Rodriguez. The taste must be tra.ined by obvious 
treatises at the commencement. Selections of the 
simplest sort froll1 the ,vritings of l\Ianning, 1Vise- 
Inan, Ne\Vlnan, Faber, Hedley, and other writers of 
good English should form the primer of his spiritual 
reading. Selections should also be lllade fronl the 
sÏ1npler lives of the saints; lives in ,vhich the charac- 
terÜ;tics are the hUll1an uplifted by grace, not the 
purely spiritual ,vith the human accepted as a conces- 
sion, a humiliation. If some clever and thoughtul 
professor would edit a library of such reading for his 
students, their spiritual career would be illumined. 
The first t\vo years of the seminary life might be 
devoted to the primer of selections. Then the writers 
nallied might be read in their entirety for the second 
period. 
It is as important that the professor should know 
what to avoid in recommending spiritual ,vriters. 
Rodriguez may be mentioned with respect, provided 
that an order be issued against reading him. The 
exercises of St. Ignatius should be left to careful 
interpreters, and kept from students, as they are too 
severe. Segneri has so many moments of slunlber as 
to be soporific, that is, in his translations. Butler 
and his lives of the saints are sufficient to make saint- 
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hood uudesirable to neophytes. The greatest care 
shoulLl be exercised in shutting out the old-fashioned 
biogra phies of holy persons, and not a fe,v of the 
InOl'e modern lives. 'Vritten for an earlier generation, 
they appeal in style and method to fe,v outside of lit- 
erary antiquarians. Their peculiarities are very of- 
fensive, and ,vhere translated from European tOllgues 
the English is often barbarous. The authors of 
these lives of the saints take a point of view, con1pre- 
hended indeed by our day, but beyond its sympathy. 
They conceal the hUll1an nature of the holy ones }Jer- 
fectIy, and n1ake thenl ,vonders or lniracles, neither 
angels nor men, mere freaks of spil'ituality. They 
reverse the history of Christ in the N e,v Testanlent, 
"There the Hun1anity yields not an inch to the Divinity, 
so that the hardened atheist even 111USt surrender to 
the sweet hUITlan tenderness of l\lary's Son. This is 
the history of a 
lan; the average biography of the 
saint is the history of a freak. 
The effect on the American mind is harmful or 
worthless. The)' oung rernain untouched by the 
hard, unlovely portraits of persons intenùed for their 
models; the mature nlust dig beneath the wI'iter to 
get a true view of the saint. The latter can sift the 
ash-l1eap, the others laugh and wonder. Sinlple soulH 
receive the portrait painted by the biographer, and 
proceed to build their lives upon it; with grotesque 
results, and the development of a morbid spirituality. 
The lives of the saints should therefore be subjected 
to rigid scrutiny by the guides of the young clerics. 
Fortunately, the English biographies have grown 
1110re plelltiful of Jate, and profpssorH will find in thp 
series edi ted by 1\11'. Healy TholllSOIl genuine por- 
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traits of the great saints. The translations of French 
biogràphie
 of Philip Neri, Francis de Sales, Vincent 
de Paul, the CUl'é of .A..rs, and a fe,v others are also 
suitable. In all these it is made clear that the lnunan 
nature of the saint never disappeared in the flood of 
grace. The Í1u pression created is that of nlan mount- 
ing to the celestial spheres; and the saint becomes 
the Inore 10valJle, a surer model, in proportion as his 
Inauhood preserves its fonn and dignity amid the 
overpo"Tering gifts of sanctity. 
llaying passed through the prinler of spiritual 
litorature, becollle fcuniliar with the biographies of 
the better sort, LLnll learnell tu appreciate the Lest 
work of Faber, I-Iedley, alid Newlllan, the student 
may be introduced to the nla::;ters in the spiritual life, 
according to his present capacity and taste. A power- 
ful ana interesting writer of the past century has just 
been trauHlated into English, and his books will serve 
as a specinlen of what is required. Father Grou's 
handy vollunes are so near to modern taste that they 
lnight have been "Titten yesterday, and fe,v ,voulcl 
attriLute theln to a Frellclllnau of the last century. 
'Yhile the student feeds UpOll such food, his teachers 
need fear no perversion of taste and no morbid 
growths in the soul. The last work to be done for 
the graduate is to provide him ,,,ith an accurate sur- 
yey of the spiritual reading field for his future guid- 
ance. A single lecture ,,,ill acquaint him with the 
best 'writers, their books, and their characteristics, 
upon wh0l11 he 111Ust rely in his ll1issionary career. 
'Ve haye outlines of secular literatures, why not of 
the saintly? 
'Vhile OD this subject another Dlatter may be men- 
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tioned. Earlier in this volume, in the chapter on 
English \vriting, the author recomn1ended the teacll- 
ing of the art of bookmaking to the clerical shHlent. 
It is in the departlnent of the spiritual that "e are 
weakest. A collection of the books of prayer, medita- 
tion, and the like, printed in this country, \voulù he 
paralleled only by the dime museums in nlo11stro
itieH. 
It seems fitting that the seminaries should hase the 
honor of introducing a decent spirituallitel'ature by 
driving out the vicious, and creating the useful books 
of the next generation. Not only ought the professors 
to be steadily engaged in this work, but the stuclents 
should be trained to it; first in the mecllanical art of 
buokulaking, then in the know ledge of the needs of 
the people. The aim ,vould be twofold: to benefH 
the present, and to illuminate the glorious and 
Iualigned past. The ages of faith had brilliant 
spiritual lights, writers, thinkers, doers of great 
deeds. \,,\7e have all seen the result of 'Valter Scott's 
presentation in his wonderful novels of the knightly 
virtues of the 
liddle Ages. Froln this source au 
authority declares the Oxford nlovement took its rise. 
l\len now adn1it that" there were giants in those days. " 
The great saints, their c1eed8 and cha:çacters, stiH 
remain hidden from the eyes of the multitude. Their 
books lie neglected on the shelves of the libraries. 
Only the scholar opens them. It is for us to break 
the seals of a long silence for them, as did the Protes- 
tant Scott for the heroes of the tourney and the cru- 
sade. Their grand thoughts are in ancient tongues, 
and must be interpreted into nlodern American 
English. 
In thus opening up the past, we shed a light upon 
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the pre:-5ent. Eyen Catholics kno,v not the nleaning 
of high Hanctity, so long have they lived in the pagan 
fog of this century. They mu::;t be enlightened. 
l\Iontalelubert in bis St. Elizabeth, Capecelatro in his 
St. Philip Neri, Newman in Callista, 'Yiseman in 
Fabiola, Dante's favor ::Ullong the moderns, John 
Stuart 
Iill's respect for the scholastics, and a hun- 
dred other inciclent8 show us ,,,hat a mighty force lies 
behind the barred ùoors of the l\Iiddle Age, barred by 
Protestant hate and Catholic supineness too long. 
ffhe seminaries should release it. Not only should 
the student be taught to read, to write Looks, in imi- 
tation of his professors, but the writing and printing 
of spiritual books, or books informed by the Catholic 
spirit, ought also to be urged upon him. The story, 
the novel, the poem, the essay, the journal, the 
l)iogra phy, the drama should all be pressed into this 
service. Whatever chanllel leads to the hearts and 
minds of men, let hill1 be taught to sail his ships on 
it. The ,york to be done delnancls a thousand pens 
and a variety of tastes. If the clerical students are 
trained to the art of cOlnposition and the art of book- 
making; if they are nutde acquainted with the needs 
of the hour, and their own powers; if their spiritual 
training has been thorough, it will be no difficult 
matter to develop alTIOng them the novelists, poetð, 
essayists, dramatists, historians, biographers, ,vho 
will give us, not the pot-boilers oÍ hack-writers, the 
toys of the diletta.nti, the soulless effusions of laurel- 
hunters, but real books, living, human soul-feeders. 
Such students will 
l1ave read their spiritual masters 
to honorable advantage. 
13 
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THE discipline of the spiritual life has its dangerous 
side for the YOUllg enthusiast. The trainers of the 
young cleric have a keen appreciation of the danger, 
much keener of late tha.n in the earlier years. It needs 
to go deeper into detail if the young men are to be 
saved fronl their own inlprudenceB, ,vhile losing noth- 
ing of really useful discipline. Among clerical stu- 
dents will always he found a percentage of morbidness. 
It manifests itself in such mental diseases as scrupulo- 
si ty and rnelancholy, or takes the fornl of a seryile pa- 
tience under intolerable provocation, a painful sublnis- 
sion to the Ï1npositions of unfit superiors. It leads 
in the most prudent to severities of secret penance in 
a foolish endeavor to Ï1nitate the austerities of great 
saints. Sen1Înary faculties have no desire to develop 
these morbid conditions. They are the unavoidable 
shadows of clerical student life, however, and in the 
most perfect institutions will certainly have a place. 
It should be the aÏ1n of the authorities to reduce 
them to a Ininimunl, by strict attention to the health 
of the students, and the removal of the main causes 
of morbidness. These are, if the writer's observations 
are correct, a one-sided presentation of the spiritual 
life, and an imaginative, rather than a practical pres- 
entation of the material life of nlen. Usually the 
194 
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npgative, or less valuable, side is selected for the 
study of the young cleric. It gets a distorted impor- 
tance in his eyes at the very beginning, nor is it easy 
of removal afterward. It is the keynote of his 
spiritual studies for nlany years, ,vith the natural 
result in all such cases of artificial growth-the 
withering of the thing under the glal'e of real life, 
or the permanent mental injury of the student. 
For example, it is the tragedy rather than the joy 
of Christ's life which is first presented to him. The 
simple fact that the former began and ended within a 
day's space, and the latter endured for thirty-three 
years, is overlooked, as well as the beautiful details 
of that joyful dOJllestic life in Egypt and in J udea, 
hinted at in such scenes as the finding in the telll pIe 
and the nlarriage at Cana. The life of our Lord is 
typical of the average human life in its joy and 
sorrow. The joy is tenderly human, clornestic, com- 
monplace, and long; the sorrow accompanies like a 
shuc1o,v; the tragedy of the ending is bitter, but mer- 
cifully brief. How many 
tuc1ents are reminded of 
these facts! On the contrary, the words of the 
prophet are taken as the literal description of every 
rnoment of His life. He was a 1\lan of sorrows. This 
is nlac1e to mean that He was a 1\lan of glooln. The 
effect upon the student of this distortion of the facts 
can easily be inlagined. Again, meditation and 
pra.ver, and other pious exercises, are so presented 
that the form seems to be more than the matter; that 
if one can kneel upright for an hour, follow the 
m8thod to the letter, never omit an exercise, all has 
been achieved; and it is rarely made known to the 
student that these things have a variety of fornls, 
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which Inay be of greater use than those set down in 
the books. Once more, in the lives of the saints as 
,ve have received them from \vriters n10re l)ious than 
discreet, the n1Ïraculous penances of holy perSOl1S 
seen1 to get a larger attention than their wOllllerful 
virtues, and the methods by ,vhich they attained per- 
fection. Certainly, as seminary professors can bear 
,vitness, it is the penances ,vhich stir the young clerics 
to imitation, as more striking and cOlllprehelisihle 
than the heroic virtue of the saint. Finally, the ter- 
rific and undue emphasis laid by so InttllY ascetic 
,vriters on the terrOl'S of sickness, death, judglllflllt, 
purgatory, and hell completes the confusion of tho 
youth, and, if he accevts them literally, makes life 
unbearaLle, and tha details of l11an's de
tiny matters 
to be kept out of sight. 
The light in which many popular ascetic "Titers 
usually regard the material life of lTIen is fanciful 
rather than practical, and contradicts the student' s 
actual experience. A healthy and happy youth Can- 
not believe that this earth is a vale of tears, that life 
is a mournful affair from first to last, that men are as 
grass, which to-day adorns the hills, and to-lnOlTOW 
is cast into the oven. His life has been a happy one 
011 its ma.terial side, and he looks forward to all 
earthly career an the sweeter that it i
 to be carried 
on in perfect union ,vith Christ. The nleat of the 
ascetics is too strong food for the infant. Ho,vever, 
he accepts their meat, and admits that, if sickness, 
death, failure, judgment, hell, and purgatory are to 
be counted, the ,vorld is not much of a place. There 
are few teachers to tell hill1 that these writers were 
poets, and wrote for their o,vn sort rather than for 
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the In ulti tude; and their glowing language is to be 
sprinkled 'with Inueh salt, and only the sIn all est por- 
tions taken at a time. Life in this ,vorld was intended 
by the Creator to be happy; sin destroyed that llap- 
piness, but grace in part restored it; and wherever 
the individual and the society are in union ,vith 
Christ, there is any amount of happiness. Stable 
conditions of social1ife, prosperity, healthy climate, 
and plenty of work I'ender any hUl1uln society happy; 
aellI practical Christianity and you have almost per- 
fect happiness. It is true, in the higher sense the 
ascetics are right, as poets always are. Death, 
change, separation, trouble of any kind, sin, failure, 
the tranRitoriness of all mundane things, truly make 
this world a vale of tears; yet these things are not 
poured all at once upon the man's head; and fre- 
quently as they occur, they do not wipe out one jot 
of the joys that have been, and rather t)trengthen our 
grip on the hopes of the future. 
Hence it is h:1nlly wise to keep up in the semi- 
naries the ascetic methods of emphasis, and the poetic 
license aHowed to the ascetic writers. Chep.l'fulness 
is the true IDal,k of the Christian life ; health is the 
nor1l1al ('oudition of the :.tverage man; penance is the 
file of 
he Christian, not the sword; Christ and His 
saints are to be in:itated ill their littleness, not in their 
gl'eatness, which belonged to their special yocations: 
thes8 are the things to be taught the clerical student, 
if hp is to get a right view of the Christian life in the 
SPlllin:1l'Y, a view which must endure througl1 his entire 
career. Here again we take into account the human 
both with regard to the student and the influPl1c8s 
which mould him. He sees the human in ChriKt and 
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His saints first; in the l\laster united to the Divinity, 
in the saint, uplifted, not obscured or extinguished, 
by grace. He Rees the lnunan ,vith all its weakness 
Illade glorious by uuion with the diville, earthly lu
 p- 
piness increased, not through the physical capneities 
for pleasure but through the n1ental order r
igllillg in 
the honest U8e of honest enjoYlnellts. Hence his 
practice of n10rtifieation will naturally stop short, of 
that excess which depresses the human, and turns life 
into glOOlIlY channels. To secure this happy result 
it seen1S to the writer a necessity that the hooks of 
exaggf'rated ascet,icisnl be banished froll! the seulinary 
into the recesses of private liln'aries. They are only 
literary curiosities. 
In their place the professors should put adaptations 
of their matter, new applications of their principles, 
Liognlphies of the saints written fronl tht=> cheerful 
standpoint, and close study of the l\lnster's life aN the 
New Testament prpsents it, that sÏInple, che
l'ful, 
laborious life, spent al110ng the people fr(nn birth to 
death, full of pur
 joy bOUl earthly and hea,'enly, and 

hadowe<l by the cross only as every luan's life is 
shaùowf>c1 hy the cross of death. And Wllf'll the 
spiritual trainer of the young men arrives at the pres- 
entation of a practicnl lllortifiecl life, suited to the 
n1ÏsHionary pl'iest, it will bf' enough for hilll anll his 
hearers if he describe, praise, and r
eOllln)p]lll only 
such rnortificationR and p
]UlnCf'S :lR HriRe fraIl] a faith- 
ful performance of the duties <1en1alldf'd by each part 
of their career. The growing youth Jnust be well fed, 
wel1 housed, respectably clad, cOlnfol'tably kept, lov- 
ingl
' cared for in all the details of hi:-, phYRical and 
Il1ental life, and cheerfully reared. If wi thin these 
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litnits he studies to perforn! with spirit and energy his 
daily duties to God, his neighhol', and hÏInself, his 
111ortifications will be enough without adding to thelu 
Revere penances, hard fasts, and other saintly heroics. 
I-.Jet the Holy Ghost inspire these. Sen
inary pro- 
fe
ors should coufille thelnselves, directly and in- . 
dir
ctly, to the sin1pler ll!ortifieations. Self-dis- 
cipline in this Il1ild fonn is 1nore elaborate and eyen 
1nore difficult than a long fast or a long night watch. 
It takes five forms for the average student and priest 
of the mission. 
The first is to obsel'ye in letter ana spirit the rule 
of the house; the Hecond to perfOl'lll the daily duties 
perfectly; the third to study and train one's self in 
the virtues of the Christian and the priesi; the fourth 
to study and train one's self in the exterior virtues of 
refilled ll1anUf'rH, pel'feet courtesy, and priestly dig- 
nity; the fifth to accept with ehf'f'rfnlness and Lear 
with patience the unHsoillable hUlniliations and suffer- 
ings of the seminary and the nlis
don. Books haye 
been ,vritten 011 these things, and the seminaries 
teach thern; yet will perverse man continue to ignore 
thelll in part, and soothe 11Ïs conscience with long 
fasts and periods of insane devotion. Perhaps they 
might take a better grip on the student if the profes- 
sor ,vere at pains, here as elsewhere, to call upon the 
common sense of the clerics in recognizing these forms 
of mortification as more truly mortifications than the 
severe penances ,vhich morbid piety loves. It is said 
to the student simply: you ought to observe the rule, 
to perform your duties well, to practise interior and 
exterior virtues, to hear all things with patience. 
But should it not also be said: life is like a watch, 
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of no use unless faithful to the minute all days and 
every day, hour, and l11inute of its continuance. 
'Vhoever looks to achieve anything for hinu;e If and 
his people must get this regularity, not into his 
manners, nor merely into his seminary career, but 
. into his soul, his manhood, so that it Inay never leave 
him. Here again is the appeal to the Inul1an, the 
rea80n, that ,vhich a 1nan always uneler8talld8 and 
ackno,vledges, even in his disobedience. The perfect 
performance of little and inlmediate duties is the 
brick in the wall; whoever fails to put that brick in 
its place will have it to do in his mature years, ,vhen 
the trained glallce sees the edifice of life 8fLCUy llHìl'ked 
by deficient, ill-placed, and absent hricks. Exterior 
virtue is the speech of interior "Í1.tue. 'VIto can 
imagine an impolite saint! The 1110st perfect cour- 
tesy is that whose root is sanctit.y. Sho,v TIle a 
priest's manners and I ,vill accurately describe his 
virtues. Finally, there is no career ,vithout its Ull- 
avoidable suffering and mortification, and the higher 
the position, be it in statecraft, finall"ce, war, Or art, 
the greater the pain. To accept it ,vith manliness, to 
bear it ,vith dignity, to turn asidf' not a hair's breadth 
to avoid it; here is the spirit of the 111an and the saillt. 
In these five things is enough nlortific:-ttion for the 
average priest. It Hlea,ns real heroisn1. It is the 
graded way to that higher manifestation of ullioll 
,vith God and spiritual power, which is the YOcatioll 
of the saint destined to be the model and inspiration 
of the people. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


The writer feels the raggedness of this section per- 
haps even 1110re than the expert trainer of clerical 
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students will feel it. The ground is ,vholly unfamiliar. 
He sees more clearly ,vhat is wanted than the method 
of getting the proper satisfaction. His vie,,'s are pre- 
sented with the hope that the experienced may get 
some good out of them. It ,vill be plain to the ordi- 
nary clerical reader that his aim has been simply the 
adaptation of the old methods to modern needs, the 
cutting-off of superfluities, the abolition of the useless 
antique, the recognition of the modern boy, and the 
presentation to him of the ainls and nlethods of the 
spiritual life in the same fashion and ,yith the same 
success as his bread and butter, his garments, his 
home, his friends and relatives, are severally presented 
to hÜn and made part of Ilis daily life. The writer 
,vould have nothing taken for granted ".ith him. This 
is the age when rationalism, good and bad, has per- 
vaded all things. The bread and butter is not allowed 
to enter a man's mouth without hygiellic reasons. 
Religion is questioned not only in its doctrines but in 
its methods. Therefore the teacher must give his 
pupil reasons for each aim and each method as it is 
tried. The appeal to the reason must be made at all 
points, and the training of the l'eason cannot be 
dropped for an instant. The l"ationalists have ap- 
pealed to reason against religion in all its details: 
they must be overthrown by their own judge. 
Then, again, the spiritual life is the true life, and 
the priest must be its exponent in theory find in prae- 
tiee. The vice of this age, lllel'e illtelleetualislll, has 
certainly invaded our senlÍnaries, for in most of them 
mental study ranks first by mere thoroughness) 
superiority of Inethod and text-book and professor, 
and completeness of system. This is wrong. The 
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spiritual priest is ever the superior froIn eyer.v point 
of view of the merely intellectual priest; Vianney 
lives in his race, while l\Iezzofanti, a pious man, Ii yes 
only in the biographies. The spiritual training 
should be easily fil'St in every detail. It should neyel' 
lose the preeminence for any fad of the times. Ib
 
profes
ors, methods, text-books should be of the best. 
Otherwise ,ve shall never have spiritual leaders or 
spiritual writers. 
In the spirituallìfe the priest must be as rnuc h of a 
leader as in the management of a parish. To know 
and lead souls into the eternal ,vays is his profession. 
If he does not follow it, who will take his place! 
Neither dogmatic nor Inoral theology ,vill teach him 
the art of true leadership, nor any SUll1 of acquired 
knowledge. It must be breathed into him by the 
Húly Ghost under the guidance of perfect men, his 
teachers. The priest, who in dealing ,vith men, be 
they Catholics or otherwise, cannot see and feel the 
human soul first, is a mere clerk of the court, 'with no 
interest above his salary. If, seeing this soul, with 
its immortal destiny, its Christian inheritance, its 
wonderful power
, its pride, he can lose sight of the 
responsibility imposed upon hirn to illterest it in 
itself, to save it, to develop it, and by consequenee of 
the responsibility to spare no pains in the effort; if, 
seeing this, he can forget his office for his own interest, 
or comfort, or satisfaction, or pleasure, or prejuùice, 
he is a monster, and his place should be an10ng the 
self-seeking lllob. 
We find too many of these monstrosities in the land, 
and not a few have still the bloom of the seminary 
upon them. Not only n1ust the priest be the leader, 
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he must be all that the position implies: the observer, 
the thinker, the writer. So carefully lnust he be 
trained in the spiritual life, and so full of Christ on 
the one hand, while on the other so sensitive to the 
neeJs of the people, that innumerable books will run 
from his pen like streams froln a perennial fountain. 
It is pitiful to record that after a century of selninary 
teaching, there is not in existence so nluch as the 
beginning of a spiritual literature peculiar to this 
country. Our best books, ,vith fe,v exceptions, are 
bad translations without any adaptation froln other 
languages. 'Vhat have our professors of the senlÎ- 
nary Leen doing all these years! They have been 
unable to inspire their pupils, being ,vithout suffi- 
cient inspiration for thelnse]ves. Yet see the tremen- 
dous need: the people in every walk and conJition of 
life needing the little handbooks of instruction, so 
common alnong the non-Catholics; the prayer-book 
supply l'ecruited frorn the rubbish of the past; the 
lives of the saints, ancient and modern, foreign and 
native, still unwritten in the American tongue; the 
spiritual text-book a lost art; and the intellectual 
class forced to depend upon one or hvo volumes for 
that nutriment that ought to be as plentiful as morn- 
ing clew. There is work for a hundred spiritual 
writers and their publishers, a life's ,york, in supply- 
ing the immediate needs of the Christian lnillions of 
this land. 
To the writer's mind our senlil1aries have reached 
that stage in ,vhich they turn out respectable 'v ork- 
men, just able to do the necessary work and little 
more; men of parts, of virtue, of labor, but as un- 
bending as the government clerk, without the eye to 
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see changing conditions, or the flexibility which bends 
to meet them. This inability to see and to invent 
affects their whole life. In consequence they are 
indifferent confessors beyond a certain point; too 
fond of routine; fluent and graceful in the pulpit often 
enough, yet pointless, touching only the surface, 
s peaking an idiom which ,vould do as well for Eng- 
land seventy years ago; and their pl'Ï'vate appeals to 
the sinner are" flat, stale, and unprofitable," for lack 
of point. The Apostles had not much learning in 
con1parison with a modern seminarian or a modern 
bishop, neither did their successors of the age of per- 
secution; but they had the proper spirit, and the 
Spirit. Therefore let some seminary genius al'ise 
who will give us a systeln, a method, for the spiritual 
training of the young men; let him invade the intel- 
léctual dOlnain as he pleases, if he but turns out a 
real priest of the Pauline telnper, no critic ,viII inquire 
as to the theological tomes devoured. The spiritual 
life must have the first place, the largest tin1e, the 
best trainers, the lTIOst pf'rfp,et system. Otherwise we 
are building the city ill vain. 



PART V. 


ttbe missionar}] Spirit. 


Follow me and I will make you fisbcrs of men.-JIatt. iv. 1.g. 
Heal the sick, cleanse the 1epers, raise the dead, cast out devi1s ; 
freely ye have received, freely give.-Matt. x. 8. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT DESCRIBED. 


IF the spiritual life is the first necessity of the 
pripst, the misBionary spirit is the second. It should 
therefore have a high place in sell...1inary training, anrl 
its cultivation should take equal rank, though in merit 
itH place be lower, with that of the spiritual life. The 
parish work of a very spiritual man n1ay be dull and 
illeffieient for lack of that quality peculiar to the true 
missionary. Priests of inferior spiritual training 
often do splendid ,york for the people by the vigor of 
their spirit and the truth of their methods, while 
spiritual men often make sad blunders and complete 
failures by their lack of flexibility. Tbe spirit of the 
missionary is the spirit of the father toward his 
children; loving, patient, eager, determined to brave, 
suffer, dal'e all, if only his loved ones be kept in the 
,vays of honor. It is the spirit of the Apostles, who 
limited their labors, journeys, sufferings, inventions, 
plans, only by the span of the earth, the endurance 
of the body, and the powers of mind and soul. They 
exhausted their own resources and life itself befon:
 
turning from the work of uplifting men. The priest 
inspired by this missionary spirit is a man ,vithout a 
country, a race, a single prejudice against any hu- 
man being, or in favor of any special plan of labor. 
He is equally at home in the city and thp country, in 
the savage village and the civilized comJTIunit
1. He 
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kno\vs and sees but one thing: the bringing of all 
n1en to the knowledge and love of their l\Iaster. To 
achieve this thing he bends all his faculties. Such 
a man is moved by the true missionary spirit, the 
spirit of one Gent, the very spirit of Christ. 
The cultivation of the spiritual life does not give a 
man this spirit directly, although the spiritual life 
erubraces the love of the neighbor. The missionary 
spirit is attached to the vocation of saving souls. It 
not only means an intense love of lllen, \vhich all 
spiritual people have, but alHo a thirst for their safety 
so keen that nothing less than direct labor among 
men \vill assuage it. Neither is this spirit conferred 
by the intellectual training of the priest, no matter 
ho,v ardently the student may have plunged into the 
study of men and their conditions. In t1ealing with 
Inen, the most experienced stand hUlnbly awaiting 
the result of plans long studied out and carefully 
applied, but as likely to be rejected by tIle fickle 
crowd as the plans of a clodhopper. Hence, as has 
already been observed, the remarkable failures of 
spiritual men in preaching the gospel, of many intel- 
lectual giants in the same field, side by side \vith the 
success of priests whose spiritual and mental equip- 
ment \vas not above the average. These last are like 
the average business men of the day, \vho have no 
theories, no prepossessions, no prejudices, no rou- 
tine; their aim is to make money; they are ever on 
the ground among the people whose trade they look 
for, discussing, arguing, studying; plan after plan is 
tried and dropped until the right one is found, and 
the money is made. 'Vhereas, often, the spiritual 
priest, the intellectual priest, will conclude that the 
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people are not to be saved when his tenth plan has 
failed to reach them. The man possessed of the 
missionary spirit \vill try a hundred plans, and still 
remain undiscouraged. 
\Ve have only to look around us to see the illustra- 
tions of the statement that the cultivation of neither 
the spiritual nor the intellectual life confers upon a 
youth the spirit of the missionary. In one parish is 
a student of great parts, 'v ho preaches fine and 
learned sermons, l'enlains long in the confessional, i
 
diligent in care of the sick and the poor; yet whose 
people are deteriorating. In another pal'i8h we find 
a saintly Iuan too bliud to COffilllon hints to see the 
mischief that is going 011 around him, too helpless to 
select the right nleans against it. Such nlen are too 
prejudiced to be flexible aUll clear-sighted. Study 
holds one and his devotiouH the other. They have 
the sanle arglunent as the llUtll who kept his church 
in order and preacheL1 eyery Sunday: the church is 
here, I aill doing nlY duty, aua the loss is theirs w 110 
fail to nlake use of the church and me. There speaks 
the spirit of routine, the deaL1ly enenlY of the nlÏs- 
sionary spirit. So 111allY conclude, w hell they 
ha ve weariea thenlsel yes in the confessional, ill the 
pulpit, in the Sunday-school, at the ledger, that the 
necessary work is done; so many are satisfied with a 
mission, many confessions, many communions, fine 
processions, without regard to the souls that these 
things neyer reach. 'Vhat captain of a ship ,vould go 
to his berth content because the engines were going, 
while dangerous leaks slowly fined the vessel's hold? 
How often we see the spectacle of a finely organized 
parish, a capable rector, good assistants, regular 
14 
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services, confes

olls daily, Inan}'" societies, schools, 
catechisll1, fir
t :Fridays, reguhu' preaching, and all 
the other details of routine parish ,vork; and along 
side of this ponderous activity, drunkenness, lust, 
public scandals, falnily quarrels, neglected children, 
loafers, spendthrifts, abounding in the very shadow 
of the church! How 111uch better if the routine cere- 
1l1oI1Ïes and ,york were fewer, and the priests wel'e 
sent to hunt up those ,vho are lost, to stop the leaks 
and let the engines ,vork thelnselves awhile! 
The Inissional'Y Sl)il'it cannot abide routine the mo- 
TIlent it screens the ,york of sin, or t.he laziness or in- 
difference of the leaders. The studious priest has no 
right to stay at his desk ,vhile there is work to be done 
in the byways. The Rpiritual man must say his 
prayers among the poor rather than in the quiet of the 
closet. The confessor can let his devotees ,vait a few 
,veeks for the luxury of confession while he goes hunt- 
ing for the sinners. Routine lllakes use of all these ex- 
cuses to hide its laziness: I IllUSt hear the confession of 
thiR society to-day: I lllust finish a tract on theology: 
I 111USt adhere to my l'ule of life. The spirit of the 
father kno,vs 110 routille when his child is in danger. 
'1'he Rpirit of the missionary finds no rest or peace in 
study, prayer, solellln cerelllonies, and the care of the 
sheep in the ,veIl-guarded fold, while thousands of his 
flock are perishing in the plain. The nlissionary 
spirit is, therefore, a necessary equipnlent of the 
young priest, and it should take it
 proper place in 
the seminary curriculum. It should have its hours, 
its lectures, its exan1Ìnations. Its progress in the 
inc1i vidual should be noted and marked. This is all 
the ll10re necessary because of the peculiar mental 
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relation of the average clerical student to his future 
career. 
As is \velJ known, the clerical student sees but Ii tHe 
I1)Ore of the class among whom he is to liye thau any 
other layman. The priest and his career are purely 
objectiye Inatters with him. He sees his pastor sur- 
roundet1 by all the dignity of the sanctuary, by the 
l'espeet of the people, honored hy the nOll-Catholic 
world; always ,,'ell-dressed, always sn1Íling, neyer 
lacking nloney for the puhlic 1110,'enlent and the 
private charity; affable and serenp everywhere, with 
the air of a nUln who
e happiness is perfect. The 
external sho". the ideal llian in an ideal state. In 
tinle the young curate rises to parish honors, the 
young pastor heCOllles a diocesan official, the digni- 
tary becomes a bishop. The incense and flowers and 
glory of the sanctuary seem to be ahvays around the 
priest. lIe is eyer on dress-parade. Consequently 
the young Ulan has no suspicion of the secret ell1har- 
raSSll1ents, the trials, the poverty, the pain ". hich 
underlie all this appearance of solid splendor. He 
has no suspicion of the labors undergone to reach 
this stability and success. lIe pictures to hÍInself a 
career \vithout thorns; pleasant days in college, in 
the seminary, in a curacy; translation to a lunn ble, 
but well-established parish; pronlotion in tinle to a 
better one; then dignities, a fe\v trips to Europe at 
least, 111any fine vacations, comfort through his entire 
career, no matter ho\v stiff the labor nlay be. He is 
prepared for work, but hardly for suff81'ing; he iR 
eager to labor, but hardly to endure; he fancie
 him- 
self the builder and sustainer, but not the creator, the 
planner, the originator, the genius 'who not only 
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builds his own church, but also makes the bricks, 
trains the bricklayers, and digs from the mine the 
gold for the ,vages. 
The effect of this fancied career is more than 
injurious the lnoment the dreamer is brought face to 
face ,vith the realities of clerical life. 'Vhen he finds 
no lllolley in the treasury to meet the grocery bills, to 
supply the altar ,vith the simplest necessities, to keep 
hinlself decently clad; when he must go out aUlollg 
his people, poor enough in the majority of casos, 
and scrape the pennies together; when he is forced 
to do with the rudest fare, the poorest vestll1ents, the 
plainest of churches; and at the same ti111e must keep 
up the appearances necessitated by the social con- 
ditions of this country; when in place of sYl11pathy 
and understanding from his superiors for the disell- 
chantInent they have brought l1Ï1n, he llleets official 
indifference and superciliousness; one need not haye 
a brilliant in1agination to foresee S0111e of the effects. 
Yet the l11ajority of the .Anlericall priests are living 
such lives to-day ,vith cheerfulness and success. 
l\Ien talk of the abnegation of the conyent priest! 
The lnissionary priest can teach a regular the prac- 
tical art of self-sacrifice. rrIle community looks after 
its individuals; the missionary must look after him- 
self. One is part of a well-organized machine, sure 
of his shirt, his roof, his bread and butter, his books; 
the other Iuust build his own house, church, parish, 
school, and do it too often in the open air. The 
astonishment of the young priest, fresh from the 
illusions of the seminary, upon meeting \vith the 
actual conditions is very large. Then come the rest- 
lessness, the discontent, and other ills that often beset 
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hint; ills which might have been avoided by intelli- 
gent preparation in those years when his ,vill ,vas 
eager to do great things for Christ and His people. 
The most comlnon result of his youthful delusion is 
that he becomes the slave of it. 1\Iany priests are 
fortunate in finding matters just as they had dreamed; 
many succeed in fashioning them to the dream-models. 
These men often become the mere slaves of routine. 
r.rhey are civil-service clerks, passing on from one 
department to another with a regular rise of salary 
and increasing importance. The church ,vas made 
for them, and all things from the nlanagement of the 
people to the adlninistration of the sacraments must 
go with their ideas and plans or not go at all. Some 
of them have 'written our theologies for us, and the 
books fit the present conditions of Anlerica as neatly 
as their authors fit the priesthood. TheHe timid, self- 
seeking, stiff-necked leaders are the bourgem.sie of this 
country; respectable and virtuous, but making nlore 
out of the gospel than the gospel is making out of 
them. There are two places in this world "There the 
student is not permitted to indulge in fancies as to 
his future, ,vhere he learns jl1:st ,vhat he has to expect, 
and ,vhat must he the spirit which is to carry 11im 
through. The cadets at West Point and at Annapolis 
get as clear an idea of their future career as a youth 
can possibly get. Their physical work in the open 
air tires then1 thoroughly. The sailors go to sea, and 
the JniJitary boys practise cavalry tactics, artillery 
tactics, the hard work of engineering. The life of a 
COIrnnon soldiel
, the difficulties of a caIn paign, of a 
siege, of a naval demonstration, of actual hattle, of 
transportation, are all made known in innumerable 
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books. The chÛJnces of pronlotion are studied and 
known, the cha1'acteristics of the variou
 departments 
to which a young cadet l11ay be assigned are learned 
by heart. There is no secrecy, no chance for illusion, 
except that of hope, \\Thich the young ,vill che1'ish 
unùer the hardest conditions. 
A thin1 place, the ,vriter 1ea1'ns, al
o perlnits no 
illusions. The sen1Ïnary of the Foreign l\Iissions at 
Toulon, Fra.nce, prepares its students in a fashion 
sÏ1nilar to that of the n1i1itary and naval academies. 
The field to ,vhich its priests are to he sent is ,veIl 
studied years beforehand. A sh1t1eut l0arn8 all that 
an out:-
ic1er can possibly leaI'll of the language, dress, 
clu:;tonlS, t1ungers, 111etho<1s of ,york, and a hundred 
other details, before he is sent to his missioll. It is 
said that they haye in the illstitution a InUSeU111 of 
intereEting objects connected with n1Ïssionary life in 
re1110te countries; sueh as tho instrlunellts of torture 
under which luan}' a sol<1ier of t.he cross hreathe<1 out 
his life, and other acute illustrations of t1anger. The 
students are made f;1.l1liliar with this museunl. No 
illusions can n1Ìs1ead theIne The.y have full p08ses- 
sion of the true 1nissionary spirit at the close of their 
student career. They have foreseen poverty, exile, 
har<1sllÏp, danger, torture, and death, and have ac- 
cepted thenl. 
No Inatter how settled and orderly a country may 
be, no n1atter how prOHperOUH are the llllLterial affairs 
of the church, the spirit of the ulissionary is an ahHo- 
lute necessity to the IJriest. Bince it does not Rpring 
froln sanctity alone, and cannot he thp result of 111er6 
theological training. it fonows that it Rhould be cul- 
tiyated ill a 
pecial del'ilrtlncnt of its own in our 
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seminal'ies. The writer therefore offers to our senli- 
nary faculties the following suggestions. All pro- 
fessors kno,v the difficulty of lifting the ttvel'age 
student out of the slough of routine; only the blaBt 
of the Holy Spirit can lift the priest out of it. "\Yhat 
care should then be taken to send out men so ftùl of 
the nlissionary spirit that routine can neypl' enchain 
their natiye force and originality, or de:H1en their 
acuteness of sense to all the neellR of the people? If 
the methods herein recornnlended are faulty, let the 
experienced find better; only see that the idea, gets 
its proper development. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE PARTICULAR DIOCESE. 


THE first step in the cultivation of the missionary 
spirit seelns naturally to be a study of the diocese in 
which the YOUllg ll1an is to labor. Not that study 
which secures knowledge of the best parishes, and 
the means of getting a curacy in them. There is 
already too much study of that sort. The writer has 
met in his tirHe a small nUln bel' of clerical students 
possessed of great shre,vdness in their own affairs; 
who examine their diocese ,vith care, make inquiries 
as to the men and the means by which a man Illay 
ascend rn pidly, and are secure of a fine berth the 
n10ment after ordination. These creatures are odious; 
their proper place is in trade. As ft matter of fact 
they make their priesthood less honorable, but Inore 
profitable, than the Ineùical profession. The study of 
the particular diocese should be Inade 'with the view 
of understanding its needs, and preparing the young 
priest for the lahors and anxieties ,vhich fL,vait hin1; 
,vith a vie,v also of forestalling the effect of the dis- 
enchantn1ents ,vhich a man is sure to suffer in the 
first ten years of the millistry. Dioceses are not all 
alike, yet the student sees no difference. 'Vhere the 
Catholic population is large, the priest is more super- 
intendent than actual ,vorker; he directs his assis- 
tants, employs teachers, builders, and tradesmen. In 
216 
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the diocese of scanty population the priest is his o,vn 
teacher, builder, decorator, architect, financier, libra- 
rian, sexton, and many other things. The ,vealthiest 
dioceses are unequal in their conditions. New York 
has a country <1iRtrict of exceptional ,vildness, whose 
population is 'widely scattered and not too comfortable. 
The ordinary honest and innocent student pays no 
attention to these things outside of the class above 
mentioned. He should therefore be provided with 
lllaps and descriptions of his future diocese, and with 
the aid of the Catholic directories instructed ho,v to 
pl'oceed to get an inspiriting acquaintance with the 
terri tory. 
What he will learn depends upon the professor. 
Let us take two dioceses, with which the ,vriter has 
personal acquaintance, and see ,vhat can be leal
ned 
of thenl by the method. First, the diocese of Ogdens- 
burgh, and with it an excusable bit of personal 
experience. When the writer first began wOl'k in it, 
his Inental condition ,vas of the sort described in a 
recent paragraph. He kne\v the external priest, was 
prepared for hard work, and thought any part of the 
Empire State as prosperous as the island of l\Ian- 
hattan. His curacy did not change his vie,vs; his 
first parish did very much. As curate his slnall 
salary was promptly paid, shelter and food were never 
lacking, and responsibility did not rest on hÌIn. As 
pastor, he directed a parish "Those total incolne was 
thirteen hundred dollars, and annual expenses a trifle 
more. The income did not come in of itself, but had 
to be coaxed, persuaded, and fought for, so that it 
was twice earned. l\lorever, it carne in at fixed tÌInes, 
late in the year, while the bills m 1 11tiplied from 'week 
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to week, and creditors had to be put off with prolnises. 
An experienced n1an would ha \'e taken these things 
quietly, and steered clear of lllortifications; but the 
young IDan began to ask hÏ1nself if the authorities 
were doing their duty, if his yocation included these 
trials and hunÜliations, if he were bound to Inanage 
a mission on his friend's fundH, if he lnust keep up 
the appearance of a gentlell1an on the incolne of a 
farm-hand, and other pointed questions. He sa'\v his 
sanctuary miserably fitted, in need of many things; 
his church dependent upon voluntary labor to keep it 
clean; his vestn1ents Inore or leHs ragged, his parish 
library in decay, all things about hin1 rude and 
uncouth, and no prospect of changing them for the 
better. 
Time proyed to him how well such circumstances 
will provoke fronl a luan his better qualities, and 
rouse his latent powers; but it also proved ho'\v much 
safer it is for the young priest to be prepared for 
these annoyances, and thereby escape the bitterness 
of spirit '\vhich they are pretty sure to breed. A study 
of the n1ap shO'ws that the diocese of Ogdensburgh is 
in round nunlbers two hundred n1Ïles '\vide frOln Lake 
Champlain to Lake Ontario, and ovel
 a hundred in 
length from the St. Lawrence to the southern line. 
The land is rugged and mountainous, the winters 
severe, the industries few, and the population scat- 
tered. The seventy thousand Catholics are mostly 
farmers, lumbermen, boatmen, rniners, and railroad 
men, generally of Irish and French-Canadian descent. 
Few parishe
 have curates, who spend a brief period 
in their curacy, and are often Inade pastors of wild 
missions within a lllonth of ordination. The missions 
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ar0 fron1 fi n
 to twenty 111ile:-; a part. The :-;OlU'CPR of 
inCOllie are chiefly pew rent, and the receipts of yarious 
entorprises untlertakell in behaH of the parish. These 
are thp facts ,vhich a week's investigation of coudi- 
tions will discoyer. "'''hat, then, are the conclusions 
for the student to seize? 
First, that he Inust be as Hutch of a pastor Oll leav- 
iug the selninary as other young 111en are after two 
years' experience in a curacy, since he may be in 
charge of a parish very SOOll. He 111Ust prepare 
hin1self for nutny hardship
. The cliulate aua the 
scattered population and the 111uuuhtiUH are suffieieut 
warning in one direction; the scauty reYAnUe is a 
warning in another, for it means 111uch labor to secure 
even a small return. His life will evidently be oue of 
poverty, and therefore of the greatest sin1 pliei ty. 
Economy will be the only hope for decency, and he 
,viII have to study many 'vays to secure decpnt dress 
and the little belongings of a gentlelnanly cleric. 
'Vïth a people so poorly situated financially, crabbed- 
ness of soul and narrowness of disposition are un- 
avoidable. So, he n1ust bring to his work patience, 
deep synlpathy, and great flexibility. He will have 
to he in venti VA ill finding means to carryon the parish 
.work. He lnust know the art of making friends 
anlong all classes within and without the folel. To 
spread the go
pel in fanning COlTIlTIUnities, the press, 
the lecture, the library, the society, have even a Illore 
irn portant place than in the city. A good paper, a 
true hook, a well-delivered lecture carries the entire 
church iuto a faru1er's home, and its influence ren1ains 
long. ..AJI this and lTIOre will a Htndent diseoyel' hy 
the study of his diocese. It is Ünpossible to lllention 
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here all the details. They ,vilI present themselves 
opportunely. rfhe result 'will be that the young 
priest will enter upon his duties in a mea
urp pre- 
pared for the better part of the worst; when the 
worst falls upon hiIn, it ,vill not overwheln1. 
The second illustration is the archdiocese of New 
York, the lnost populous in the country and the 
richest. One might suppose that ordinary n1iRsionary 
difficulties are not to be found in the preu1Ïer diocese. 
However, it has a country diRtrict perhaps a hundred 
111iles square, whose centre is a veritable ,vilderllGss. 
In this wilderness a large percentage of the young 
clergy spend the days of their apprenticeship. Fe,y 
are so fortunate as to begin and continue in a n1etro- 
po1itan 11lission. The process l'ecoIl1lnendec1 ahove 
for the Ogdensbul'gh student ,vill snit his Ne,v York 
fello,v, ,vith certain adaptations. A city-bred boy 
gets often the idea that only in the city is there 
la borious ,york for the priest; the country is a place 
for leisure, enforced leisure, w'hich an honorable priest 
,vill employ in study, and in preparation for the larger 
field of city ,york. Hence the frequent sté1telnent 
innocently made, there is really nothing to do here 
from Sunday to Sunday! Too many priests have 
uttered that stultifying relnark. Nothing to do where 
there are human beings? 'Vhere passion is busy, and 
prejudice is gl'owing; where Ï1npressions of a 111illioll 
sila pes are forever flowing in upon the souls of 1110n 
frolll the press, the neighbor, their own circunlstances, 
the growth or llecrease of their own 111inds and bodies, 
the changes of fortune, the grO'wth of thflir own cI1il- 
dren? Such a n1an must be shown just what therfl is 
to do in any cOilllllunÌty. He has cOlllllland of a for- 
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tress, and his garrison is in a state of perpetual 
siege, for the forces of nattue and society and grace 
are tireless, change is continuous, and \veaknesses are 
ever showing themselves. The true missionary finds 
no 11101nellt free in any conditions. 
The eagerness of the young men to get to the city 
in due tÎ1ne is not to be ,vondered at. "\Yhatever the 
disadvantages in city ,york, the one advantage of 
plenty of lnoney to carryon l)ious schellles atones 
for thenl. "'''hoever has suffered the pain of honor- 
able desires brought to naught for lack of means, can 
understand the pleasure of decorating a church or 
sanctuary, building and Inaintaining a school, indulg- 
ing in various ,yorks of charity, hospitably entertain- 
ing the brethren, ,vith the freedonl of a full treasury. 
This is the real charm of city work for the average 
priest. The natural love for the loaves and fishes can 
easily be subdued in the student by a close look at 
the heavy responsibilities ,vhich I'est upon the llletro- 
politan priest. Routine work conceals from too n1any 
city priests the needs by which they are surrounded. 
If the luissionary spirit is any,vhere needed in this 
world, it is in the modern city, 'where the problenls of 
life walk on one another's heels, and are so acute as 
to resemble social disease. Country ,york Inay be 
done leisurely; there is no leisure in the city. The 
multitude, the variety of distress, its acuteness, its 
everlasting presence, keep men on the alert to do their 
"Thole duty. 
In a city like New York the administration of the 
sacraments, and the routine of parish activity are 
only a small part of the work to be done. This must 
be pointed out to the student. "7hen the routine 
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work is over it is the business of the priest to go 
aUlong the people, the nece:-;sitous, and take up the 
,,'ork of hindering evil, alllong those ,vho rarely get 
to llH1SS 01' the SaCl'aluents, alid w 110 take lnean care of 
their children; an10lig the helpless widows with ,vild 
children, among the youths of the boarding-houses, 
youths so often ,vithout friends or relatiyes; 1tlnong 
the gangs of wild hoys ,v11o loaf aLout the streets, 
drink, steal, and fight along the pathway to the 
inevitable jai1. The lnethods of reaching and reclainl- 
ing these change with the year. 'Vhat succeeded 
yesterday is of no use to-day. The entire force of 
city ,vorkers, Catholic and other,vise, clerical and lay, 
municipal and private, cannot cope ,vith the kaleido- 
scopic nJÏsery of the llletropolis. But mue}) more 
could be done if the clergy sought the sinners out in 
their homes, and took less sati
fa('tion in the orderly 
111ultitudes that seck the puhlic devotions in the 
churches. The student should be prepared for the 
work, shoul<1 study methoùs, read the special books 
on the subject, and learn ,,'hat he has to face. It will 
take fron1 his confidence to read 
uch a book as Riis' 
"How the Other Half Lives." 
There is no reason 'v hy the documents relating to 
the history of a diocese, to its past leaders, to its 
present conditions shoulù not be placed at the dis- 
posal of interested students. A priest ought to know 
his diocese as thoroughly as a foreign missionary 
knows his savage district before he enters it. A 
month of reading ,vould be sufficient. It would make 
a practical n1an of him. He would be brought face to 
face in bool{s with that particular world of which he 
is to be an important part. Its pulse would beat under 
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his fingers. The artificial world of the seminary 
\vould fade a"ray in the vision of that real ,vorld 
which sneel'S at theologians and missionaries, dis- 
putes their teachings, Inethods, authority, and forces 
them to match its cunning, Ineanness, villainy, with 
superior acumen, ideal generosity, and unfaltering 
spirit. l\loreover, with regard to the priest of the 
metropolis, or of such cities as Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, their brethren of the rest of the country 
expect to see in then1 the ideal priesthood. 'Yïth so 
many advantages it is natural to look for the ideal 
prif\Rt in the great cities. The writer does not believe 
he iH Yf\t to he found there; the Inan of large hospi- 
tality, of generons views, of wide acquaintance \vith 
the world, of superior lllental attaiulnents, of states- 
man-like rnethod in lnanaging social problems, in a 
,,"ord, the ideal churcillnan. The CirCUlTIstances have 
not yet bred hbn. He lllust be born in the sen1Ïnary, 
and trained especially if we are ever to see him. 
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PASTORAL theology treats liberally and well on this 
subject, and a capable and interested professor can 
fill his students to the brim with the missionary 
spirit by the aid of his O\Vll ingenuity and the various 
,yorks on this point. When the student has becon1e 
acquainted with his diocese, and ,vith the conditions 
in which he is to live, he can take up under his 
director's guidance any of the well-known books on 
the love of the people and the care of their interests. 
But no book can do for him what an earnest, eloquent, 
capable professor may achieve. Only a man pos- 
sessed of the missionary spirit can impart it to the 
student. The basis of this spirit is the love of the 
people; the know ledge of their needs, of their hard 
conditions, of their sufferings; the burning, un- 
quenchable desire to keep thenl to the Christian life 
here, and secure for them eternal glory. To know 
the people is to love them. Be they rich or poor, 
coarse or gentle, simple or educated, he that studies 
them with human eyes in which there is no prejudice 
can easily understand the wondrous saying of the 
Scripture: "l\ly delight is to be with the children of 
men." The superficial see nothing unless it be in fine 
raiment, beautiful form, gentle manners. A friend 
once said to the writer after a look at the humble col- 
224 
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lection of h()U
eH ill his ]1fLl'iHh: "'Yhßt a penance to 
live in such tis town." Years after he read a novel in 
which the siInplp speech, manners, and doings of the 
villagers were faithfully recorded without exaggera- 
tion, aud rever
ed nneon
ciously his formel' opinions 
in the renutrk: "'Vhat an interesting set of people 
these must be." 
Each h UIIlan being is in himself a tragedy; the 
end of his dralna is death. His life may have been 
Inostly laughter, rich in con1edy; or well-blended, as 
most of us get it, with rnelodrall1a, tears and joy 
alternating. But at all pointH it is interesting, serious, 
often terrible, and worthy at every mOll1ent of the 
deepest sympathy. 'Vhen the student is told that 
the moti ve of his IniHHionary career is to be the love 
of 111an, the professor should 111ake certain that the 
youth has absorbed 1110re than a glittering generality. 
Let bÍ1n take what lllethod he pleases, so that the 
result be secured. True loye of man is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit; yet the natural love of the loftY-ll1Îndpd 
for the race ha
 ltH place in the heart and should be 
the basis of the Spirit-given affection. No 11lother- 
love shoukl surpass the priest's love for lnan. K ot 
only to lay do,vn his life for his charge at any InOIIlent 
but to use every 1110lnent of his career, every breath 
of his body, every thought of his mind, every power 
of his soul, every jot of his talent for luan: this 
should be the standard of the priest. Therefore must 
he see this world as it is, and the use 'which it makes 
of man. His eye and his heart must trace out beneath 
the pride and the gilding of the hour the fearful cur- 
rent of individual sorrow and ruin; soul
 lost after 
years of degradation, bodies ruined by dissipation, 
15 
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crilnes, starvations, wrongs, despairing struggles, 
diseases, insanities, horrors of every kind, the ,vhole 
tremendous pageant of human suffering, folly, and 
despair. The priest is the sole defender of man 
against hiInself and the' wolves of the race, the sole 
cOluforter, restorer, u IJlifter. He stands beside the 
river of life and close to the chas111 of death. It is 
his business to allure to the one and to warn of tlle 
other. 'Vhat a 
atire to lneet hÏ1n in the haunts of 
leisure, of pleasure, of C0l111llerCe, of self -corr1Íort ! 
First, then, the student should be taught that his 
chief duty as a priest is to kno,v every soul in his 
parisI}, and as luany non-Catholics as possi1Jle. The 
average husiness Ulan or politician can serve as a 
luodel in this res!,ect. 'Yhat custolner actual or pos- 
sible, what voter, do not these perSOliS kno,v ill their 
irnmediate jurisdiction! The necessities of trade 
and politics force then1 to the acquiring of this knowl- 
edge. Should the priest do less than they in his 
pursuit of souls? It is constantly objected to this 
reCOlllll1endation that the thing is ilnpossible in large 
IHlrishes because of the luultitude, the varieties of 
routine ,york, and other l'easons. It has not been 
found iIupossible in the dioceses of England. If the 
CirCUll1stances are different in this couutl'Y, then let 
luuch of the routine ,york go, and let the priest live 
anlong his people until he kno,vs two thousand by 
nalHe, and their exact conditiou. Half the ,vurk of 
the church is the prevention of sin and ,vrong; but 
the priest ,vho sits in his confessional, appears on the 
altar and in the pulpit, and visits the sick, approach- 
ing no nearer to his people, will neyer, unless by 
accident, prevent much evil. There is still in exiR- 
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tence a class of clergYlnen ,yho are content ,vith the 
ordinary public exercÍses of the church, and ,vho 
profess great confidence in the sacranJents as the sole 
regenerators and preservers of society; they provide 
mass, vespers, confession, catechisnl, and one or two 
societies very liberally, and meet a:ff ably such persons 
as choose to approach them; and they never go out 
of the way personally or by new methods to 'v in the 
attention of those ,vho have grown cool to the faith, 
or have lost it, or have never known it. 
J.\lodern conditions have no roon1 for these gentle- 
men. The selllinaries should take great care to send 
no more of them into the field. The student may 
study them as a ,yarning. For their parishes are 
dry-rottflll. Their work goes only so far, missing 
hundreds ,vho have not been ,vakened to the use and 
necessity of the sacraments. No priest is Inastfll' of 
his position until he knows every soul in his juri
clic- 
tioll, and at least the general character of the non- 
Catholic neighbors. This is easy in country townH, 
anelllot Ï1npossible in the larger cities. It is difficult 
at the beginning, because the priest must stanel, as it 
were, in the market-place for many days, and shake 
hands with all that pass. In the end it becolnes easy 
for a very obvious reason: when the census is com- 
plete, he will find that two divisions enlbrace the 
entire population, those who are religious and need 
no spurring to duty, and those who are the contrary. 
The latter are always in a minority, and win give the 
priest sufficient trouble to keep themselves easily in 
his memory; the former are the supporters of tIle 
parish and nJere gratitude 'will urge the least careful 
prieHt to remelnber and encourage them. 
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Two reasons in favor of this exact knowledge of his 
people and their non-Catholic neighbors iInpress the 
writer deeply. It is impossible to hinder evil of cer- 
tain kinds alnong the flock without that acquaintance 
,vhich brings news of threatening danger quickly to 
the priest. A man is drinking, a good boy is getting 
,vayward, a girl is keeping suspicious company; cer- 
tain forms of vice are getting a footing in the town 
secretly; the little children are haunting the puLlic 
resorts unreproved, or playing too late in the streets; 
saloons are multiplying, gambling houses are increas- 
ing under the guise of social clubs; dancing parties 
are getting numerous and vicious. These things 
taken at the start can be mended or abolished; 
allowed to take root, the task becomes impossible. 
The priest who knows his people and their surround- 
ings well can by a word prevent a good part of these 
evils. The second reason has respect to non- 
Catholics. There is a class of these people ,vho have 
lost all regard for the religion of their parents, and 
acquired some esteem for the true faith. It needs 
but a visit, a fe,v encouraging ,vords, especially in 
times of sickness and trouble, to draw them into the 
church. But their shyness will keep theln far from 
the priest unless he rnakes the first advances. Con- 
fined to routine ,vork, remote froln the da.i1y life of 
the parish, the priest has no secure hold, as he has 
no real know ledge, of his entire flock. 
The second point to be brought to the notice of the 
student is that perfect and unfailing courtesy must 
Inark all his dealings ,vith the people. He is neither 
the autocrat nor the lackey in his parish, but the 
father and the gentlernan; yet the instances are not 
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infrequent where the prieRt has played Ule fornier 
parts. Denunciation, bitterness, abuse, coarReness 
are not infrequent in the sanctuary. The student 
Inay have encountered them in his o,vn experience. 
Fortunately the paternal authority of the priest 
softens in a measure the evil effects of his o,vn 
violence. None the less is his failure to keep the 
peace and to set the example of courtesy a great 
injury to hi
 priesthood. The true priest is too nluch 
the loving father of his people, too considerate of 
their feelings to shanle thelll or make them ashamed 
of hÏIn. ffhe attention of the student should there- 
fore be called to the special relations of intimacy 
which he will hold with the meln bers of his flock, 
and directions given him as to his behavior in these 
relations. The autocrat is quickest to develop in the 
young priest; he is the judge in the confessional, the 
priest on the altar, the executive in the parish, the 
leading citizen in his district or to"Tn. All defer to 
him out of respect for his character and his influence. 
Unless divine grace and his good sense are always at 
hand to restrain the natural development of the auto- 
cratic spirit, it will in tilne become most offensive. 
'Ve are all acquainted with the autocrat, but the 
people detect hill1 soonest, and dread him most. 
They an
 the sufferers. He is the terror of the con- 
fessional, where he plays the part of the angry, or 
horrified, or scornful judge, talks at his 10udeRt, 
denounces, growls, threatens, and occasionally flings 
a penitent out of his august presence. He is the 
shalne of the altar froll1 W l1Ích he announces his fail- 
ures to collect enough llloney for the annual expenseR 
of the church, ,vith liberal abuse of all the persons 
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,vho failed to give hiIn a subscription, and of the 
pariHhioners in geuel'al for the disappointments he 
has suffered. He insults his people without pity in 
the presence of others, if by any chance they irri- 
tate hiJn, and in priyate audience with then1 on busi- 
ness lTIatters adopts the JTIanners of the tyrant. He 
is dreaded and despised by 1110st. The curious part of 
his character is that lie may be a virtuous Juan, and 
he cherisl}es the belief that his methods are simply 
perfection. 
Not only must the student feel the horror of such 
a personage, he n1ust feel also the absolute need of :1 
disposition the opposite to this for the ,york of the 
n1Ïnistry. His motto should be: Everywhere the 
gentlell1an. In the confessional courtesy should have 
the foremost place. No matter ,vhat his rights and 
privileges are, the penitent is about to honor hilll 
,vith a. sacred confidence, ,vhich he ,vould give to no 
other being save God. It is an overwhehlling honor. 
Personal feelings should disappear before it; rage, 
irritation are out of place. Accept the honor, do the 
best for the penitent, and diHn1Ïss hÍ1n with at least 
one conyiction, that he has dealt with a kindly aDd 
courteous Ilian. The student recognizes that the altar 
is not the place for abuse, violent language, financial 
r,tges, personal allusions. Neither is it a place for 
fillancial diHcllH8ioll
 except as explanatioll8 alid 
allllOUllcelnents. The priests ,,'ho talk 1110st 011 Inolley 
l11atters froln the altar are usually the least efficient 
in financial n1anagemellt. The 
ttH1ent should be 
brought to see that a good plan well tried is worth 
Inany speeches at lnass-time. The people COll1e to 
the Holy Sacrifice for religiou
 eOll
olation, not to 
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wi tlless the rages of a poor Jnanager, and to be 
shocked at hi8 ahuse. In his pprsonal dealings \vith 
men the priest can never forget the respect due to 
the individual. As the representative of a church 
\vhich has maintained the equality of III en before the 
Creator, he is as bound to courteous treatment of the 
slave as of the prince. Abruptness, harslllless, indif- 
ference, scorn, abuse, irritation, anger are shalneful 
in him before pither. They wound like a sword 
\vhen displayed hy the priest. Hence the necessity 
of impressing upon the student the idea of perfect 
courtesy in all his relations with n1en. He is the 
mastpr indeed, but not by birth or by force or by 
office even, hut by the frpe accephLnce of the Chris- 
tian faith an10ng men. He should not use his power 
except in love. 
The third point for the student's consideration is 
the special care to be lavished on the people accord- 
ing to their condition and their necessities. The 
children need one sort of care, the married another, 
the sick and poor and sinful a third. The Inere 
building of a church, preaching, visiting the sick, 
and holding catechisn1 classes "Till not satisfy this 
denland for special care. Intelligent pastors have 
everywhere recognized this fat"t. Still there are 
priests, new and 01(1, \vho are 1110re than contpnt with 
red-tape adn1Ïnistratiolls, and grumble at the 11lOdel'n 
tendency to build lyceulTIs, Í1n prove the teaching of 
catecl1Ïsnl, and all othpr novelties. rrhp student lllUst 
be warned against this spirit. It is opposed to the 
spirit of the InissiollHl'Y, which has no pTPjudices in 
favor of an
' 1netl10(18, or against thPlll, and KPpks 
only to discover that 1nethod by \vhich all nU1.Y be 
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bellefited. The best methods may minister to lazi- 
ness, as in the case of those who pin all their faith to 
the efficacy of a school, and make it their excuse for 
neglecting the ,vorking children; or of those ,vho 
spend hours in preparing their sermons, and make 
the labor their excuse for not visiting the sick more 
l'egularly. One method is not more than another, 
provided the end be attained. The ,vriter ha
 
een a 
faithful priest raise his parish to the highest spiritual 
life by the three means of a well-ordered church, 
steady visitation, and the use of the press in library, 
and periodical. He had no school and no societies, 
the circumstances being unfayoraùle. The church is 
not confined to any particular nlethocl The point is 
to bring souls to the sacraments through the personal 
influence of the priest. 
The little children need particular care and in a 
variety of ways. It is not enough that they be 
brought to the mass and to Sunday-school. The true 
pastor will make his face and voice familiar to theIn, 
that affection may take the place of the fear with 
which they first regard hinl. He ,villlearn the COIl- 
ditions under which they live at home and in school, 
and do his utInost to improve theIn. He will find 
sufficient neglect and foolishness among the parellts 
to convince hÜn of the need of paternal supervision 
on his part. III this country too few homes are pro- 
vided with pictures und statues and other oùjects of 
devotion, calculated to ÏInpress and to teach the child; 
let him warn the parents of the necessity of lllaking 
the home the child's teInple. Foolish parents often 
allow their boys and girls to run the streets long after 
dark. Some children callnot be coerced by the 
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parents into returning home at seasonable hours. 
Boys 'will often haunt undesirable places at such 
hours. Let the priest see that these abuses be 
removed, and let him lend his aid to the parent in 
clearing the streets of children after nightfall. It is 
impossible here to describe all that a faithful priest 
can do in this matter. The student can find object- 
lessons for his instruction in studying the methods of 
such a congregation as the Paulists in their effort to 
bring every child of the parish ,vithin the Christian 
circle. 
The young Inen and women need special attention. 
Few young priests, while they are good ,,'orkers in 
thiR field, really know the strength and the nUlnber 
of the temptations ,vhich assail the young of this 
land. Only after a careful and close study of the 
ground ,viII he perceive them. The non-Catholic 
,vorh1 has delivered itself submissively to the den10n 
of Ï1llpurity. Pleasures of the flesh have become, as 
in the old pagan days, a science and an art, and evel'Y 
engine of modern progress is in the service of both. 
The press does the better part of the work. Tons of 
pictures and books flo,v over the land yearly; agents 
are found for their distribution among the very chi 1- 
thOen, and in every grade of society; the common talk 
of saloons, clubs, and of the loungers in livery stables, 
and grocery stores, and around hotels and courts, is 
filthy. Crimes of every sort are born of this general 
Ïrnnlorality; crimes against nature, against children, 
against the unbolon. The evil is so frightful and so 
universal that lllen seem afraid to speak of it; Jet one 
has only to exailline the popularity and character of 
the vile sheets for sale at news-stands, and the parade 
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of wealth on the part of their owners to get some idea 
of the rottenness steaming close to homes and souls. 
The writer knows of only three sure remedies against 
it, three guards that will keep the young decent, but 
cannot hinder the impure knowledge. These are the 
sacralnents, the clean and well-,vatched home, and the 
personal influence of the priest. The last influence 
ReBIDS to be the nail 'v hich clinches the others. The 
chillIren of clean homes and of careful religious train- 
ing have often lost themselves in the S'wan1p of the 
nineteenth century; the children ,vhose youth was 
influenced by an intelligent and prudent priest rarely 
fall into modern grossness. Neither the school, nor 
the library, nor the Catholic paper, nor the society 
avails against the filthy flood always at the doors; but 
the priest keeping the young to the sacraments and 
,yarning them constantly of dangel', of the result of 
pleasure, is a force indeed. He ough t to kno,v all his 
young men and women, to have their confidence, 
to keep up sufficient acquaintance with their daily 
careers as to know the moment ,vhen his interference 
win be of use. The work of the tern pter is never 
done; why should the priest have a breathing spell? 
The married with families need special care and 
regard. The task of raising children is not light, 
and in consequence the pagans of this ùay refuse to 
accept the burden. The sects are notorious for the 
nU1l1ber of their adherents "rho utter the name of 
Christ, and at the same tÏIne pervert the offices of 
marriage. Their vile doctrines and practices are 
invading the Catholic fold. They are not afraid to 
preach them to the faithful fron1 the housetops, to 
advocate abortion, to ridicule the parents of large 
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falnilies. In the face of such teaching and exan1ple, 
which is slowly \vorking itself into our econolnic con- 
dition, the upright Catholic parent is often tempted 
to despair. Far more than the young l11en and 
WOlnen, than the children, than any other class, he 
needs the moral support, the steady encouragelnent 
and praise of his pastor. Rarely the father und 
mother pel'cei ye the imIllense work they are doing for 
church and country in training up to dutiful service a 
half-score of healthy and pious children. The priest 
should make thenl feel the responsibility and glory of 
their labor. 
He cannot discourse too often in the pulpit and in 
private on the honor due to these faithful souls. He 
cannot study too deeply the condition of the average 
llutrried workrnan with a view to the impro\ ement of 
his \\rages, his lnethoùs of living, the diRcovery of 
lneans to cheer and sustain hi:!.l1. He cannot do 
enough to make the parent see and delight in the true 
\vealth of possessing children. The poor parent n1ust 
dpny hirnself Il1any things in order to bring his chil- 
dren ù8cently to the \vorking age. Sohriety, plain 
living, no other pleasures than the society of his wife 
and little ones, are his severe but happy lot. The 
European \vorkman finds this devotion easier than 
the ...1\lnerican. It is the custom of his country. The 
free habits of life among the young ffipn of Alnerica 
unfit thelll for the regularity and devotion needed in 
training a family. But grace, a good "Tife, a \yatch- 
ful prie
t can fit then1 sp(
f'c1ily for the taslc Once 
they have taHt<Jd the pleaHureH of dOlllestic liff', of real 
intinuwy with thpil' own tlf-'Hh and blood, of pducating 
the little ones, there will be no further ùiHìculty. The 
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student must be made to see the glory of this man's 
vocation, the strength of his temptations, the severity 
of his labors, and the value of the priest's aid to him, 
if he is to be of use in maintaining the integrity of 
the family. It is the priest who must address society 
in behalf of this faithful ,yorker, must present, with 
knowledge, his condition, the reasons for its improve- 
lnent, and nlust demand of legislators, of employers, 
of the ,v(\althy, redress in one shape or another for 
the hardships put upon him by the conscienceless. 
He cannot do it hilllself, he is too often the victÏ1n of 
the denlagogue, the boss of a party, his own igno- 
rance. The priest 111USt do it for him, and the student 
should know beforehand his duty in this respect. 
The sick and the sinful need special care and atten- 
tion. Evpry student is aware of this, but few kno,v 
precisely the methods required. It lnay be a rational 
thing to fling the young priest into the ,york of attend- 
ing the Rick with just the instruction provided by 
hooks. The young lllan pulls through in some 
fashion; but the value of his attentions to the sick 
and the dying, apart from his adn1Ïnistration of the 
sacranlentR, cannot be very high. He should haye 
SOine knowledge of the feelings of the sick in order to 
supplelnent the virtue of the sacraments. The young 
are awlnvard and 118rvous in presence of the sick. 
'Vithout experience they fear to say thp "Tong thing 
in Raying anything. Therefore are they silent. A 
pI'ofossor of experience can renlove this shyness frolll 
the youug priest before he leaves the seminary by his 
instructions. The young Inan can be taught hO\\T to 
diHcover the 1l1ental condition of the patient by care- 
ful and affectionate questions, to realize in a lneasure 
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his feeJings over his unhappy condition, and to show 
a delicate and appropriate S) Inpathy. If his SYIn- 
pathy is real and lively, if he has the true spirit of 
the l\laster, it \villnot be difficult for hiIn to do and 
say the l'ight things after a brief experience, and to 
avoid the official hardness and indifference which too 
often overtake young priests in sick duty. \Yith 
all the teachings of pa:::;toral theolog
y, and its extreme 
regard for the sick and dying, the priest can speedily 
acq nire an indifference \yl1Ïch puts him below the 
hired nurse and the attending physician in interest 
in the patient. 
It is not enough that he read books on the subject; 
the living yoice of an earnest teacher Inust go oyer the 
"Thole ground touched by the Look and translate its 
language into trenlendous exhortation and actual 
example. The priest who can in his youth forget his 
duty to the sick ought to be by right a fallen priest. 
That he can be pious, regular, and at the saIne tÏIne 
neglectful of the sick is clear fron1 the examples 
around us. He persuades himself that in one visit, 
when the sacralnents are administered and his speech 
of consolation is gently run off, his entire duty 
is done. He has plenty of fine excuses for his be- 
havior; but if any of them be valid there nlust he 
"solnething rotten in the state of Denmark." His 
class is none too sInall, and the wonder of it is that 
the young Inen help to fill it. Hence the necessity 
of seminal'Y faculties assuring thenlselves that the 
student really understand \vhat is meant by the love 
of the people. Any Belninarian can write an essay 
on the subject, but ho\v lnany can show the divine 
passion in their ordinary life? It is only when the 
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details are presented in regular order as above and 
alnplified, illumined by real experiences, that the 
young lnen get some idea of the affection required 
fronl thein. It is this love \vhich lnakes the priest a 
living force in his parish. He is not the hireling, but 
the shepllerc1. He is not an autocrat, but a father. 
His spirit Bhould be superior to books, lnore inventive 
it lllust be if he is to do \vork suited to his locality; 
for no book can prescribe the work and the lnethods 
adapted to all parishes. It is the spirit that produces 
the book. 
It would be impossible in this volume to enumerate 
the various occasions, or to classify the different ne- 
cessities with which the young priest will have to 
deal. He lnust be taught to bring to his 'work su('h a 
spirit as \vin find the right ,vay to lnanage each set of 
circumstances. JTor sinners he will have a steady 
\VeICOnle; fOI' those outside his fold a \vatchful eye; 
and he lnay exercise to,vard t,hen1 tlle ordinary offices 
of a kind neighbor, in t,he hope of doing theln greater 
good, the dominant idea in his parish ,york being to 
lose no opportunity of preaching tbe gospel to all that 
will listen. The true lnissionary is a flexible char- 
acter, and his fIexihility ought to find its root in his 
seminary training, though its perfection is to be ,yon 
in the field. 



CHAPTER XX. 


CARE OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


HAVING obtailled a knowledge of his diocese, and 
arrived at a clear idea of the rights of the people to 
his services, the student in the last months of his 
course 111a)' take up the material side of his lnissionary 
life, alid learn enough of its details to save hirl1 fron1 
sel'ions blunders in parish managelnent. Few selni- 
naries pay an
v attention to this important matter, 
the usual practice of taking it for granted hindering 
the authorities from seeing their duty on this point. 
The supposition is that the young priest ,vill leaTn 
sOInething of parish managelnent during his career as 
assistant; the fact is that not one in a hundred gets 
an opportunity or the proper encouragement. Even 
if these things were not lacking it is better that the 
selninary take charge of the duty, and provide the 
student 'with such information and such principles as 
win raise him above the narrowness of local traditions 
and peculiarities. \Ve have all seen the alnusing and 
expensive results of clerical innocence in such trifles 
as bookkeeping, know ledge of the laws of corpora- 
tions, building, decorating, repairing, and improving 
church property, and providing the sanctuary ,,'ith 
artistic altars, vesbnents, and furniture. 
Irresponsible priests, young and old, with no check 
but the distant bishop, no advisers except the cour- 
239 
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tiers of the parish, no kno,vledge but ,vhat is born of 
conceit, often plunge themselves and their parishes 
into enormous difficulties. Debts are bad enough, 
but they can be paid; monstrosities of churches and 
schools, hideous decoration, abominable taste in stat- 
ues, altars, stations, ostensoriums, remain to curse 
the memory of those who fixed them for helpless 
decades on the telnpers of the next generation. Bad 
bookkeeping has entailed robust lawsuits on many par- 
ishes. l\luch of the trouble could have been avoided 
by three months of special training in the semi- 
nary. At any rate, it is a certainty that the student 
will get on the mission only the most fragmentary 
information on these matters, and will absorb more 
error than is safe for any man. Therefore the semi- 
nary is bound to step in between him and danger, by 
preparing him for the financial duties of the mission. 
First, he should be taught bookkeeping. The semi- 
nary may do it, or simply put it down as a require- 
ment for exalnination. It should be thorough book- 
keeping, of the sort that will please an expert 
accountant by its lucidity. It does not need to be 
remarkable for complexity, since the simplest sort 
will satisfy the conditions of the average parish; but 
it must cover the entire ground, and bring no shanle 
to the priest should it be carried into court to help 
on a la,vsuit. 
Second, he should be luade acquainted with the 
laws touching church corporations. They vary in 
the different States. In the State of New York five 
trustees hold the church property; the practical work 
is done by the resident priest and two lay trustees, 
the bishop and his vicar-general not being on the 
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ground. The law requires that these trustees hold 
regular Ineetings, and that all \vork done in regard 
to the property, all expenditures, be arranged for at 
these meetings after the usual discussion and vote, 
and a record be kept of the same. It would he inter- 
esting to know how many pastors carry out the for- 
malities. Third, he should be taught a laYlnan's 
knowledge of architecture for churches and schools 
and l'ectories. His taste should be forlned in matters 
of decoration. He ought to have handbook knowl- 
edge of chalices, vestments, and other altar furniture. 
All that is needed in this deparbnent is that he knO\V 
enough to avoid blunders, to select architects and 
builders, to pass sound judgment on their plans. 
This country is one vast nightInare on these points. 
Europe seelns to delight in sending us its refuse of 
hideousness for the forlns of vesbnent, chalice, osten- 
sorium, candelabrum. Frescoing is ,vith us a hor- 
rible veneer of shoddy building. Our sanctuaries are 
as striking as a theater bill-board. Fourth, he should 
receive SOlne instruction in the art of managillg hi8 
kno,vn parish resources and of increasing the l'evenue 
to the point where it meets all reasona hIe ex pen- 
ditures. His attentions should be directed to the 
an10unt of the parish income, to its sources, and then 
to the running expenses. 
J\Iost young priests have an idea that the money 
comes in anyway, no Inatter ho,v little thought is 
devoted to it, and that the bills are paid regularly 
without worry from the priest. They fancy that a 
direct appeal to the congregation ,vill always bring in 
the cash, without considering that the people lnay 
have reached the limit for that 
year. The student 
16 
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should learn a fixeù process to discover the actual 
conllitioll the nloment he takes charge of a parish: 
what is the l'egular l'eyenUe of this parish frolu all 
sources; what are the expenses; how and ,vhen does 
thp revenue fill the treasury; ho,v and when are the 
bills paid; froln ,vllat souree do the pari
hioners draw 
their inco1l1es; call the revenue be increased if needed 
01' can th e expenses be reduced; are the people too 
heayily bunlened at present? Experienced men see 
at a glance the Ï1I1portance of these questions, of this 
procedure; for the priest Hlust lnanage the financial 
part as a n1inister of state would nlanage national 
finances, with clue regard to the actual conditions 
and consideration for those who must do the paying. 
To take more than the people can afford, or more 
than is required to run the pari
h decently, is injus- 
tice. Special Inethocls of raiRing lI10ney for special 
,york shouhl be called to the shHlellt's attention. One 
principle should be put plainly before the student: 
that the less noise he Illakes in his parish about 
money the better for hirn and religion. The priest 
forever shouting expenses fron1 the altar, and de- 
nouncing the stingy or indifferent, is financially a 
failure and spiritually a real barnl to his people. 
The true priest ëtnd successful manager fornls his 
plans carefully, (JlIietly describes them to his people, 
a.nd then as quietly put:;; the111 into execution. He 
has no more to say until he Illakes his report of 
results and thanks the contributors for their aid. If 
he scored a failure, either his nlethod ,vas poor or the 
money was not to he got; then a hurricane of abuse 
and scorn is a reflection upon himself, or an insult to 
the poor congregation. 
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Fifth, the stuLlent should be taught to keep the 
cllurch property in neat condition and in good repair. 
It is surprising ho,v many respectable priests, of good 
luanners and elegant habits, can rest content ,,'ith a 
l'agged church and rectory, dirty surroundings, and 
ill-kept sacristy and sanctuary. They do not seem 
to be conscious of their deficiencies. The write}' re- 
call:-; a church in ,vhich 11 bit of wooden nloulding 
lay loose for lack of a nail. The bit fell off its perch 
repeate<1ly, and ,vas steadily replaced, but for four 
years no one thought of providing it with a nail. 
The financial adn1inistration of the parish "'as fine- 
ly illustrated by this simple iueident. Fina1Jy, the 
student should be taught a thorough horror of the 
money-grabbing spirit, ,vhich so often takes posses- 
sion of the priest. It is unnecessary to describe 
'what is so ,veIl kno,,'n and so shameful. Not only 
is he a scandal who gathers for hin1self, but also 
the priest who is bent upon doing great things in 
building churches and schools, decorating and 01'- 
nalnenting, adding to the church property, and con- 
tinually improving for the n1ere love of material 
things. Both are equally dÜ;liked by the ovel'taxed 
parishioners, and both should llave found spheres of 
activity in the cOlnmercial world rather than in the 
priesthood. 
It can be truly said that the things recommended 
in this essay on the missionary spirit are taught in 
our seluinaries, though in an incidental fashion. 
This is the very point which the writer ,vishes to 
make: that the incidental give way to the systematic. 
In his experience, the young priests sent out fron1 
the seminaries within his observation were found to 
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have considerable piety, but very little spirit of the 
kind which stands the wear and tear of the hard mis- 
sion. There was plenty of zeal, and scarcity of dis- 
cretion; and willingness to ,york, but only on the 
well-worn lines. The cultivation of the lnissionary 
spirit ought not to be left to incidental management. 
It should have a monlent for beginning, a well-known 
source, and its course through the selninary should 
be as clear as a river's through the land. The 111ain 
work of the seminary is admittecUy the training of the 
priestly character, its development and perfection. 
The intellectual training is subordinate. \VI1Y then 
should the intellectual life have all the care and 
watchfulness, and the better life have only incidental 
encouragelnent? It seen1S to the ,vriter that the entire 
machinery of the seminary should sel've to develop 
the missionary spirit. The professor in the chair, 
the priest in the confessional, the spiritual director 
in the meditations, readings, exhortations, and other 
pious exercises, the library and the reading-room, 
all should be employed to this enù. The lectul'ers 
on theology and the Scriptures have splendid and 
frequent oppol'tunity in this direction. The read- 
ing-roon1 employed as described in an earlier chap- 
ter for the study of environment cannot fail to 
give the student a fair idea of the conditions into 
,vhich he is going, and to give him a longing for 
service in a field so sorely in need of youth and its 
en th usiasln. 
The library ought to have the best works on pas- 
tor
l theology in the popular forIn, so as not to make 
the reading too heavy; and it should also have, ,vhat 
no seminary library ever seems to have, a good set of 
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modern works on the condition of the 'workers and 
the poor. One work of this kind by a New York 
writer, "How the Other Ha]f Lives," a description 
of slum conditions in the metropolis, would do much 
to develop the lnissionary spirit in any youth with a 
tl'ue vocation. There is another means close to the 
hand of seminary faculties, which lnigh t be used with 
advantage. The popular lecture is beconlÎng a seriolu3 
ellgine of educational developluent. 'Vhy should not 
the practical parish priest, the successful assistant, 
be called in a score of tiDIes in a year to tell the 
students of hi8 struggles on the mission? With what 
interest the n1:1n about to explore an unknown country 
listens to the story of him w 10 touched those shores a 
decade ago? The topics recolnlnended for study in 
this chapter, the particular diocese, the people, and 
the Inanagement of a parish, could be adnIirably 
taught in a regular course of lectures delivered by the 
priest of the mission. This ,vould be real entel'tain- 
Jllent rather than study, but the result would be the 
san)e. It seems odl1 that this plan has not been tried 
before. 
IIo,vever, let the methods be what seminary facul- 
ties choose, one element of training in the missionary 
spirit cannot be dispensed with: strict exalninations 
at the end of the course in the matters treated aboye, 
viz: kno,vledge of the diocese, knowledge of the 
people, and care of church properties. 'Vith regular 
lectures from the priests of the misHion, a good read- 
ing-room and library, steady attention to the matter 
on the lecture platform, a watchful director, and set 
studies of the diocese anù its conditions, a reasonable 
system ought to be developed whose results could be 
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noted year after year up to the mOlnent of the final 
examination. This should be the clincher, the riyet- 
ing of the work. 'Vith this test the authorities could 
feel that all "rithin their po,ver had been done to pre- 
pare the young priest for his labors. 



PART VI. 
Ube 11 ntellectual 1tfe. 


How great is he that findeth 'wisdom and knowledge! but 

here is none above him that feareth the Lord.-Ecclus. xxv. 13. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


AN examination of the curriculun1, text-books, and 
methods of the average seminary sho,ys clearly what 
results the professors hope to achieve in the intellec- 
tual training of the clerical student. The aim is, 
first, to give the student a fair aC<lnaintance ,vith the 
developlnent and defence of Christian doctrine, which 
is done in the study of dognlatic theology and of 
sacred history; and, second, to prepare him for the 
practical work of the ministry in the shu1y of mor
l 
theology, rubrics, and philosophy. The last-named 
study is a basis for the others, and is supposed to 
perlneate the intellectual pursuits of the youth during 
his serninary career. There is discernible in SOl11e 
institutions a mild atte1npt to cultiyate sacred oratory 
in a practical way, but the attempt cannot be said to 
have met with success or to be prospering at the 
present 11101nent. A successful effort to present to 
the church a man of general culture has not yet been 
1nade. By happy accident 111en of this character are 
graduated froll1 the sen1inary once in a 'wllile; but 
their cultuTe was due to their o,vn use of the oppor- 
tunities at hand. The systeu1 in vogue could never 
haye provided it. As the church in America may he 
considered to have passed out of its s,vaddling-clothes, 
249 
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the repose of the seminaries a1nid the bustle of prog- 
ress lnay seem inexplicable. 
There is, ho,vever, an explanation. The Inaterial 
received by the selninaries is not of the first class. 
Students arrive in various states of proficiency and 
deficiency; few of the111 have a good knowledge of 
Latin; and their fa1niliarity with any language is not 
extensive. They have passed the diocesan exanlina- 
tions, and a few have the degrees of their colleges; 
but examinations were arranged and degrees conferred 
more with a view to meet the needs of a diocese than 
to test the acquirenlents of the student. The clever 
men won honors creditably; the dunces and tricksters 
steered through the straits ,visely and well. But alas 
for the se1ninary! Alas! too, for the professors and 
the clever stuaent
 that Inust ,vorry along in such 
company! It is adn1Ïtted on all sides that the young 
priest is on the whole an intellectually crude soul, 
with an outfit inc01nplete, ragged, almost dishearten- 
ing. He knows rubrics and the practical parts of 
moral theology very 'well; his knowledge of dogn1a 
and philosophy is an uncertain quantity, dependent 
upon the strength of his own talents, the strictness of 
the examinations, and the quality of the professors; 
he writes his own tongue 'without elegance, though 
correctly; he speaks it indifferently, and his knowl- 
edge of its literature is of the primer; his acquain- 
tance 'with history may be large, it is sure to be foggy; 
of science he has glim1nerings derived from the maga- 
zines; he is not a preacher, whatever his age; of the 
actual social, political, literary, and scientific con(li- 
tions of the ,vorld he has only the cloudiest idea; 
after twelve years of study in grammar school, col- 
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lege, and seminary, in the presence of the questions 
of the day he is (hun b. 
The habits of intellectual1ife in the seminary have 
(hvarfed hÜn. The curriculull1 rarely recognizes any- 
thing but theology and philosophy, and these often 
isolated from present conditions and without practical 
application. The serious political life of the tiInes is 
shut out deliberately frolll most seminaries with the 
exc1usion of the journals ana reviews; the great 
literary movelllents, the leac1ers of current literary 
thought are also shut out as unnecessary nlatters; 
scientific discussion has SlllfLll place, and appreciation 
of scientific progress is ÏJnpossible, because the 'whole 
round of the sciences is 1l10Htly ignored. History is 
taught in random, unscientific fashion, to judge the 
lllethod by the results. The driest and least fruitful 
portion of scriptural studies is selected for teaching, 
while the very soul of the sacred writings, the life and 
personality of ChriHt, the poetry and spirituality of 
His career, the personality of the 111Ðn "Tho ,vrote the 
sacred books, is left in the background. It is nnt 
then a cause for wonder that the young priest should 
graduate so rude and unfinished. The ,yonder is that 
he should at all be able to hold his own in the sneer- 
ing world, so skilled in knowledge of itR tirnes, so 
devoted to science an(l history. 
Hcnv awkward is his position can be judged froll1 
the facts. He has been trained for leader'3hi p, and 
the worla denulnds frolll hin1 the qualities and aCCOln- 
plislllllents of the leader. The priest nlust either lend 
or die. He cannot follow. He 11lUSt he abreast of his 
day and ahead of it. Every\vhere he encounters his 
critics, alnong Chrisiians and pagans, keen though 
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superficial, eager to test his acquirelllents, better ac- 
quainte<l with the times than he, lllore concerned than 
he ill its own way about the clerical standard of attain- 
nlent, and ready to pour upon hinl open scorn or silent 
pity for his deficiencies. These people are found in 
the snlallest tovnlS and villages. They are weary of 
the lnan who goes on preaching the hOJuilies of the 
ancients, in the saIne language threshing out the 
ideas, arguments, figures of ten centuries past; who 
ridicules scientific achievenl
nt, aDd answers accusa- 
tion, solves problems, staves off inquiry ,vith a snap 
of the fingers; who kllO'VS nothing of Elnerson but 
that he Inay have been a pantheist, and is unable to 
appreciate the circun1stances that bred any 8('hoolof 
popular essayists, 1l0Vt'1ists, journalists. Such a man 
is no leader in the lllodern parish. 
The fin;;t-cJass illstitutions, such as l\lontreal, Over- 
brook, Troy, Brighton, l\Iount St. l\lary' s, and their 
kind ought to give the church with the aid of a good 
college systell1 and decGut preparatory schools an a11- 
rounel Ulan, fiS the phrase goes. School, college, and 
seminary have the youth twelve years in their halls, 
let us say until he is twenty-five. The graduating 
priest should therefore have a ROUna ae<lluìÍntance 
with thrpe langnag0s, the Latiti, the vernacuhLl', and 
SOlIle IHoderll tongue; he should know their litera- 
hIres well; hi8 kÚowledge of the vernacular ought to 
have fiuish; in the history of the church he should be 
a luaster, ill gelleral history profieicnt, in the hiHtory 
of curreut litprn.ture skilled; hiR knowlpc1ge of the 
New Testalnent shouhl rank with his kunwledge of 
church hi
tory, and should be of that sort which 
pleases and benefits the people, rather than the 
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learned; his acquaintance ,vith luathematics and the 
physical 
ciences ought to be of that sort which 
ulakes cOlllpl'ehellRible and pleasant the scientific 
prolJlenls and progress of the hour; of political and 
social conditions he ought to kno,v enough to read 
with interest and understanding every page of Ruch a 
journal as the New York Sun, or such a nlagazine as 
the Rcview (if RCüieLcs; the usual Inodicunl of th
- 
ology, canon la,v, and rubrics, and philo80phy will 
Jo, provided these studies be taught not as abstrac- 
tions, but as Jiving forces ,vith a l)ast, present, and 
future; wbose characteristics the student must leaI'll. 
The writer is convinced that the sen1Ïnaries of the 
East ought to provide this intellectual equipn1ent for 
8V81'Y Ilian of average ability. 
As a Iuatter of fact hundreds of professional men 
ha ve reached as high a standard in the leisure hours 
of a hard struggle for bread and honor. 'Vith the 
clerienl stuJent hvelve years in their p08Hession the 
teachers and professors of our schools, collegeR, and 
seminaries ought to do as much, all circumstances 
considered. The achievement, however, d
pends 
upon harulonious cooperation among the three de- 
parhnents of education; the gramillar school lnust 
prepare its pupils for the college, and the ('ollege for 
the selninary. The latter cannot do the whole work; 
at the most it can only change its methods to gain 
n10re time, and to put Inore vitality into its special- 
ties. To bring the entire educational schenle up to 
the mark is clearly the work of the episcopate, and 
no other power with which the church in Aluerica is 
acquainted can do that work. The colleges acknow l- 
edge no influence outside of their immediate superiors. 
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TIut the cOl1ul1unity heads recognize the 1>ishops, and 
are usually willing to do 111uch to oblige thenl. The 
key of the situatioll is in the hands of the episcopate, 
alicl the door can be opened without any stretch of 
authority, or the slightest friction. 
The bishops have already discussed the advisability 
of proceeding in this nJatter, 1>ut have been hindered 
from action by the fear of diminishing the nUln bel' of 
their subjects. This fear is probably unnecessary. 
If it has good grounds, it may be answered that 
Eastern conditions at least ,vill pernlit a reduction of 
vocations. Better to have one gooJ priest in charge 
of two thousanJ souls than to provide these people 
,vith two half-cooked shepherds. 'Vith one stroke 
the bishops can free the selninaries frolll half their 
difficulties, and bring the colleges into some sort of 
intelligent cooperation. That stroke is to fix a 
standard of exan1Ïnations for entrance into the sell1Ï- 
nary, reasonably advanced and very thorough, and to 
hold back every student that fails to pass it. Once 
such a standard is 
et in the entire East, ,vhich ll1eans 
frolll Illinois to the Atlantic, and froln Labrador to 
Virginia, the colleges will fall into line in spite of all 
opposition, indifference, laziness; the sen1Ïnary will 
then be a1>le to dispense with its kindergarten llepart- 
rnent, and can spare time to 
tudy and ÍInprove its 
o'vn lnethods; and the bishops will have ,viped out 
innulnerable abuses and cleared the educational 
atmosphere by a happy and reasonable act of their 
legitÜnate authority. 
The colleges are ,vai ting for some encouragement 
of this 
ort fronl the hiprarc}lY. If bishopR are so 
eager for subjects as to accept anything ot decent 
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reputation with a diploIna froIn the college of St. 
Wayback, the reputable college rnHst furnish diplomas 
to clerical students in order to retain a paying pat- 
ronage. It is inlperative if anything is to be done 
for the advance of the seminary standard that the 
bishops take the initiative. Reasonable tÌIne could 
be given for the colleges to prepare for the ne,v order 
of things. After the bishops had agreed upon the 
detail8 of the exanlÏnations, and the conditiolls had 
been announced to the interested, four years might 
be granted for the ,york of arranging studies and 
classes to meet the requireInents of the bishops. 
",Vhat a stinntlus :-;uch a proceeding 'would be to the 
colleges! 'Yhat a rattling of lazy bones, and a chat- 
terillg of cOllseryative teeth, and a disturbing of 
ancient nests 
Hnong the nlany droning and dozing 
professors that infest our educational institutions! 
'Yhat a joy to active leaders, rusting no,v in the 
enforced iclleneBs of lIlean circumstances! 
The nlental e<luipnlent of the average graduate fronl 
a rhetoric ChlBS has no relation to anythillg uncler 
heaven hut the ideals of his ÏInmediate teachers. He 
is not fit to Illatriculate for the secular universities, 
nor for the best seminaries; nor could he pass strict 
exanJÌnations for entrance into law or 11ledicine; not 
because he kno,vs too little, but because his course of 
studies has been pursued ,vithout relation to these 
examinations. He is weak in one point, strong in 
others, inconlplete in all. Taking the curriculum of 
a first-class college as the basis, it ,vill be an easy 
matter to construct a reasonable examination for 
admission into the seminary. The supposition is . 
that such a college receives a boy at the age of fifteen, 
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after t\vo years of preparation for a college career. 
The college course is four years up to the close of 
rhetoric. I(eeping in view what the United States 
l\Iilitary College accoInplishes in four years, the col- 
leges can safely be asked to present us with a youth 
fairly acquainted with three languages and their liter- 
atures, with ancient and modern history as taught in 
full text-books, with simpler mathematics, ,vith the 
eleulents of the physical sciences, ,vith current his- 
tory, and with the elements of singing and elocution. 
The clever boys actually attain to this standard, and 
to higher. The average boy ought to do a
 lnuch 
with the right sort of training. Professors having 
had only themselves to please in the past, many 
found that task easy. "\Vhen they are called upon to 
prepare the average student for a strict and thorough 
examination, Inanaged by outsiders with a standard 
of their O"wn, it will be quite another matter. It is 
therefore inl portant that the diocesan exalnination be 
severe, and its provisions be carried out to the very 
letter, no matter whose ox is gored. It will haye to 
be held in a leisurely lnanner, extending over several 
days witllout douLt; the students Inust be provided 
with tinle sufficient to display their standing, and the 
officials must have and take tÜne to exalnine thor- 
oughly the results. It would be of no use to announce 
such an exnmination or to hold it unless the authori- 
ties had sincerely resolved, and made the resolution 
known to faculties and students, that the standard 
would be maintained if every student of that year failed 
to pass. One exam pIe of that heroic fashion, one ex- 
posure of inefficiency, would be quite enough for any 
institution. Its professors and students would stay 
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up 0' nights to prevent its recurrenCè. The prestige 
of a college wouh1 hardly survive the fact that in a 
preparation of four years it was not able to carry its 
students over a moderate hurdle built out of its own 
sticks. 
The effect on the colleges of an examination of this 
kind, in the writer's opinion, could hardly be other 
than hel pfu!. It would secure thoroughness in the 
teaching, and evenness in the studpnt' s progress; he 
would have less literary and more practical Latin, 
1nore n1athematics, history, and science; French 
would becolne a practical study, instead of an idler's 
resort; belles lcUres would get a real placf\ in the cur- 
riculum; the English tongue would be don1Ìnant, not 
a mere slave to the dead languages; and the student's 
knowledge would haye R01l1e relation in his own Inind 
and in fact to the life he is Ii ying, inasmuch as the 
exan1Ìnation 111akes this requiren)cnt, and fron1 the 
mere fact that he had to undergo this suprellle test of 
his acquirements. The professors ,vould be forced to 
discover newer and Letter rnethods. The college of 
St. 'Vayback would have to l'etire frOIn business, or 
1nake connection8 with dioceHes of the South Seas, 
w here intellectual accomplishnlents, like clothes, are 
of minor consequence. The seminary, on the other 
hand, released from its kindergarten, would resume 
its earlier dignity and freedom; it would haye to delil 
with men, not boys; fresh, 'well-trained intelleets 
would abRorb its instructions and its spirit; it would 
progress by leaps where now it crawls in apathy. 
17 



CHAPTER XXII. 


THE LA
GUAGE OF THE SEMINARY. 


IT would puzzle an observer to decide what lan- 
guage might be called dOluinant in the seminaries of 
Anlerica. In Quebec, where so many of our youths 
have Leen edu
atel1, Latin is the class language, 
French the official tongue, and English takes a 
luidùle place; in the .,rest, where the Germans are 
numerous, a sÏlnilar condition exists; in the East 
affairs are mixed, for the faculties are of different 
l1ationalitie
, Latin is tIle class tongue and English 
iR the official and social language. A half-century 
back, in the extrenle need of missionaries, to keep the 
faith alive among the imlnigrants, little was thought 
of the language a priest spoke or used in college. 
But in our day the undoubted po,ver which the ver- 
nacular holds in literary, scientific, and theologi- 
cal circles, haR brought 111en to proper consideration 
of its right
. The sOlllewhat ragged English ,vhich 
Inost seluinarians take ,vith thelu frolll the senlÎnary 
is un worthy of their training as it is insulting to their 
country. If one Rubjpct should be taught well in the 
twelve years of a priest's training, it is the vernacular. 
As a luatter of fact, the seminary authorities have 
suffered some confusion between ancient traditions 
and modern circumstances. Latin is the language of 
238 
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the seh()ol
 and the text-books, but Americall 
tudellt
 
kno'\v llothillg of Latin as a colloquial language, and 
the gralld Inajority cannot well follow a professor 
lecturing on allY subject in Latin. 
.At least half of our seminary faculties are for- 
eigners, nlost of them 'with no c01nnland of English. 
Latill text-books, notes and lectures in Latin, ex pla- 
llations fraIl) the lecturer in poor English; students 
in one corner conversing in French, in another con- 
versiug ill Engli
h or Gernlan; the social lines of t1e 
senlÍnLtry drawn accordingly; and alnong these various 
currellts the vernacular tossec1like a cork, with little 
or no cOllsideration: these details fairly represent 
the condition ùf our seminaries on the score of lan- 
guage. The results are natural. The student leaves 
for the n1Ïssion with no particular language in his 
possession. He entered the sen1Ïnary with too weak 
a kllowledge of Latin that this language should ever 
be l110re than a hindrance to hin1; for Inonths he 
underHtood not his professor, and at no tÏ1ne in his 
cour
e did Latin appeal to his intelligellce or his 
heart. He but half understood his studies. It ,vas 
difficult for hÜn to find them more alive than the dead 
lauguage in ,vhich they ,vere taught. It is true he 
left the senlinary with mOl'e Latin than at his en- 
trance; yet also '\vithout such cOlnnlalld over that fine 
language as one can get over French in six months 
under a good native teacher of the tongue. Latin 
slnothered his English. It would have been a train- 
ing in the vernacular to have listened for twelve years 
to the lectures and instructions of men ,vho spoke 
English in its purity. It requires teachers of ability 
aud enthusiaslll to impart to StudCllts a true love of 
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their uati ve tongue; that love which s I Jrings not alone 
froll1 nature but fronl the cultivated artistic sellse. 
No one c
n COIn plain of this condition of things as 
existing thirty years ago. It was part of the situa- 
tion, and couldllot be helped. The con1plaint is that 
the confusion of tongues still exists evon where the 
entire faculty speaks English ,veIl. Latin still holds 
the preen1Ïnence, and English is tolerated, or recog- 
nized, or accepted, but not heartily cultivated. The 
ideal seminary will cultivate two languages, the 
vernacular and the Latin. The fonner "Till lead. "r e 
are not in the l\Iidclle Ages, when Latin was the lan- 
guage of la ,vyerR, clerks, and 111en of letters; its 
natural place no,v is second, but as the language of 
the church its position will ahvRYs be securc. The 
ideal seminary will dra,v its pupils fronl a college 
systeul in which Latin will be taught as a language, 
not 1IIerely as a brain-former. It will be taught to Le 
spoken as ,veIl as read, '\vhich no Anlerican college 
attelupts to-Jay. 'Vhy the attelnpt iH not Illade, 
no one can explain. In the writer'R opinion the lan- 
guage of the Belninary ought to be the native tongue. 
The reasons for this opinion are simple and convinc- 
ing. As Latin is now taught in the colleges and used 
in the sen1Ïnaries, it is a solid obstacle to true culture 
and proper training. Not one student in t"Tellty 
understands it as a student of important studies like 
philosophy and theology ought to understand the 
mediuln of cOlnmunication between hiln and his pro- 
fessors and books. The colleges teach enough of it 
for ,vhatever use the priest makes of it in practical 
life. The seminary adds nothing except fluency 
,vithin narrow. lin1Ïts; real kno,vledge of ecclesiastical 
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Latin is not conferred by the seminary. Our Latill- 
iBts of note acquired their skill under their o,yn tutor- 
ship. How much is lost, on the other hand, by its 
continuance in present conditions! The student loses 
all the charm and much of the substance of philos- 
ophy and theology in the mental struggle to translate 
froln th
 Latin into the vernacular. He can grasp 
nothing directly through that language. When men 
of conl1non-sense realize this strange thing, the teach- 
ing of ilnportant studies in an unkno,vn tongue, they 
stand in alnazenlent at the indifference ,vhich has 
pern1Ïtted so gross an aùuse to fatten for years at the 
expense uf the students. Practical teachers thre,v 
aside the Latin, in fact, and taught their pupils in 
the vernacular. But inu1gine the results where the 
professor could not talk the nati ye tongue! 
For this one reason, therefore, that it is a hindrance 
to proper training, the Latin ought to be laid aside 
until that tiIue conles ,vhen the colleges send out 
graduates who can converse easily in it. Other 
reasons exist for its taking secoud place even in the 
ideal seminary of the future. The priest is to be the 
interpreter of Christian doctrinE? to his age, to the 
conunon people. HiH training is based on that pl'in- 
ci pIe. He is trained to preach the gOHpPl. He must 
speak to the people in the vernacular; it is the only 
tongue in ,yl1Ïch he hÏ1nself is able to think, to 
tndy, 
to nlpditate, to make thp thoughts of others, of the 
past, his own. H(HV can he pel'form his duty per- 
fectly, if his utterance is halting, laIne, l)alf Latin, 
haH Eng]ish, with the excellence of neither? Tl'elauc1 
ana England with half our IHun bpI's anlI not one- 
fourth of our resources have assuredly done thflir 
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share in teaching the English -speaking world. They 
gave us N eWlnan, l\Ianning, 'Viseman, Burke, and 
lnany other
. In the writer's opinion, Catholic 
An1ericallR have been dumb because they kno,v not 
ho,v to speak their own tongue. The priesthood is 
still ignorant of the vernacular in i t
 highest form 
because neither in college nor in selninary is the ver- 
naeular taught ,vith thoroughness and enthusiasm. 
In no department of pure literature ha V8 ,ve one great 
'representative ,vhose training came from our college 
and seminary; and surely we ought to have one at 
least after a hundred years of effort. If we are ever 
to reach this great English-speaking world with our 
Catholic faith and Catholic culture, if our theology is 
ever to pern1eate, as it ought, the literature of the 
tiIne, then the native tongue n1ust dominate in all our 
educational iI1
titutions. It must not be halnpered 
by so-called attell1IJts at teaching Latin. Never shall 
the Alnerican arn1 of the church see in its ranks an 
elninent writer of brilliant English ,vhile the vernacu- 
lar holds its place ,vith Cinderella in the kitchen. 
The study of the native tongue is the study of n life- 
time. A n1Îllion students n1ust ,york ,vith enthusiaslll 
to produce one Ne,vnlan. 
Therefore it seems reasonable to ask that in1por- 
tant changes be made in this 111atter; first, that Ellg- 
lish he rnade the language of the selninary, of the 
text-book, of the leetul'e platfoJ'n1; second, that Latin 
take the place uHuaHy allotted to a foreign tongue, 
first in the order of excellence and necessity; third, 
that one modern language be taught in our selninaries 
besides English and Latin. To anticipate objec- 
tions the writer adds some explanations. He n1ay 
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be accused of a design to banish the Latin entirely 
from the educational scheme. lIe is hardly such 
a simpleton. The one refuge of that magnificent 
tongue is the great Church and her schools. She 
alone loves it, and what a trenlendous support it is to 
her an1Ïd the changes of time the Inost stupid can see. 
It is dpstined to do her even better service, and only 
the purblind ,vould dreanl of advocating ih; banish- 
ment. On the contrary, the ,vriter's wish is to see 
each student who Blakes a college course able to speak 
Latin with ease and pleasure, thereby establishing a 
bond between the collegian and the priest \\Thich will 
hold the school-fellows, layman and pripst, in closer 
friendship. There is no reason why every priest ,vho 
has enjoyed bvelve years of special training should 
not speak and read ,vith ease both Latin and French, 
or any other modern language 'which he may prefer 
to French. A large number of French-Canadian 
priests possess these accomplisll111ents. In the \Ypst 
it is not rare to Illeet with priests who speak Gerlnan 
and English equally ,veIl and who have a good knowl- 
edge of Latin besides; in the Southwest the same may 
be said of many priests, putting Spanish for German; 
in New England also the numLer is not sn1all who 
speak French. TheBe n1en were forced by circum- 
stance or led by inclination to seize good opportuni- 
ties, to learn another language than their own. 'Yhy 
could not the colleges and the seminaries reduce to a 
system what already exists as it were by accident? 
There is a real need for it. French-Canadians in 
the East, Germans in the 'Yest, Spanish residents 
in the Soutlnvest, Italians cOBling in numbers, render 
a knowledge of two languages inlpel'ative on the part 
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of the clergy; not only that they may lninister at need 
to these people,. but that they may understand then1, 
get a sympathy with their social life ,vhich only ac- 
quaintance with their language can give, dra,v the 
priests of these people into closer social relations ,vith 
their brethren, and put an end to tIle curious divisions, 
hostilities, and misunderstandings which no,v prevail 
in sections where priests and peoples of different 
nationalities live and Iningle. The almighty dollar 
seems to be a better solvent of Europea:cisrn than the 
religion of Christ. It brings all races together, not 
fraternally, but bound by COInnlOll interest, ,vl1ile the 
faith seelllS to thro,v Catholics of different races 
farther apart. The fault lies with the priests, not 
,vith the faith, nor yet with the people. Recent 
political developments point to the idea that the 
"7 estern continent and its republics is to have unique 
place in history, and that harmony of interests, unity 
of ailn, and unity of action will long keep the various 
republics in close relationship. It would seeIll a ,,-ise 
and generous policy 'were our bÜ.,hops to cultivate 
closer relations ,vith the church ill l\lexico and South 
America, to help, encourage, set an example for theln. 
How could a kindlier or Illore practical beginning be 
made tIlan by introducing the study of Spanish into 
our sen1inaries? 
The successful study of languages is only a ques- 
tion of Inethods. A splendid patronage a,vaihi that 
college ,vhich will guarantee to good students the 
possession of three languages at graduation. There 
are nUlnerous illustrations that this could be done, if 
the college diclno Inore, after iInparting the elements 
of the languages ana some colloq uial skill, than to 
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teach literature in French and history in Latin. To 
anyone so venturesome as to charge the ,vriter ,vith 
the design of doing away with Latin altogether, he 
has this reply: the Inethods of the colleges and the 
sen1Ïnaries Lave already saved him the trouble. Latin 
neyer ,vas deader at any period of its history as a so- 
called dead language than in America at this 1110rnent. 
ItH revival will be a ,vork of tinle. For the present 
the selninaries ought to l'efuse their countenance to 
its being Dlade a hindrance to their own aims. The 
vernacular should be cu1ti yated to the very liInit of 
time and capacity. To be excellent in speaking and 
,vriting it shoulLl be the highest intellectual ambition 
of the student. Excellence in that point nlpans power. 
The vernacular is the medium of C01111nUllication with 
the world to ,vhich the gospel is to l)e preached. 
Between the brain of 1\Iezzofanti and the lips of Burke 
there can he but one choice. The priest nIust be a 
Atudent, hut not a ntiserly student. He DIUSt take in 
no Inore than he is able to give back again to God and 
to his people. Blessed the lips that speak in this day 
and country English, pure, sweet, sinIple, luminous, 
unJefiled ! And English must be the selninary 
tongue! 
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THE RANK OF THE STUDIES. 


lVIORAL theology is the chief study of our seminaries, 
holding first place in the curriculum, and in the 111ind 
of the student. To this eminence it has no right 
unless circumstances dellland and permit so strange a 
reversal of the natural order of things. Its present 
importance was secured through the need of fitting out 
men for the mission with all speed, and because its 
elements are easily nlastered. Priests might do \vith 
a modicum of dogllla, Scripture, and philosophy in a 
new country; the practical and needful science 'was 
moral theology. It has not yet taken its proper place 
in the curriculun1, although the old conditions have 
been gone these thirty years. lVlost are of opinion 
that the time has COlne to dethrone it. And not only 
to dethrone, but to reform and renovate it. It has 
sailed the seas for four centuries almost without hav- 
ing seen the dry-dock. One can Ï1nagine in \vhat a 
state its hull must be, and ,vhat changes are needed 
to bring it into harmony with modern needs and 
modern conditions. It is a noble study, but not the 
noblest. Its place is so high now that admirers will 
be amazed to see how far down the line it must go in 
the ideal seminary of the twentieth century. Weare 
rich enough at this date to arrange curriculums with 
266 
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an eye to the ideal rather than to the pressing needs 
of rapidly increasing lnissions. 
In lnaking up a curl'icululn luany things are to be 
considered; the subjects of study, the student, the 
aim of his education, the circumstances in which his 
life will probably be passed. The lawyer studies 
la;w, procedure, fluency of speech; the physician 
studies the body, chen1Ïstry, health, disease; in each 
case la,v and the human body are first, and all other 
studies are second. The essence of the office of the 
priest is to preach Christ to men; the priest is the 
alter Christlls: therefore hi
 chief study, to which all 
the others, philosophy, moral and dogmatic theology, 
science, eloquence, and canon la,v are merely servants, 
is Jesus Christ. This is the conclusion of all our 
fathers, doctors, teachers. It points .with emphatic 
finger to the Holy Scriptures a
 the study entitled 
under any circun1stances to the first place in a sen1Ï- 
Bary curricuhun. 
Ien may dispute as to the rank of 
other studies; this, of its very nature, holds the pre- 
en1Ïnence and shuts off dispute. The intellectual life 
of the priest n1ust centre in Christ; the young man 
must be brought into direct intercourse ,vith his 

Iaster, not only by 111eanS of the sacI'aments, but 
through the inspired record which holds the ,vords 
and deeds of Jesus. It is plain, therefore, that moral 
theology is a usurper at the present mOll1ent, and has 
been such frc)}n the very tÍ1ne it to<)k thp first place in 
our senlÍnaries, shutting out the Sf'l'iptures froln the 
daily life of the lecture-room, froln popularity, frolll 
all advantages of inlproved n1ethod, generous text- 
book, and eloquent teacher. It can never shake off 
this odious imputation while the study öf the Sacred 
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WI'itings occupies its 10'w rank in the American 
seminary. 
The first priests had Jesus Christ for teacher and 
text-book. He wa:-; their only study. The second 
generation of priests had the A posUes and disci pIes 
for teachers, and the life of Christ was their only 
study. The third generation studied Him in the four 
gospels, and in the remainder of the New Testalnent 
found the true echo of His life ana spirit as the faith- 
ful.....:\postles gave it to the ,,'orld. 'Vhy have ,ve fallen 
a\vay fron1 the first ana best n1ethod of training the 
priest to faithful sel'vice? And au!ong all the studies 
,vhy have we chosen the Benjalnin to he the favorite? 
That nloral theology shoultl he fin
t and the Sacred 
Scriptures fifth in Î1npOl'tallce in the serllillary uurric- 
ulum is another instancp of that peculiar n1ental 
strabismus ,yhich so often attacks the learned. The 
fact speaks for itself. Their places should be re- 
versed, whatever position is hereafter to be given to 
moral theology. 
Philosophy already holds second place in the curric- 
ulum, fronl vd1Îch thel'e is no reaS011 for removing it. 
In the econon1Y of sanctification Christ is first, and 
mall second. Therefore if we give the Scriptures first 
place in the intellectual training, philosophy should 
have the second, because it is as near to In:tll a
 the 
Scriptures are to Christ. The sacred writings are a 
unit only ill rplation to the l\Iessiah; \vithout HiIn 
they are alulost 11lf'alliilgless. No seienee is so near 
to the human as philosophy. It is the offspring of 
the lnlll1an mind, the highest alld no1)lest effort of tIle 
reason to reach to etpl'lla] truth of its OWll strength, 
the strength conferred upon it at its creation. 'Yith- 
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out Ulan it is as n1eaningless as the Scriptures with- 
out Christ. It seems fitting therefore, that this noble 
study should have the second place in importance, 
even though its intrinsic merit be less than that of 
dogmatic theology. As a n1atter of necessity it pre- 
cedes dogma in time, since the latter cannot be 
prop
rl'y studied without a fair knO'wlec1ge of phi- 
lo
ophy . 
The third place in the order of dignity should be 
given to c1ogu1atic theology, a position ,vhich it al- 
ready occupies. Not a few seminal'ies have so far 
ath'ancec1 as to give it equal place with moral theulogy, 
while in respect to iUlproved and really valuable and 
useful text-books it enjoys superior advantages. Ab- 
solutely speaking, its place is next to the study of the 
Scriptures, because it is chiefly concerned with the 
scientific explanation and vindication of dogn1atic 
truth; but relatively to the student's need
 it 111UHt 
continue to rank after philosophy, so 111uch does it 
depend upon that science in its method of exposition 
and in its tel'lninology. It is hardly necessary to 
vindicate its claim to third place against the pr
ten- 
sions of moral theology, or, rather, the pretensions 
of certain faculties, since no one has eyer denied 
them. Like the Scriptures, it has been pushed into 
the background on the plea of special necessity; but 
unlike the Scriptures it has had more friends at court, 
or 1110re native energy in securing recognition as soon 
as the special necessity passed. The fourth place 
should undoubtedly be given to the study of general 
literature, which at this mOlnent has no official recog- 
nition in the American seminary. Its importance has 
been felt by the more generous faculties, and indi- 
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vidual professors have been permitted to teach its 
elelnents on their own responsibility; but desultory 
work of this sort must gi ye way to systematic and 
sustained effort, ,vith the sen1Ïnary seal upon it. As 
a study its standing in the secular universities is very 
high, so high that both in the curricuhllll and in the 
outfit thought necessary for a lnan of culture in this 
day, seience yields to it the precedence. A lnan 
n1ay get along without a deep or accurate acquain- 
tance ,vith science, but there is no excuse for his 
ignorance of letters if he is to pose as a DUtn of edu- 
cation and culture. In fact, the emphasis put upon 
letters in our day is alUlost extravagant, andlllay be 
transitory. Nevertheless literature is a noble 8tudy, 
as noble in its order as philosophy and theology, with 
whom it can clainl close and natural kinship. The- 
ology is the scientific expression of the mind of the 
church on all matters peculiar to its sphel'e; philoso- 
phy is the scientific expI'ession of ulan's own conclu- 
sions as to his own nature; and literature is the 
artistic expression of every force, religious, political, 
social, racial, ,vhich has affected Inan'R nature and 
career. This is a rough ,yay <?f putting it, but if the 
,vriter's idea be understood, the kinship of theology, 
philosophy, and literature is ll1ade plain. "\Ye all 
kno,v ,vhat theology and philosophy have done for 
letters. If ,ve ,yish to see and feel the return service 
of literature to its henefactors, the life and work of 
Cardinal Newman is light and conviction. 
l\Ioral theology lllay have the fifth place without 
dispute, but it should never be higher in the 1110st 
limited and stal'ved curriculum. Of its very nature 
it must rank second to the preceding studies. It is 
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in one sense sin1ply a 111ethod of applying certain 
principles to human conditions, and whatever the 
genius en1ployed in its development and expression, 
it ranks only .with the science of law. It must shift 
its interpretations with the shifting circun1stances of 
l'aces and nations. It has steadily refused to chauge 
its coat with the changing world about it. And only 
,vhen a hammerer like Ballerini, or a genius like 
Bouquillon, takes the whip in his hand, ,viII it sub- 
n1it to descend fron1 its stolen chair. It is a noble 
science, and the ,vriter has no disposition to speak of 
it with indifference, or to diminish its claims to 
respect. But it must keep its place, and avoid preten- 
sions. It cannot rank with the study of the Scrip- 
tures, ,vhich is the study of Christ; nor with the study 
of philosophy, ,vhich is the study of n1an; nor with 
c1ogn1a, ,vhich is the mind of the church; nor yet 
with literature, \vhich is the mind of the people, 
expressed in all ages and under innUDlera ble con- 
ditions. It is next to these, because it is the imn1e- 
diate instruDlent of the priest in his ministry to the 
people; without \vhich his service would lack f\ffi- 
ciency, and might easily lapse into raggedness. It 
can hold the fifth place with ease, for it is a facile 
science in its elements, practical and therefore dear to 
the hard-headed student with more vocation than 
brains, indispensable forevern10re, and attractive to 
geniuses whose talents have legal bent, a twist toward 
the ,york of making statutes and renewing then1 to 
fit the uneasy nature of n1all. 
The social upheavals of the nineteenth century may 
be said to have given moral philosophy a standing 
not previously accorded to it. It can therefore lay 
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claim to the sixth place in the sen1inary curriculum, 
almost on an equal footing with moral theology. 
The encyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII. De Operariis 
must have an important bearing upon a science ,vhich 
deals ,vith the mutual duties of the state and the 
citizen, and none need be surprised if ,vithin a decade 
the text-books and the professors require the young 
priest to make a fair study of sociall'ights and duties 
,vith a vie,v to helping society in its present hard 
struggle 'with dangerous social problems. There can 
be no longer any doubt that a social question exists. 
Its main probleln is to secure to every human being a 
decent living, which means the opportunity to ,voI'k 
for fair ,vages, to support his family, to protect his 
old age. Ci viI society does not entirely secure this 
happiness for some millions of its members. Too 
n1uch money finds its way to the few, too little to the 
luany; brains, cleverness, wealth, opportunity are too 
highly paid, while the spinner and the 'weaver and 
the digger and the penman get sn1all re,vard ,vith 
much uncertainty. So grievous has the condition 
hecome that the leaders are burdened with the heavy 
l'espon
ibility of changing it into a better. The Pope 
has spoken, and the bishops and priests with this 
initiative n1ust set to work at the problern. It is 
their duty. The condition of their people can never 
be a n1atter of indifference to them. They are leaders. 
If they do not lead, they n1ust make way for others. 
l\Ioreover, they must lead with intelligence. Not 
only should they becon1e familiar with the principles, 
they should also know how to study the conditions, 
and to study them in order to apply the principles. 
As they are already required to make a brief study of 
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moral philosophy, a reasonable extension of that 
interesting science ,viII take in the main phases of the 
social question. 
There are three reasons for gi ving science the 
seventh place in the line of studies, and to the writer 
they appear very convincing. The ,vho]e round of 
the physical sciences in our day has been turned into 
a ,veapon against religion, ,vhich has been used with 
immense effect in so n1any ,vays that a volume ,,'ould 
be required to follo,v and expose its uses. The young 
priest n1eets with it the moment he appears on the 
mission. The voracious reader among his people, the 
professional men, the school-teachel's, all are ready 
with eager questions aLout the age of the ,vorld, the 
testimony of the rocks against 1\loses, the likeness of 
ancient religions to Christianity, and a score of such 
rnatters; questions which he is bound to answer con- 
vincingly. For their sake he shouIcl be alJ]e to 
respond without evasion. Snapping the fingers and 
delivering a hOlnily on the virtue of faith will not do. 
This is the first rea.son for an earnest study of the 
physical sciences. The second is like unto the first. 
If he be a man of bl'ains and observation he must ask 
these questions of hin1self, and he n1ust he ahle to 
ans,ver then1. It is the common experience of young 
priests to endure mOlnents of fright when they meet 
for the first tÏ1ne the specious and po,verful objections 
of materialisrn against religion. Faith seen1S to giye 
,yay before then1. A little preparation in the semi- 
nary would prevent this terror. Sufficient study to 
see and to feel the n1ain drift of all science, its aims, 
tIle limit of its results; to recognize the hand which 
directs it in accordance with His own purposes; to 
18 
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grasp its history, its benefits, its deficiencies; and the 
young priest will be well fitted to hold his o\vn in the 
world. The third reason is that it seerns fitting to 
give the young leader a fair, not an expert, knowledge, 
of man's power over inanilnate nature, and of the 
,,'onders wrought by the human mind in discovering 
and utilizing the trelnendous forces of nature, aninlate 
and inaninutte. The senlinaries have already recog- 
nized the place of science. The enterprising faculties 
are working hard to secure all facilities for pI'operly 
teaching it to their students, and it already may be 
said to hold tlle seventh place in the seminary curric- 
ulum. The eighth place nlay reasonably be given to 
the study of callon law. Rubrics need not be men- 
tioned, as it is so necessary a study, and so closely 
connected with the daily life of the priest, that none 
neglects to learn a little of it. 
Thus far no lnelltion has been Inade of history. 
The ,vriter does Dot intend to give it any particular 
place in the curriculum, because in l1Ïs opinion it 
ought to be the very atnlosphere in which the studies 
breathe. It should precede, accompany, follow each 
individual branch of learning like the astrologers of 
ancient days accompanied their kings; ready and 
able, as princes believed, to describe the past, to keep 
in nlelnory the present, and to read the future. This 
is the office of history; this is the nleasure of its 
capacity. Its career should begin at the latest in the 
grauul1ar-school, and by the end of the college coun
e 
the student should have lnastered, not in detail but in 
spirit, general, church, and American history in such 
a form as that provided by John Bach l\lcl\Iaster in 
his fine history of the United States. A flea might 
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acquire \vith ease all the history asked of a graduate 
by the colleges. The spirit of the history thus ac- 
quired would hardly suit the energetic mind of the 
flea, so babyish, or rather foolish, is the method of 
presentation. One gets as near to the past through 
the text-books as to the moon \vith a mirror. General 
history ought to be done with at graduation from col- 
lege in ol'der that the student may devote his time in 
the sen1Ïnary to speeial depal'bnents of history bear- 
ing on his immediate studies. These two studies, 
IIoly Scripture and history, ought to overtop all 
others in the seminary in rank and in the tÏ1ne 
devoted to them. The first gives the student his 
1110del, the nature of his n1ission, the reason of it; the 
second explains his relations with the past, with the 
present, with his studies, and sheds light on every 
detail of his trail\ing. It is thought by Ii1a.ny learned 
men that only in modern ti1l1es has history been 
properly studied; but whoso looks into our acadelnies 
and colleges will be inclined to dispute the assertion. 
The study \vhich the writer places aln10st on a par 
with the Scriptures, and recommends for perpetual 
m01l1entary use in the seminary course, occupies too 
often a place in the seminary kitchen. 
To conclude, it is possible Inany may criticise this 
brief essay on the rank of the studies as impracticable 
in its suggestions; because it adds two branches to a 
list already long, literature and social science; in- 
creases the amount of Scripture, history, and science; 
and practically converts the seminary into a university. 
The objection is legitimate. The writer doubts that 
changes of any importance could be made under 
present conditions. The seminaries are laden with 
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preparatory work which ought to have been done by 
the colleges. They are teaching Latin, lllathematics, 
history, and other things, some of the acaden1Y, son1e 
of the college. Consequently there exists a necessity 
of forcing the academies and colleges to do their share 
of the work by entrance exan1Ïnations of the strictest 
sort. 'Vhen the selninaries have well-trained youths 
to deal ,vith, the time now given to ra,v recruits can 
be spent upon the studies herein recolnluended. 
Even then, professors and students will be able to lose 
no tirne if they are to achieve all the results. F()l.tu- 
nately of all places in the world seminaries are those 
'which are supposed to lose and waste no time. New 
methods will have to be invented; the superfluous 
Inust be sought out and destroyed in the curriculu1l1; 
the essential cherished. This is a da,v of inventions, 
or short cuts to the ideal. As the sen1Ïnaries are not 
training savants, the short cuts are pern1Íssible. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE SCRIPTURES AND PHILOSOPHY. 


1. 


HAYING briefly discussed the rank of the seminary 
shHlies, the languages of the seminary, and the need 
of rigorous entrance exalninations, the separate studies 
call he briefly discussed in order, ,vith a vie,v to 
securing certain results in teaching the average 
student. It is this young man, the average student, 
who Ulust always be kept in 111ind. The clever and 
aUlhit.ious youth, if not too laz.v, ,vill make his ,yay 
in Hpite of deficiencies in teacher and 111ethod; the 
average studpnt is at the mercy of cirCU1l1stances. It 
is lint the office of the se1l1inary to turn out savants, 
or hoolnyornls, hut cultured n1en of the tiIne. The 
savant belongs to the university, the hook,vorln to the 
dust of bookshelves. The 111issionary studies to give 
ha
k to the people twice what he receives; his .kno,vl- 
edge is current coin, and no matter how deep his cul- 
ture the ,vhole world 111Ust share it. You do not fin<l 
hÎ1n sitting at his desk with theology, or history, or 
litel'atul"e, while the poor rot and souls decay. It is 
the ai1l1 of the selninary tu turn out a 111issionary, and 
the work rpquires delicate adjustment of the educa- 
tional n1achiner.v, since it nlust be done within pre- 
scrihed lin1its of time and 111eans. So, there lllllst be 
a careful choice of text-books, and a vroper arrullge- 
277 
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ment of the studies, that no time be lost, and no 
Ï1nportant studies be neglected for the less serious. 
Where a branch of learning has Inany deparbnents a 
selection must be Inade of the nlore needful with 
respect to the se111inary aims. Fe,v text-books re- 
gard this point. They are boiled down from larger 
vohunes, and have becolne essences or skeletons, in 
which all is given of essentials: dates, nalnes, prob- 
lems, conundru111s, dry bones in a bag, whose rattle 
disturbs the memory foreverlnore. In the case of the 
Scriptures, the se111inary text-books on this sublime 
and fascinating study are 1110Stly dry failures; after a 
course of thern one feels he has been feeding on dust. 
The text-books nlay not be to blalne. "\Yhen you 
COlne to reduce the three yohnnes of Ubaldi to one, 
the process lnust squeeze the very life out of the 
author's compenLliu111. III his three volunles Dr. 
Ubaldi devotes all Lut a few seore pages to the hard 
and dry problelns of the Sacred "\V l'itings; the few 
score treat of the actual life of the Jews in the days 
,,-hen the Old Testalnent was written, and our Lord 
lived. In a conlpendiu111 this department disappears, 
and the student deals exclusively with the authenticity 
of the Scriptures, anù sÏInilar features. No,v, since 
a choice nlust be Inade among the innumerable topics 
of which an ordinary text-book on the Bible nlust 
treat; since all agree that the student callnot ll1aster 
even in outline every question of hernlelleutie
, would 
it not be the 11lore sensible and fruitful nlptho<l to 
make historical exegesis the u)ain study of the Illis- 
sionary priest, and let the heavy questions as to 
authenticity go? 
The faith of the Catholic receives the Scriptures as 
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the Church presents them to him; no argument of the 
philologist, archæologist, hermeneutist can adJ to his 
confidence in the Bible. Is it not then sufficient to 
indicate to the student pressed for tÏ1ne the questions 
treated in criticisIn of the Scriptures, their outline, 
the literature and method ,,-hich deal 'with theIl1; and 
to devote all the tÏ1ne that can be spared to that study 
of the Bible ,vh.ich will be of real use and power in 
forn1i:qg the young man's character and in elevating 
his people? In plainer words, we must reverse the 
Il1ethod of the text-books; we must give twenty pages 
to biblical criticisln, ànd three hundred to the his- 
torical side of the Sacred W ri tings. This conviction 
is strong alnong the priests of the 111ission. After 
wrestling for years with the problelns of authenticity, 
harn10ny, and the like, they open such a book as 
Farrar's" Life of Christ," Geikie's "Hours with the 
Bible," Renan's study of the .ðle
siah, and at once 
are carried away by the charIn of works produced by 
heretics and skeptics. They look back with keen re- 
gret to the hours spent upon studies for which they 
have so little use in practical life, which have given 
them no inspiration, and no other satisfaction than 
the dry one of knowing n10re than the people about 
theln. In the vohunes Inentioned they encounter the 
historical Christ-the Divine l\Ian, dixested by ration- 
alisIll of all his glorious attributes, Lut still glorious 
in IIis hUlnan nature. The chanl1 of fine style, of 
keen observation, of deep study, casts a glamour over 
the book. It seenlS to theln that they have met the 
historical Christ for the first tÏ1ne, and they at once 
deInanù froln Didon, fron1 Fonard, all that these men 
can write on the Christ; they clamor for Vigoroux, 
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the Sulpitian professor, for Hyvernat of Washington, 
archæologist, that from their books they may catch 
deeper glÜnpses of the life ,vhich Christ led upon 
earth, of the circumstances which heralded His com- 
ing, of the peoples, sages, kings, prophets, histories, 
that lea up to HÌ1n. One set of Ubaldi is sufficient 
for tbern, but of these others they can never get 
enough. Ought not such facts be of sufficient force 
for our selninary faculties! . 
Therefore the ,vriter declares in favor of changing 
the lllethodH of the text-books. Let all space be 
tlevoted to the hiHtory and anti(ll1ÏtieH of the Jews; let 
the stlHlellt see the soil out of ,vhich the Scriptures 
grew; let hin} see the men ,vho ,vrote them, the 
people ànd kings who listened to then1; let hÌ1n live ill 
Palestine, and feel its great past breathing upon hilll; 
let its scenery, its holy places, its historical shrilles 
beconle fan1Íliar to hÏIn. .Above all, bring hÏIll face 
to face ,vith the Christ as the Apostles saw Him, as 
the people looked UpOll HÜn, as the princes glowered 
upon hÌIu; let hÜlJ hear each ,,'ora that fell froln the 
divine lips, see each action that spoke of mercy, or 
power, or punishment, each expression that rested on 
the l\'lan's face as He taught, pardoned, condemned, 
in the senllon on the Inoullt, over the ,voman taken 
in sin, agaill
t the proud Pharisees, or the money- 
changers in the tenl pIe; let hÌ1n hear ana feel the 
illstl'uctions, the rebukes, the elicouragenlellt, thH 
prophecies in that nlarvellous training of the first 
priests by the High Priest; then teach hirn to realize 
ho,y directly these things touch him, the latest priest, 
who is yet not a hair's-breadth farther fro III the 
l\Iaster than the nearest Apostle. 'Vhy should your 
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human arts and sciences, your hermeneutics, critics, 
and fifty others, stand between the priest and the 
l\laster? Yet so these things have hindered the 
student's approach to our Lord in the dead, dusty 
text-books, which have put n1ethod in the place of 
Christ. Have ,ve not l\Iaas and Colel'itlge in the 
vernacular and Didon and Fouard and Vigoroux in 
translations? Their books are living things, with 
heart and soul and blood in them; while the text- 
books are so Inany skeletons, mere books of reference, 
without vitality, as interesting as Euclid interpreted 
by Higginbotham! 
To speak precisely, the writer urges that the fol- 
lowing particular details be observed in the study of 
the SCl'i ptures: first, that a book like Maas' "Christ 
in Type and Prophecy," or Coleridge's "Life of Our 
Life" take the place of the text-books in present use; 
second, that the text-books be reduced to epitomes in 
which the mere outlines of the questions treated will 
be given, with the conclusions lately arrived at, the 
authors concerned, and such information as will enable 
a student to look up the Inatter easily in necessity; 
third, that the reading of these epitomes be deferred 
until the last year of the course; fourth, that the study 
of historical exegesis begin in the philosophy J ear, if 
possible, and be continued to ordination through 
Pl'operly arranged grades; fifth, that it rank first in 
importance, which means that more time be devoted 
to its teaching, more thoroughness to its methods, 
1110re strictness to its examinations than to those of 
any other branch of learning; and finally, that the 
student receive a thorough coaching in the literature 
of the Scriptures for use in his future studies. Let 
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the real study of the Scriptul'PH be l'pF;torec1 to the 
place now occupied by dry studies relatiug to Illatters 
extraneous to the Sacred 'Vritings; and let the student 
be brought face to face with the historical Christ. 
'Vhat cannot be hoped from that happy encounter! 
He will be a dull soul, who with the grace of yocation 
strong in him cannot COlne as near to Christ as did 
St. John, and then go forth to his ,york ,vi th the 
teachings of the l\laster, not of Ubaldi on authen- 
ticity, ringing in his heart and brain. 'Vhat serlnons 
will not such a priest give out to his people, what 
descriptions of that country where our Lord lived and 
labored, of IIis friends, of His people, of the strangely 
beautiful circurnstances that surrounded His miracles, 
His sermons, the great incidents of His career; all in 
the place of the worn-out h0111ilies with which the 
average priest now sends an audience to sleep, or of 
scriptural problelns which usually leave him dUlnb! 


2. 


Every ism, pseudo-science, theory of politics, art, 
and letters has its philosophy, must have it, in fact, if 
it hopes for a hearing in the great court of the world. 
All these philosophies influence the little circle which 
cultivates thern. A few are world-wide in their effects, 
such as that which lnakes lllan only t.he highest form 
of animal life, or reason the king of hUlnanity. The 
most popular is the agnostic philosophy, 'v hose basic 
principle is easy of cOlnprehension and utterance, 
and easier still of application by the boor and the 
savant: I do not kno,v. These philosophies, or 
errors, havE? a strong representation in the daily lîfe 
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of Inan in every deparbneut. The highest animal 
theory is the basis of soeia]ism; pantheÜnn perYade
 
the so-called spiritual literature of the day, as in the 
works of Emerson, Tenuyson, and Longfellow; while 
the popular fiction and the scientific essay, journalism, 
anti ethics are the slaves of agnosticism. It would 
seelll illlperative, therefore, that in onr sPlninaries the 
study of true philosophy should be pursued face to 
face with these multitudinous and all-peryading errors, 
and lvith the practical problellls which HIe}" are sup- 
posed to solve. And since philosophy has been 
C'o1l1pelled to fight frolll the heginning with sin1ilar 
errors, ,vith the same errors, in fact, it would also 
seem imperative that the history of the sciellce should 
have a large place in the curricuhun. l)hilosophy is 
elllphatically a study of the tillle. Far back as its 
prillci pIes reach they reaeh aH far iorwan1; but for 
the present generation their grip on the preðent iH the 
interesting feature. The study and l'efutntion of pan- 
theisn1 are tenfold more pleasurable \v hen pursued 
\vith an eye to the error's influence oyer such lninds 
aH Tennyson and Elnerson. Agnosticislll becomes H, 
living and hreathing lllonster when the student with 
his professor's aid sees it going about lil{(
 a roaring 
lion in the pages of the daily paper, in the llleanest 
as well as highest literary societies, devouring alike 
the sage and the peasant. 
The nobility and po,ver of philosophy, its useful- 
ness, its superiority to such a science as mathematics, 
with ,vhich it is outrageously ranked by our modern 
universities, thus conIes home to the stuùent with 
immense effect. He sees the accuracy, the certainty, 
the conclusiveness with which it uncovers, exposes, 
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and degrades the impostors of error, no matter how 
gay their trappings, how exalted their position, how 
vast their influence. This i1l1pression is deepened by 
the story of its triu1l1phs in the past. He has only 
to walk along the road of history to see the skeletons 
,vhitening where they fell, slain in the great past by 
the s,vord of philosophy-skeletons of ilnnlense errors 
that in their little day rule the world, and were thought 
to be imlllortal; yet with" none so poor to-day as to 
do thelll reYerence." Through philosophy and his- 
tory he unlocks the past; the latter lighting up the 
facts, the former solying the problellls. 'Vhoever 
reads the series of text-books issued from Stony hurst 
by the Jesuits "rill feel the point of these statements. 
'Yhat a living immediate force appears in these handy 
manuals! Father Clarke's "Logic" in particular 
makes a 8U pposedly dry science luscious to the rnind 
as a melon to the tongue. And the
e vol tUlles seen1 
rather to haye been ,voyen from the times in which 
,ve live than penned by the hands of scholars. They 
touch the roots of modern errors. ''"'hat a marvellous 
charm lies in Victor Cousin's masterpiece, "flu Vrai, 
Du Beau, et Dit Bien," eloquence, sty Ie, adn1irable ar- 
l'Rngement, po,verful thought, keen analysis, all con- 
tributing a share to the general effect! ,rho wonders 
that 111en were intoxicated even with error so beauti- 
fully presented! 
For the average seminarian philosophy has no rela- 
tion with the life he leads or with his career; it i8 
merely the preface to Jogma.tic theology, which can- 
not be studied to advantage without a fair knowledge 
of philosophy. Like a man travelling through a deep 
and dark ravine, walled in by rocks whose peaks he 
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cannot SÐ
, shut off froll1 the sun, he can think only 
of the 1110111ent when this part of the journey will he 
elided. rrhe difficulties of the science alone touch 
his consciousness, and for bis life he will remember 
,,-ith disgust the savage problelns which exhausted his 
intellect. Rarely is the enthusiastic student of phi- 
losophy eneountered. rrhe blanle is certainly not with 
the :youth, hut with the professors and Inethods. The 
latter are the fossil renlains of the last century, mere 
shells out of which all life bas depal'ted, and with the 
life all beauty and interest for Inen. The point of 
view in the aye rage text-book has relation to the uni- 
verse at any period of its history father than to the 
day in which ,ve live. Æneas might have studied it 
during his ,vanderillgs with as much profit as any 
modern student. It does not consider this country as 
existing, or even this period of the world. Hence it 
has the appositene::;s of Euclid, and the san1e charln 
for the ordinary mind. It Inay or 111ay not discuss 
and refute the prevailing errors; if it does, no student 
,vould ever Î1nagine the errors were at present doing 
their evil work among men. That the science of 
philosophy is the source of all that is exact, forceful, 
accurate, in purely hU1l1all literary production, that 
its questions are nearest of all questions to the reason- 
ing nature of lllan, no student ever drealns. He may 
be told it by his professors, but not one professor in 
ten makes him feel it as an outcome of his own ex- 
perience. It is taught just as Euclid is taught, as 
matter for examination; the examination passed, fare- 
well to philosophy! Its history is al ways a miserable 
epitolne in the rear of the text-book; a mere back- 
yard into which the old boots and other rubbish are 
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cast until ,vanted. The history of our greatest intel- 
lectual geniuses, the history of the hU1l1an n1Ïnd in its 
struggle to put life's in11nortal beauty into exact 
1110rtal language, the history of the noblm,t lnullan 
science, referred to the last i)ages of a small volul11e, 
and ep1toll1Ïzed with a hanllner ! Verily, there is lLoth- 
ing too aL
urd for Ulan to attelnpt, even the learned 
nUtll. 
Froln ,vhat has just Leen said, the changes which 
the writer thinks Ünperati \"e can be easily inferred. 
Until our sen1Ïnarians get a good command of Latin 
in the colleges, philosophy 
hculd be taught in Eng- 
liHh; it cannot Le taught at all in any other tongue, 
for our studpnt
 speak to themselves in no other. 
The text-Look Inay be Latin, because of its accuracy 
and ib.; convenience, and with the hope of 
eeing this 
tongue once more l'evi veù ill our institutiuns of learn- 
ing; but with the Latin text-book should go the 
Euglish series, arrangeù on such a plan and after such 
a Inethoct as the Stony hurst nUtnnals. The text-Look 
,vhich isolates philosophy fron1 the breathing ,,-orIel 
about u
 Hhoukl be 
olenllll'y burned in the caillpus as 
a public warning to sÏtnilar llHtlefactors. It i
 an 
atheÜ,t, a luaterialist, for it woulù do without God; 
01' rather it is a freak, a lllonster, for it would also do 
without Ulan. The value of the Stonyhurst series is 
that it speaks to us in a language whose every shade 
of lneaning appeals to lniucl and heart, that it ,vas 
written by scholars acquainted with their tirnes and 
their audience, that the problems and conùitions of 
the tin1e find there solutioll or explauation. As v;as 
said earlier, it seems rather to haye heen woven from 
the tÜnes than written bJ lnen; web of the past and 
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,voof of tIle present. This teaching of philosophy in 
English is the first necessary change. 
The second demands a change in the quality of the 
professors. These teachers ought to kno,v the entiTe 
modern ground, philosophical, literary, political, 
social, and Teligious. It is not asked that they be 
prodigies, but that they have such all acquaintance 
with their day as many a parish priest, politician, 
journalist will be found to have acquired without any 
great denland upon their time or their po,vers. l\len 
of this kind are enthusiastic, and teach facing the 
,vorld. The lnost abstruse science in their hands 
becollles plea
ant and practical, because they do not 
isolate it fruln luall alid hiH daily life, but rather dwell 
continually on its COllnection with and dependence 
upon him, it:::; usefulness to him, its beautiful relations 
with his career on earth. Their knowledge of the 
world without, of its present conditions, of the forces 
of truth and error at ,york in society and n1anifested 
in art, literature, legislation, of the experiences which 
a,yait the young rnissiolla.ry and his people, urges 
them to shape all their teaching to the one end, 
namely, to fit the young man as well as Inay be for 
his ,york, and so to place at his service ,vhatever 
knowledge will be of direct and immediate use to 
hÌ1n. Such teachers make the knowledge in1 parted 
to the student a portion of himself. He does not 
merely n1enlorize, he digests. The third reform 
should be the better teaching of the history of phi- 
losophy. Epitonles are not histories, and a science is 
happier without any mention of its history than with 
these monsters of littleness, chirping by its side: I 
know all about you. There is nothing in heaven or 
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on earth that can be studied scientifically without a 
thorough knowledge of its history, which nlust be 
much lllore than a collection of names and dates. It 
lllust construct for the inquirer the past in which the 
subject began and developed, the scenery, the actors, 
the incidents, the plot, the crises; otherwise ho,v can 
one understand and appreciate the act no,v on the 
stage? The writer therefore maintains that the his- 
tory of philosophy should bave an equal place ,vith the 
science itself, as to professors, text-books, methods, 
final exalninations. As philosophy is taught at 
present in our seminaries, it must limp into the 
student's cOlllprehension on its Latin crutch, and 
wrapped in a mantle of mystery. Taught in English 
by a capable professor, its history nobly and anlply 
told in leisurely and picturesque volumes, there is no 
science so interesting, and none ,vhich so thoroughly 
fits a lllan for high position in the world. Its great 
nalnes fro In Aristotle down, its tremendous influence 
on the history of the world, offer matter of interest 
to all classes of students; but the names are mel'ely 
mentioned, and the influence just hinted at in the 
majority of our seminaries. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


THE TEACHING OF DOGMA. 


WHAT 1uts been said of the teaching of philosophy 
may be repeated of the tpaching of dogn1atic theology, 
a science which has suffered much from the preten- 
sions of its dependent sister, 111 oral theology. If 
there be one science which the seminary and the 
priest can call their own, it is dogma. Like so l11any 
near and dear friend
, it has been treated with the 
neglect of familiarity; 'v here as it should have the 
first place at the table, superior professors and 
superior attention, and be ever taught in a fruitful way 
to the sttHlents. 'Ye have many strong profes
ors of 
the science in the land, some fine text-books, and here 
and there thorough examinations; it is to be doubted 
if we have or ever have had in this COUll try a good 
method of teaching dognlatic theology. As it held 
an inferior place in the curriculunl, fe, v bothered 
theillselves about methods. The result haH been 
unhappy. 1.'he mental relation of the student to the 
science has never been pleasant, even 'where hiG tastes 
,vere attracted. This science at first appears to him 
as abstract; less human and practical than astronolny, 
,vhich has to do after all ,vith objects of note and seen 
by all eyes. After a time his conception of its impor- 
tance enlarges. If he is of a controversial disposition 
he discovers that it is an arsenal of weapons ,veIl 
19 289 
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suited for offensiye and defensive use in the arena; 
has he a taste for eloquence he Inay observe that it 
provides splendid Inaterial for sernlons; 01' he dis- 
cover
 that hi
 thirst for knowledge is ,yell slaked at 
its spring of quotations froIll the Scriptures, the 
Fathers, the theologians, and the traditions of the 
past. How few ever rise to any higher understanding 
of the science, until years of experience and reading 
have led them into full view of this grand, solitary, 
anclneglected mountain peak, towering gigantic above 
the horizon. 
The ,vri tel' has yet to meet the seminary student 
,vho at onlinatiollluul nlore than a dim conception of 
its place in the ,vorld; or 'v ho recognized in it the 
scientific presentation t.o Ulan of the elements which 
Inake up the force called Christianity; the effort to 
nanle and describe faith's relationships with all the 
cOllditionH of earth, to show their harmony with the 
facts of experience, and their completion or supple- 
1l1ellting of all hU111an forces that carry man on to his 
final destiny. It is often studied Inerely as matter 
for exalnination, or for pride in the accomplishlnent, 
or for controversy, or for personal pleasure and satis- 
faction, or for its aid in preaching. Its hold and 
influence upon the life of the average priest is slight. 
One has only to examine the current Catholic litera- 
ture of the time to see how little is made of dogmatic 
truth; and thi
 in a. day when religjous truth has 
beconle a fog outside the Church, in which the unfor- 
tunate steer blindly, thinking they see the road; in a 
clay which could not but ,velconle with joy the clear 
abnosphere, peaceful ocean, sure compass, and exact 
llayigation of Catholic truth. 
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It is not difficult to discover and nan1e tIle source 
of the errors in teaching doglna: insufficiency or 
inefficiency of nlethod. The professors are often of 
the highest capacity, the recent text-books are very 
re::-;pectal)le, the students are known to b
 attentive 
and appreciative; but the methods 1110StIy en1p1oyed 
render vain capacity of teacher, ,vorth of text-book, 
labor of student. The popular methods are two, of 
which one lllay be called controversial or n1nelnonic, 
the other expo
Útory. Schouppe's text-book on dog- 
lnatic theology is an example of the former, Hurter's 
of the latter. Schouppe as a text-book is aLsurd; as 
an ai<l to controversial memory excellent, for it can 
be cOlnn1i tted to heart ,vi th ease in sixty day s, so clear 
i::-J the arrangen1ent. Student
 once found it :1H easy 
HS to-day they fÌ1lt1 Hurter difficult. The nlethod of 
Schouppe is sÏ1nply insufficient, for reasons unneces- 
sary to discuss. In Hurter the student finds all of 
Schouppe and as nluch more as a text-book can hold, 
and if other neces
ary details ,vere attended to in the 
cour
e of theology thi::-J text-book would be sufficient 
for the work. But a text-book is no I110re than a text- 
book at best, and needs the living teacher to put flesh 
on the skeleton it provides. Therefore Hurter be- 
('Olnes inefficient in the hands of a teachel
 who looks 
to the text-book to do the better part of the labor. 
This will ever be the case with the n10st perfect of text- 
books. Utter dependence on them is a common evil 
at all tiInes in educational institutions. The cleverest 
professors are guilty of it, and it is the chief source 
of the indifference with ,vhich doglnatic theology 
is regarded, and of the feeble results fron1 teaching it. 
For exan1ple, look into the method of teaching three 
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particulal' dogll1as, the Blessed Eucharist, the Im- 
n1aculate Conception, and the Pope's Infallibility. 
It is siIl1ple and as far as it goes effective. The theses 
are set forth in order: that Christ established the 
sacrament, giving us therein His body and blood, 
soul anclllivinity; that His mother was conceived and 
born without sin; that the teaching Pope is infallible. 
'Yith his mental sight fixed on the thesis, the text- 
book, and the student the professor gives the proofs 
fron1 Scripture, the Fathers, tradition, reason, and 
all the authorities that can be sUlnnloned; much his- 
torical matter is brought in with regard to councils, 
strong objections are strongly answered, the text-book 
is supplell1ellted by notes, ren1arks, references; and 
the student feels that he is pretty well grounded in 
the critical features of these three doctrines. 'Vhat 
could possibly be lacking to this full exposition! 
Ahnost everything that goes to nlake the student 
understand and feel ho\v vital are these dogmatié 
truths to hiIn and the \vorld at this moment and for 
all tinle. 
Not a word has been uttered in the lecture of the 
development of these dognlas in the Oh urch, of their 
tren1endous effects upon men, upon society, of their 
happy analogies in conlmon life \vhich appeal to 
every man, and which are the philosophy of the uned- 
ucated man. No appeal has been made to the historic 
past and the living present to contribute what they can 
to\vard interesting the student in the dogma, nor to 
the student's emotions \vhich have so much to do with 
the intellectual life, nor to the sense of the beautiful 
in his nature. He concludes that all has been said 
\vhen the professor has completed his demonstration; 
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the thesis has been maintained like a theorem in 
geonletry; the truth defended, beginning its career at 
p. 30, closes it at p. 40; and fare,,'ell to thA dognla! 
How absurd the process sounds in reading the descrip- 
tion of it from the unbiassed print. Yet for hundreds 
of clerical students the case stands precisely thus; 
and with the examination before orders ends the direct 
influence of dogmatic truth upon their intellectual life. 
To prevent so ridiculous an ending to years of study, 
it seems to the writer that the appeal to history, past 
and present, and to the enlotions, is the one thing 
necessary. Like the proofs of the authenticity of the 
Scriptures, the defense of dogma against its im- 
pugners can be given the smallest possible space and 
measure of time, ,vhile the evidences of its vital action 
upon men in every age can be enlarged upon. rrake 
the dogmas mentionpd above for example. The 
student accepts the doctrine of tIle Eucharist. No 
proofs that Inan can invent or discover do l110re than 
provide intellectual confidence. He is certain before- 
hand that the proofs exist, and is not surprised at 
their completeness. 
'Yhat he is surprised at, what has astonished and 
delighted the youths of all seminaries, \vhen experi- 
ence directed their attention to the phenon1ena, is the 
clear course of the living doctrine through each 
century and the fertility which it developed in the 
deserts of the ,vorld. 'Yhat joy to discover that the 
doctrine of the Eucharist is the inspiration of the 
material side of the Church; that her glorious ritual, 
bel' magnificent sanctuaries, her architecture, her 
vestments, sacred vessels, music, every splendor and 
every detail of bel' visible life are born of the Blessed 
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Eucharist. How we achnire and venerate the Wisdom 
that in dowering mankind with this Gift followed so 
admirably the needs and the circumstances of human 
nature; choosing food for the veil of His hurnan 
IHtture, and anlong all the fo(x1s honoring the symbolic 
and beautiful forIns of all food, the bread and the 
wille; recognizing the natural jealousy ,ve would feel 
for the A_postolic privilege of touching HiIn in the 
flesh, and therefore giving Hirnself as often as pos- 
sible to the Ineanest of Ine11; perlnitting no union of 
body, lnilld, and soul among rnen to surpass in inti- 
11lacy His union with each iudivit1ual; and ill all these 
n1ethodR of reaching us comprehensible to the child 
ana the digger no less than to the sage ana the prince. 
'''hen ,ve search history for its aceount of the influe
ce 
of the Eucharist upon the lives of tnen, ,ve are lost in 
anU!Zelnent eLt its won(lers, and terrified that any 
Christian nation could rpach such a depth of nlisery 
as to reject this doctrine, though every other ,vel'e 
cast aside. If ,ve interrogate the present, the 
evidences of its maryels cro,vd upon us beyond the 
counting, and every feature of the lnnnan life of the 
tÍ1ne gives Htrength to the conviction that the Blessed 
Euclutrist "is in truth the SOIl of God." 
III this we have all exalnple of dognla which began 
its existence with the Church, ,vithout that slow 
devplopment peculiar to the doglnas of the Illllnacu- 
latt-
 Couception and of Infallibility. It was explicitly 
known and nalned from the beginning. 'Yith the 
t10gnlas proclaimed in our tiu1e there is a reverse 
process of establislunent; their effects are sooner 
perceived than then1selves; they existell :tR unnaIned 
truths at the foundation of the Church, or even before, 
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as in the case of the Innnf1culate Conception of the 
Virgin 1\lother, and were :1$ tacitly recognized by tIle 
universal church in its histury as at this mon1ellt 
when they are the guide of action for individual 
Christians. No part of theology i
 I1101'e inh
rpsting 
than studying the course and IJl'ocess of Jevelo}Jlllent 
up to the rnOIllent when the Pope sets the Heal of 
Joglna u pOll a doetrine. None is BO Ii tHe noticed. 
Yet to the writer'H thinking, tl1Ïs is the true stud} of 
theology-naluely, the develolHnent of doctrine in the 
past, its action in the presont; 01' its historic prealO- 
ble, as in the C<-1He of the nleH
ed EucharÜ'5t, and its 
living force in past find present higtory; toget.hpl' 
wi th tho
e analogies which appeal so strongly to t11 e 
uneducated and the inexperienced. .L\s to the latter, 
the doglnas of the visible organization of the Chun'h 
and of the infallibility of its head find so strong 
analogies in the social and political organizations of 
D1an, and the practical infallibility of high courts of 
justice, that to present thenl to the student without 
any support of Scripture, tradition, or reasoning, 
would he sufficient. He sees at one glance the entire 
scope of these doctrines, the reason of theÌ1' existence, 
the lâstory which must belong to thel11, their eternal 
roots in luan's llaturp, necesHitieR, conditions. Froln 
a mere Inathen1ntical c10111011stratioll a dognuL heco1l1PS 
an everlasting force or fact in his life and in his 
philosophy. 
A full discussion of thiH matter vroulcl take this 
essay beyond its proper lin1Íts, !Jut all that has ju
t 
been said can be HUll1lnerl up in the Oile chargG against 
the COlll1l10n Illethod of teaching dognlatic theolog,y: 
that it is taught without regard to anJthing but the 
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system most favored by the professor or the text-book; 
a system which usually pays more attention to con- 
troversy and its requirements than to the student and 
his mission. It is not the truth, nor the student, nor 
the people, with ,vhom the professor is concerned. 
His adversary has the first and perhaps the whole 
place in his mind. The impugners get more of the 
father's bread than the children of the household. 
The most popular of recent l11ethods practically dis- 
cards controversy. It begins its instruction by pre- 
senting to the student the dogn1a to be considered, 
simply stated, without exaggeration or dÍ1ninution; 
a beginning which is thOl'oughly appreciated by all 
who understand ho,v a doglnatic truth call be trimmed 
or stripped by preliminary tactics to suit the views 
of a school. Then foIlo,vs the explanation of the 
dogma, as simple as the statement, describing in the 
language of the Church just what is ineluded and ,vhat 
is excluded in the proper expression of the doctrine. 
The third step is the establislllllent of the dog!na in 
its rights as an integral and indispensable part of the 
teaching of the Church. This is the crucial point; 
for, ,vhereas the faulty professor at once directs aU 
his attention to an adversary, and deals ,vith such 
points as ,vill overwhehn hin1, forgetting student and 
dogma in the anlor of conflict, the teacher of dognut 
keeps his student first in his n1il1c1, and proceed
 to 
describe the source of this particular truth, its won- 
derful development, the persons, movements, and 
incidents connected with it up to the moment of its 
declaration as a dogma, and its present ,vorkings in 
the world, as displa
red in art, literature, social, 
political, and religious life. The controversial matter 
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is kept until the last monlent, and is briefly pointed 
out to the studellt, so that he n1a.y know the objectiolls 
of adver:saries and the ,veapons to be used against 
theIne 
The result of a method of this sort, ,vhen rightly 
and eloquently used, is the presentation to the student 
of dogmatic truth in all its sÏ1nplicity and power, 
beautiful in itself, and wonderful in tlle conlplexity of 
its relations with lnan and his conditions. The past 
alld the present unite in a denlonstration of the vital 
strength and present reality of each truth presented. 
The student's soul is inspired ,yhile his intellect is 
nourished; and he carries into the ,\?orld the culture 
and knowledge ,vhich are heyond the world, ,vhich 
Blake him the master and leader, preaching a '''0]1- 
derful doctrine and practising 'v hat he so ardently 
preaches. The history of dogn1atic truth is the his- 
tory of th
 Christian ,vorld; th
 d
scription of its 
l)reHt"}nt action upon society is the true history of the 
JH'f\SPllt. Thus, as in the case of philosophy and the 
Sacred Scriptures, history is the indispensable hand- 
nlaÜI of dogmatic tlleology, of these three sciences. 
Yet it is not so, and never llas been so, in the majority 
of selninaries. The n1ethoc1 aboye described is said 
to have ùeen the method used by Cardinal Franzelin. 
It ought to supersede all others in our senlinaries; or 
at lpast the controversial Inethoc1 of t
a('hil)g truth 
ShOll hI he hallishpd to its proppr p1acp, ,vhatever 
other lnethod the authorities rnay see fit to adopt. 
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1. 


THE study of literature already has a footing in our 
seminaries, though of an insecure and accidental kind. 
Enterprising professors, sensitive to the needs of the 
students, have introduced text-books on the subject, 
01' provided occasional lectures, or superintended 
courses of reading for groups of ,villing students. 
Ho,vever, it has no mention in the curriculullls, and 
therefore no place in the examinations; so that young 
priests often go to the lnission as ignorant of Dante 
as of St. Tholllas Aquinas. The supposition is that 
the colleges teach sufficient literature for the average 
priest; but the serninary professors Inust know that 
college literature, like college Latin, is prÎlllary; and 
as they make up for the lack of Latin, in the student's 
first year in the seminary, why should they not do as 
much for a study of greater in1portance than Latin 
 
Even if the colleges had a good, ordinary, intelligible 
course in general literature, ,vith a beginning and an 
end to it, instead of the primer courses of which they 
are so fond, it 'would still be the duty of the seminary 
to take into its curriculull1 a subject ,vhich ranks next 
to dogrnatic theology in irnportance, and to give it as 
sincere and honorable attention as its sister studies 
298 
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receive. rrhere are innUl11erahle reasons for this 
adoption, and, to be explieit, a fe"r are given here. 
All universities Inake much of tlJÏs study, as all uni- 
versities have done from the beginning, and ,vill do to 
the end, ,vhether engineering or general culture be 
their in1nIediate ain1; the seminary is the uuiversity 
of the ayerage priest; therefore general literature 
should be ODe of its branches. The invention of 
prillting gave a stÎ1nulus to literature ,vhich has made 
it the mO!-,t popular, effective, and far-reaching art of 
thp time, the Inost neCeRSal'Y in polite and ill COllllllon 
circles, the nlost powerful aid ,vhich error employs 
aUlong high anc1lo\V; therefore the Pl'iest as a leader 
iH hOlllld to kno,v enough of the science and the art to 
hold his o,vn with the ,vo)'ld, and to maintain the 
hOllOt' of his people aH wen as to "
at('h over their 
sHfety. Popular taste is ahno
t as thoroughly cul- 
tivated in SOlne points as it was in ancient At.hens, 
where fl'uit-yenders could correct one's Greek; there- 
fore a literar:v finish sllould nlark every spokeD and 
written word of the priest, and he should have large 
acquaintance with the gl'eat authors, the great books, 
the great literary nlovenlents of the past and the 
p1'esent. After the studies already discussed, no 
other study has so elevating and refining an influence 
npon the Ininc1, when P1u'supcl with the right spirit 
è1ud with thp IH'opel' guide. The Chllrch IUtH alwa.ys 
heen the finn patron of letten;; and the preserver of 
ancient literature. Her ancient schools of every 
fashion gave to lett"ers a place almost as high as the 
Scriptures held. The conclusion is irresistible that 
literature onght to takp it
 plaee in onr senlinarieR. 
It shoulc1never have bppu tllrU
t frODI that place to 
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n1ake ,yay for any other science or art, and its absence 
fron1 the curricululllS is a blot upon all our institu- 
tions. 
It will be a very sin1ple 111atter to secure its resto- 
ration, becanse the student already studies it in a 
detached and unconscious fashion ,vhile Inaking the 
ordinary course of the seminary. IIis professors, if 
they be ,yorthy of the name, ought to have literary 
tone; his text books should possess literary grace; 
philosophy, theology, history, and the Sacred Scrip- 
tures froln one point of vie,v are literature; bis 
pri vate reading for pleasure or instructioll ought to 
be pure literature; the clever daily journal and popu- 
lar lllagazine are literature; the authon;; ,vith whom 11e 
n1akes acquaintance in his life of stud,v, the literar:v 
moven1ents of ,,-hich he hears accidental whispers and 
Tfll1lote rnurn1urs, tlle scraps and pieces of inforlllutioll 
which he is forever picking up in the illtellectual 
n1arch, are all contributiolls to a syste111atic knowl- 
edge of the science and the art. It only renlaillH to 
recognize this work, to naIlle it, to systeu1atize it, to 
give it scientific forn1, to put it in the curricululn, and 
to seek results fron) regular examinations. It is not 
a diffieu1t study, because it runs so easily lvith tlle 
student's habits and inclinations, and a clever ] )}'O- 
fessor Inigbt ea!=Üly make it the nlost popular course 
in the s0n1inary; which ".ould be a blunder, hecause 
that honor Hhould ever be reserved for the queen of 
tlIt' SCiellCf'S, L1og1natic theology, without lvhich liter- 
ature iH but a galne of ,vorc1H and plnases. r.{'he stuL1y 
of general literature ought to begin ,yith the first 
year of the course, and ('ontinue until the last J ear 
but one before onlinatioll. It would supplement 
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dogma, becau
e the history of literature, its philos- 
ophy, its great Inovements, its errors, ilhu;trate the 
great doglnas anù the opposite errors in their gooù or 
evil influence upon the minds of men. Doglnatic 
theology, philosophy, literature, and history are 
bound together by ties so close that no intelligent 
Ilian can defend the systelll l\'hich ignores their inti- 
Jnacy. They shonld have a proportionate share in 
the Inental develorHnent of the student. For this 
reason the \vriter feels \varranted in ranking literature 
fourth in ÌInportance in the sen1Ïnary. At the salue 
tÌIne it is well to l'en18n1ber that the study of literature 
i
 not to be pursued by the clerical student for its 
O'Vll sake, as is the caRe in secular institutions. rfhe 
literary spirit, apart from truth at any tinle, and in 
our day apart from Christianity, is an evil spirit. It 
is refined sensuality, physical and intellectual delight 
in the ,vord; because it has becolne the e11\.1, ,vhcreas 
in its proper rlace it i
 only a means to the end. It 
is quite possible that in the hand
 of a careless pro- 
fessor it might usurp the place of 11101'e ÍIllpol'tant 
studies. It has a \vonderful fascination for the Inind. 
Thel'efore, 'while giving to literature its necessary and 
p}'oper place in the curriculum, it should l)e always 
understood and acted upon that it ranks fourth, and 
is DO 11lore than the beloved handmaid of theology, 
for w hOlll it is to find that delicacy, beauty, and force 
of expreRRion \vhich the divine revelation delnands; 
that its office in regard to the student is chiefly to 
offer hin1 evidence of the workings of truth in the 
past and present, of the l'esnlts of error, and to pro- 
vide him with that skill in speaking anJ \vriting so 
becoming in the teacher and so pleasing to luan. 
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One can believe that only the most enthusiastic 
profesHol'H of nIoral theology would to-day maintain 
that their favorite science is not in need of radical 
reforms in its Inethods and in its substance. TherG 
is a tendency among the advocates of any science to 
secure for it at the right n10mellt a sort of infallibility, 
which may give its principles and its deductions the 
precision and fixity of luathell1atics. This tendency 
has been most n1arkell in the don1ain of moral the- 
ology, and the genius of St. Alphonsus Liguori so 
strengthened it as to lead many enthusia
ts into the 
quasi-conviction that nloral theology might easily 
soar into the regions of lllathenlatic, if not doglnatic, 
truth. Ballerini, however, put a healthful quietus on 
the tendency, and restored the science and its pro- 
fe
sors to the worh1, which it was about to leave for 
Olympus. His work ,vas in the nature of a renova- 
tion and a restoration, rather than of a revolution, and 
it was based on grounds of common-sense. Its prac- 
tical Ï1nportance ,vas ,videly recognized. Sensible 
n1en achnitted the value of the services he rendered 
to the science, even in the face of the tl'enlendous 
prejudice of the time. Yet his views have not yet 
exerted a large influence in America, and are even 
opposed in certain sections with sonlething like viru- 
lence. Ballerini's success in his life-work ought to 
serve as a clear indication of the changes required to 
nlake the course in n10ral theology practical and useful 
in this land: a land ,vhosp conditions are so much the 
opposite of what the cleverest moral theologian could 
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have in1aginec1 a half-celltury ago, that not even Bal- 
lerini's theology \vould suit it. 
First, let the science of moral theology take itR 
proper place in the curriculum, fifth in the order of 
ÏInportance and n1erit, drawing its inspirations from 
the science of dogll1a, ,vhicb it has so long unjustly 
overshadowed. Second, let the professors provide us 
,vith a ne,v set of text-books, either Ballerini reduced, 
or, wllat ,vould be better, an original work from a 
resident scholar ,vritten in Ballerini' s spirit. There 
is no queHtion that ,ye nedd Ruch a ,york. As has 
been said frequently in the course of this essay, 
An1erica is not Europe. The ne,v social conditions 
here, the tren1endous changes in our industrial sys- 
ten1, the great advances in science call imperatively 
for the ne\v moral theology, written by an American 
of natural ability and approved scholarship, dS indif- 
ferent to Gury as was Ballerini, but as reverent of 
the great science \vhich he taught. The text-books 
nO\\T in use 
Îlllply exasperate those ,vho depend upon 
them; the oracles of Egypt are not so dumb as they 
upon .American problems. Third, let an effort be 
111ade to provide the selninaries with professors of 
moral theology who are willing to do more than 
revamp the old tomes of the last century for their 
students, who will not let another century pass ,vith- 
out a score of attempts to write a series of text-books, 
whu will take the pains to study seriously and deeply 
the world in which they live, and who will teach the 
science face to face with the problems of everyday life, 
instead of nosing through dusty libraries. Certainly 
the sen1Înaries are not doillg their whole duty by 
either the student or the people in adhering to the 
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text-books and methods at present employed. l\len 
have not a high appreciation of that institution which 
taught them a science for use in the ,vorld; and then 
left then1 to discover by an irritating experience that 
it ,vould not fit the world of to-clay. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE REl\IAINI
G STUDIES. 


1. 


l\lon
\L philosophy has had an easy time of it in 
thi
 country, as it had in EU1'ope np to the date of the 
French Revolutioll. Just as social u pheasals called 
it into 
udden activity there, so the detern1Ìnation of 
the ,vorker
 of ...\Juerica to get fair wages here has 
given I110ralphilüHophy a ne,v in1 portance, and trans- 
ferred it from the 'luiet of the school to the stol'rny 
arena of social struggle. 1Ve ha ve now on the one 
hand to cOlubat the errors of the aggressive socialist, 
conu}] unist, philosophical anarchist, and on the other 
to study the lJrobIell1 of the just distribution of social 
earnings. rrhis is the reaSOll for the proluinence 
,vhich n10ral philosophy n1ust no,v hold in all ,vell- 
ordered seminaries. The circuI11stances in ,vhich the 
priest lives clearly indicate to the intelligent professor 
the method ,vhich is to be followed in teaching it. 
Stress will naturally be laid on all those princi pIes 
,vhich are nowadays so regularly and bitterly attacked; 
the rights of government, of property, of public 
order, of parent and children, ,vill be carefully set 
forth, in order that fallacies n1ay not blind the enthu- 
siastic student; the pretensions of socialisI11 that it 
can and will abolish injustice from the earth will be 
exposed; and the duties of all powers, and of alllnen, 
20 305 
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toward the Jepeu<1ent, toward oUP another, will be 
honorably ,vritten do,yn. All this has been done from 
the beginning. 
There must be, ho,vever, a step forward. The 
priest 111ust be instructed as to the practical work 
,vhich he Inay do 'vitb prudence in his parish, toward 
ÏInproving the condition of the ,vorkers, bringing em- 
ployers and authorities to a sense of their respon- 
sibilities, an(l otherwise displaying a paternal and 
fruitful interest in the social ,velfare of his people. 
By sernlons and lectures on these Inatters, by study 
of the problem at his doors, by the use of his influence 
with all parties, he can add his mite to the final solu- 
tion of the great probleln. For exanlple, it will be 
a silnple and natural affair for hÏ1n to take an interest 
in the proper hou
ing of his own people. So Inuch 
cloudiness exists in con1n1el'cial circles as to the right 
and wrong of business transactions, that even Cath- 
olic
; proud of their faith and devotion will do their 
neigh 1.ors serious ,vrong on the plea of business. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in the case of 
lanùlorcls and their poorer tenants. How often have 
we seen a Catbolic landlord let to a laborer a shanty, 
little n10re than fit for a hog to live in, at a rental of 
forty dollars a year. The intrinsic value of land and 
house ,vas nil,. the market value under favorable con- 
ditions n1ight be one hundred dollars; and the return 
upon this capital ,vas forty per cent., pocketed with 
unction and gracious thanks to God. Injustices of 
this kind are ran1pant among Catholics the world 
over, simply because the priest is not trained to con- 
sider thenl lllatters for attention and action when they 
occur in his own household, or in the land of which 
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he i
 a citizen. It would be an ea
y lllatter for hÌIn 
to point out to his landlord this special injustice, and 
to suggest restitution by a gift of the little property 
to the laborer; alid to prove to him that because a 
man Tnust pay, or is willing to pay an exol'oitaut price 
for it thing intrinsically ,vorthless he is not therefore 
jnstified ill clH1rging such a price. This is but one 
instanee of twenty whieh oceur to the ayerage pri0st 
in Piu'ishes where the industrial condition iR not bad 
nor presRil1g. Yet thn :1ycrage priest would as soon 
drean1 of interfering ,vith the courRe of the Bloon in 
Ajalon as of interfering betw0en IHan and Ulan in cases 
of this kind. He contents hilllself with R81'111011R on 
ethical principles ,vhich nlerely lead the unjust lalid- 
lord illto a deeper self-admiration. 'Yhat a surprise 
for the l'l'ofeBsors of this dreanl'y study must not have 
been the el1cyclical De Operariis. Thp PoVe's letter 
struck the keynote for tIle proper teaching of Inoral 
philosophy in our AeIl1inaries; like rnoral theology it 
must be studied face to face with the conditions of 
living nlen; and if it is to be of allY use to men, the 
priest must not only }\:now the principles, but he must 
have some practical idea of their application. Even 
though he be not called to take active part in the 
struggle that is no,v on-and the writer does not see 
how he can avoid it - he must be able to inspire and 
encourage the ,varriors. 


2. 


The study of the physical sciences is not necessary 
to the formation of the cultured priest. They have 
become so numerous in recent times that the study of 
them even in outline is practically impossible for the 
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theological student; yet a certain acquaintance with 
them is desirable, and the seminary with the aid of 
the college n1ight be able to arrange a course with 
advantage to the student. '1'he six sciences, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, chemistry, biology, psy- 
chology, and sociology cover the whole ground of 
n10dern science. Supposing the student to enter the 
seminary after such an examination as was laid do\vn 
earlier in this essay, it seems probable that the six 
J ears of the seminary course might be evenly divided 
an10ng the elelnelIts of the six sciences, in such a way 
as to give the student a fair grasp of them in their 
outlines. A lllodicunl of the higher lllatheu1LÜics, 
natural philosophy, and chemistry is absolutely nec- 
essary for the appreciation of the other sciences, 
and of the difficulties propounded by the materia1ist
. 
The colleges ought to IHoyide the clerical student ",ith 
as clear know ledge of these three as he ,vill ever need. 
'Vhen they can achieve EO n1uch the selninary ,vill 
have only the l'elnaining three to deal with. 
It is useless to dream of gi yi])g a thorough prin1ary 
course in these science
 under preBent conditioll
. 

'ext-books ,vhich provide a hi
tory of each science, 
an account of its present standing, its latest achieye- 
Ð1ents, its great lights of the past and the present, its 
bibliography, and its tendencies, together with a 
direct study of a primer of the science so that its 
tern1Ìnology lllay be kno,vn, are the oIlly available 
nleans of \v hich the seminary can make present use. 
One hour a ,veek during the working year, under a 
ca pable and energetic pl'ofessor, and the usual exanl- 
illations ,veIl carried out, at the close of the term, 
ought to proyide the student with sufficient knowledgo 
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for UBe on the n1ission; and ought also to prepare him 
agaillst any shocks to his own mental organization 
w hen later he l'ealizes the trenlendons nature of the 
problerns franled by materialists ,vith the intention of 
shaking and finally destroying religion. 


3. 


There is nothing to be saitl on the teaching of 
canon law, beyond taking exception to the methods 
of certain professors, \vho leave the inIpression that 
the church in America is really without any law what- 
ever, except the statutes of the individual dioceses, 
and the pnactlnents of the plenary councils of Balti- 
mOl'e. Staternents of this kind lead to inditfel'ence 
in the study of canon la,v, and in after years to a 
ri(1iculons abRolutisln in the pal'i
h and in the diocese. 
'Ve are all well acquainted with the [tIll using and yet 
harnlfulluanifestations of p
1l'ish ah
olntÜnl1, and its 
ravages among the hierarchy; an alJsolutisnl ",'hicIt 
has often provoked the sarcastic albniration of the 
ROlnan congregations. The student must be taught 
canon law in such a fashion as to cOIlIprehend that 
he and every officer in the Church are constantly 
nuller the dOlninion of law; that every official act 
111USt be \veighed and 111easured ,vith the saIne care an 
()tli
ial of the state n1Ïght display in IHattel's ,vhere a 
Iui:.;take might cost hillI his pUHition; that if canon 
law, properly so-called, has not .Ypt been proelain}(.<l 
iu this country aud never rnay be, then another fornl 
of the sanIe body of laws must t.ake its place, better 
suited to the strange conditions here. ,..\.bove all 
things Innst the student be n1aae to understand that 
ho canllot play the despot, ill pari
h or diocese, 
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though he were the most perfect and gentle of tyrants. 
Centuries ago all matters connected ,vi th church 
administration were put under control of fixed statutes 
to which he must conform. Certainl:y there is need 
of instruction of this kind here, quite as llluch as in 
Europe; there that the priest may know the estab- 
lished procedure, here that he may not make a fool 
of himself. 


4. 


So little inlportance has been attached to the study 
of history in our sen1Ïllaries that 'we do not possess a 
proper text-hook, or series of text-books, suited to the 
clerical training, in this country. Alzog is too large 
and too condensed and heavy, Darras is too light and 
sketchy, and Brueck is siInply a help to rnenl01'Y. 
There is need of a series of historical text-hooks to 
cover the six years of sen1Ìnary life. "\Yhile ,vaitillg 
for it the selninary professors are duing their be
t 
with arrangements of their own in thp shapp of 
lectures, fl'Olll which the student takes copious notes. 
As has already been said, history should be the yery 
atmosphere of the individual studieR. Therefore the 
professorship of history ought to be in the frout rank 
of all selninaries. If the scllelne suggested in the 
discussion on the separate studies be followell, nall1ely, 
to give a full and accurate and generous histol''y of 
each science as it is stuLliec1, and to this be al1l1ed n 
well-graded course in general history with cHl'al)le 
profe
sors and useful text-bookH, the stullput eallllot 
help acquiring that generous acquaintance with the 
past which ought to mark the priest anù the nlttn of 
11eal culture. 
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That we are still in a prin1Ïtive condition regarding 
this irnportant study nlay be due to the stI'uggle 
between the two most COllll110n opinions as to ho,v 
this study should be taught. One party maintains 
that the history of the church should be unfolded with 
all the reserve possible, in vie,v of the fact that it is 
taught to young IneD Dot sufficiently experienced to 
,vitbstand disagreeable impressions. The other con- 
tends that history can no longer be taught piecemeal, 
that suppression is not only unnecessary but harmful 
for many rea80ns, and that if care be taken to have the 
young cleric distiugui:;;h between hUlllan frailty and 
tbe incorruptible church, no danger can reacb hÜn in 
the seIllillary froln the honest study of truthful his- 
tory; ,vhereas, if bis first full view of the truth is got 
from the hi:::;tories of nlatel'iaJists, the conHeqnences 
nlay be serious, anll at the least they will he painful. 
The ,vriter heartily Ï1H,lorses the latter opinion, for 
the sÍ1nple and powerful reason that no reader can to- 
day avoid pretty complete acquaintance 'with the 
crÎInes of the past as well as of the present. Hi s- 
torieH are innumerable, and history is one of the 
Illarked forces of thought in our time. Its allusions, 
statements, insinuations are everywhere. The press 
appeals to it constantly in support of its contentions 
on any subject, and by its publishing of every scandal 
in religious circles renders inlpossible ,vise conceal- 
ment of these things from the young. The only 
resort left the parent, the guardian, the teacher, the 
professor, is to Inake the young understand at once 
that neither his own sins, nor the sins of the saints, 
nor of thu:::;e in high office, affect the incorruptible, 
the 
potless church. His comIllon-sense has already 
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sho,,
n hiu1 that governn1ent does not cease, nor are 
citizens released fronl allegiance because a kiug is 
beheaded, or à pal'lianlent is hought, or a set of 
officials are Ï1nprisoned; and in his own case that the 
sins of his parents in their Jouth have not robbed 
them of their right to his affeetioll and oùedience, 
1101' have his secret sins released the parents froll1 care 
and love for hilll. No one is shocked that J ndas 
turned renegade, Peter denied, and the l'est of the 
Apostles deserted, their l\laster. 'Yhat 'was 11'oln the 
beginning shall be to the end. Every generation of 
church history has seen these sCttlHlals repeated. It 
is unnecessary to hide theIn, sillce they are not an 
indictn1ent of the truth, but of huu1an nature, ana 
very substantial proof of the need n1all has of celestial 
he 1 p in his struggle t< )ward ('arthly decency aUlI 
eternal life. Least of all sho111d they he hidden froln 
the young 111en who are to be the leaders, and "Tho 
may be called on to explain, the first day of their 
appearance on the n1Ïssion, the 111eaning of these great 
scandals in the Church to son1e 1enighted soul. 
The holders of these two clashing opinions, how'- 
ever, still continue to dispute, and the studeuts still 
have to get along ,vithout a proper text-hook, efficient 
course, and thorough instruction in any kiud of his- 
tory. The ideal tpxt-hook, used hy capa1)le pro- 
fes:..;orR, shoul(l he in six vnlunles, one for (':tch year 
of the course, of good literary quality, written on a 
pIau sin1Ïlar to Green's history of the EuglÏf.;h people. 
The point of vie,v should be tJle only one possible to 
a Christian, and possible to history if it is to havo 
any unity: the personality of Ch1'Ïst. Taláug hiH 
stand ill the eternal city, 110111P, thp author should 
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describe for the student the history of all nations up 
to that reign of Augustus when wars cea
Gd and 
the l{ing of Peace made his glorious entry illtO the 
,vorld. The record should not be a luere statement of 
the succession of kings and lllonarchies and nations, 
and the falnous incidents which made up their 
111aterial life. Their religious and intellectual life, 
their standing in the things of the mind and the soul, 
theÜ' decadence in these matters, their successes in 
grasping truth, or promoting it, the characteristics of 
their religions, these are the fit subjects of history. 
l\lan but repeats himself. He rises steadily ,vhile 
the spiritual in hin1 dominates the Inaterial, and falls 
as steadily when the process is reversed. The history 
of the earliest known individual, of the earliest kno"Tn 
race and nation, is the same as the latest. Passing 
from the 01(1 world tu the modern, the author can 
describe in turn the rising and falling nations, as 
they pass by ROlne to their meridian or to their grave. 
Froln the imperial city they went out like the nations 
of France and Spain, or treated with it in friendly or 
hostile spirit at some pal'ts of their career, or sought 
tu de:::;troy it. l
ome alone undel'f;tands their history 
ana writes their epitaph, herself forever young. r.rhus 
with her continuous increase in vitality alid power, 
the student compares the 11ise and fall of nations, their 
varieties of forn1, their nlutable conditions, the re- 
ligions that dominated or severed thelll; and finds 
that Christ alone relnains, His truth, and His elllpil'e. 
What an inspiring study! It seems to the writer that 
only a priest who has taught intelligently, and trained 
young men for the priesthood, ,vho has a noble 8t.Y Ie 
of composition, and generous views of Ulan and his 
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liberties, can have the qualities for such a work. It 
ought to be ,vritten before the end of the century. 
Until it appears, the teaching of history in our sell1Ï- 
naries ought to go on after some such method as bas 
heen described, the professor n1aking use of ,vhatever 
text-books, or portions of them, as best suits the plan. 
Honesty and courage should dominate in the course. 
We have apologized too much and too long for the 
rascals of the past who made Christ the mask of their 
vices and injustices. They should be pilloried as the 
most despicable of the criminals that have disgraced 
mankind. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 


FORl\IATIO
 OF THE FACULTY. 


THE careful reader of the precel1ing chapters will 
have perceived hy this titHe that the chief need in the 
profession of tl'aining the priest is not so much fine 
buildings, money, grand lil>raries, and learned teach- 
ers, as men specially gifted and specially trainod to 
carry out the details of the schelne of traiuing, and 
by its aiel present the people with a capaLle In'jest. 
Schemes and systems are helpless ,vithout nlen of 
spirit and capacity to give thenl life and fruitfulness. 
But ,vith such 111en the ,voods 111ight 
erve as senJÏ- 
nal'ies, and the graduates be all that the heart could 
desire. The question of importance is, Can 've get 
together in our selninary faculties lllen of this stamp, 
learned, acute, sensible, up-to-date, sanctified, with 
eyes "Ti<le open to the ,vorId? The pessinJistic argue 
that such lllell are rarely to be found alIlollg thoH8 
willing to teach in the senlÍnaries. If they are or 
have be
n rare, it is because no demand has heen made 
for thenl, anc1little tÍ1ne or lTIOney or thought is spent 
in training them. _\..s a matter of fact we 1nusf find 
them and prepare thenl for their ,vork, otherwise the 
preaching of the go
pel may he at once discontinued. 
Our Lord spent the better part of His lninistry in 
training the twelve, the Reventy-two, and the others 
315 
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,vhom He had chosen. It ,vill be true eC0110111Y when 
our leaders have learned to devote the hetter part of 
their time to the formation of priest-training hOllies. 
If it be true that the priest is the very hÏ11ge of the 
faith for his people, that under God all depends upon 
him, that his character must be the best and his 
spirit the finest if the g08pel is to ren1ain, then e\'ery 
energy of bishop, priest, and diocese ought to be 
directed to,vard securing the perfect prieRt. 
Priest-trainers are not to be mere lecturerR in the.. 
ology and canon law, nor antiquated bookworIns. 
They must be men of their time, as ,vas the first 
trainer of the priest, able to cope \vith the world as 
He was, as good rnatches for the lawyers and trick- 
sters, as keen-sighted in their vie,v of the present 
,vorld. What a contrast between the yivid teaching 
of the disciples by Christ, with its practicallangnage, 
its everyday shrewdness, its keen kno,vlec1ge of the 
trickiness, meanness, and vileness of the world, and 
the aimless book-hvadcUe of so many professors, for 
whom the world has no existence. How are we to get 
men of the proper character for the seminary? Ho,v 
are the bishops to find tirne for a work so delicHJe and 
so important? Ask for the men, and make the tilne 
by If'tting less serious Illatters wait. The denHlnd 
ought to create the supply. No bishop ever In
H1e an 
llonest den)and on his own diocese for the proper n1f'n 
and failed to obtain theln. Naturally he had after- 
ward to make a selection among the volunteers, to 
reject some and persuade others, and to undergo the 
expense and care of yearH of training and eXr('riuIPI}t 
 
a labor which ought to be of inl1nf'nSe 1JeJlpfit to a 
bishop, and which should not be rf'jf'('h
a 1igLtly. 
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Naturally also he had to exercise careful superVISIon 
OY8r the selllinary forever after, but this is a task 
which 8hould neyel' be shirked by a conscientious 
prelate, even where a religious community bas charge 
of hiR young Inen. 
The discussion as to the relative merits of religious 
and seculars in training young clerics is not useful. 
The facts are that priests of every religiou
 com- 
nlunity rich in nUlnbers, as '\Vf\ll as the secular clergy, 
are engaged in the work, '\vhich is peculiarly sacer- 
dotal, and is not confiued to one class of priests over 
another. Provided Inen are properly trained and by 
nature decently enLlowed fOl' the office, their connec- 
tion with the lllission 01' with a religious conul1unity 
nei ther adds nor takes a-way from their efficienc:y. 
The secular priest is enamored of the work of training 
his O,\Yl1 successors. Nature makes its most tren1en- 
dous andlnighty effort in the order of anin1ate beings 
,,-hen its forces reproduce these beings fro In one 
generation to another. Reproduction calls into play 
the very highest qualities of any order of beings to 
prevent deterioration of the species, or to maintain 
the standard. It would be a fatal stroke for the 
secular priesthood to learn at any tilne that its 
capacity for providing its own successor had so 
diIninished that the outsider alone could fulfil the 
natural obligation of training the future priest. In 
fact, the misfortune could not happen except to a 
degraded priesthood. The Inatter is mentioned here 
only to show how essential it is to the dignity and 
spiritual virility of the priesthood in any particular 
province that it be called upon steadily to train its 
own successor, to keep ever before its vision the stand- 
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ard of excellence, to be forced to make regularly the 
gl'eat effort of reproduction. 
It is 'well to have these things understood. A 
certain fogginess has enwrapped the Catholic world 
on sÏ1uilar points, and threatens to cunvert the acci- 
llents of fortune into social doguHtS, such as the sup- 
posed superiority of the COIUlllunity priest over the 
priest of the lnission and the parish. The cOlnparison 
is n10re than odious. Yet the bishops and clergy 
are found willing to favor it even against then1selves. 
It seen1S to Le taken for granted in this country that 
the 111ission priest is good for his mission and noth- 
ing beyond. No religious c0111munity illvites hirn to 
preach their retreats, and certain teaching societies 
,viII have no other than a comlnunity priest to 
address their pupils. Rarely do his O'wn brethren 
ask him to conduct the exercises of a mission in a 
parish, or of a retreat for thenlselves. He is seldom 
confes
nr to his o,vn order, or to communities, if a 
comlnunity priest can be found. It is easy to say in 
explanation that the religious orders n1ake special 
preparation for the work of retreats, missions, direc- 
tion. rrhe reply is, 1Vhy should that fact exclude the 
secular priest from his share of the ,york, and why 
should it generate the supposition that he is unfit for 
the delicate responsibilities of the household? The 
supposition exists, and has had its lawful and regret- 
able effect. TIishops and priests have accepted the 
condition as perlnanent, that the ,york ,vhich demands 
most from the true priest shall be left to the priest of 
the c0I11n1ul1it.y, and have at once condemned theJn- 
selves to the inferior condition. Against this state of 
affairs it is the tluty of the clergy, 
ecular and 
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religious, to protest. It hits already nlade a breach 
in the amicable relations of the hvo orders, and will 
work more mischief in the same direction; but its most 
painful result is the sense of inferiori ty which it 
develops in the mission priest. He tries to conceal 
it froll1 himself, but the lay cOllullunities take care 
that he shall both see and feel it w heneyer their spe- 
cial ,york is to be done. For his own sake the priest 
of the mission must insist on his share in all the works 
of the n1illistry, and must prepare hinlself for fruitful 
perforn1anee of thenl. Neither he nor his bishop 
can surrender to pasHiug 'v hill1 or convenience his 
l>roper duties and responsibilities. To keep up the 
priestly standard no variety of spiritual ,york must be 
strange to him. Least of all can he give up to the 
cOllll11unitif's the greatest of his obligations, the edu- 
cation of his own kind, in which the priestly nature 
finds its highest stÏ111ulus and greatest consolation. 
The secular clergy not only can furnish their share of 
seminary faculties, but they are bound to do it in 
order to u pholll their Q'wn standard. The task may 
be severe, but it is not i111possible. It ,vas aCC0111- 
plished in Ellllnettsbul'g, in Overbrook, in Troy with 
considerable success within the last half-century. 
These exalnples should encourage the bishops who 
undertake the wOl'k of training their clerical students, 
instead of confiding them to religious communities. 
It is necessary that they should study carefully the 
standard of excellence 'which the sen1inary must 
attain in order to get the proper qualifications from 
the professors. 
The trainers of the clerical student ought to be men 
of sense, shrewdness, largeness of mind and heart, 
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rather than Havants. Because a prie
t l1as lnany 
aCCOln plislllnent
 and great piety he ,viII llot there- 
fore Inake a successful professor. He may lecture 
on theology and philosophy ,vith eloquence and 
power, yet be as capable to train anilnals as to train 
TIlen for the priesthood. This truth has not been 
fully recognized in the formation of seminary faculties 
thoughout the 'world, any more than in secular inHti- 
tutions. It is an important point in the teaching of 
Joung men, where teacher and student are in close 
and constant cOInpanionship, that the teacher be in 
all things the ideal man. Otherwise it will be difficult 
for hÜn to keep the respect of his vupils. As thp 
priest is to lead his people, so must the priest-trainer 
lead his young men, and cOlnmunicate spirit and 
accoInplishment as much by example as by precept. 
The first qualification, therefore, for the senlÜUtrJ 
professor is that he be a manly man af
er the Alneri- 
can standard, candid, honest, healthy, \vell-fornlecl, 
leading the students in every point, not only ill fitness 
for particular duties, but in the matter of 11lanhood; 
so that the student may not have to l'"ecall the excellent 
brain of his professor in order to forget his deficieul'ies 
as a man. His second qualification should he a 
thorough knowledge of the student whom he is to 
train. 'Yithout this kno,vledge he may do good ,vork 
\yith the ,villing, but never ,,-ith the weak, the thick- 
witted, the cunning, the conscienceless. He n1ay 
veneer such boys, but he will never educah
 theln. 
Such knowledge is not acquired in teaching, hut in 
:rears of intilllate acel uaintance with the circulllstanf'es 
in which the Alnerican boy is trained, and through a 
perfect sYlupathy 'with hiH manner of viewing things 
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in general. rrhe average seminary and the average 
professor do violence to his nature and his training 
by refusing to recognize his peculiarities as natural 
alltl natiollal, and forciug hill1 to put them out of 
sight ill deference to an absurd tradition. In conse- 
quellce he is uever hinlself in his sen1Ïnary years, and 
the acutest professors can get only such an artificial 
glimpse of him as he chooses to give. He dare not 
risk being hilnself, for it ,vould not be understood, 
and lnight end in his dislllissal. Education is the 
developn1ent and disciplilliug of the individual nature. 
Both teacher and pupil lllust get hold of the undis- 
ciplined nature. The stl1l1ent must present it, and 
the teacher must recognize it. If the latter neither 
knows it nor has any syu1pathy with it, be assured 
the student will keep it hidden with that unconscious 
instinct for secrecy in the yonng, when superiors are 
igllorant or indifferent or hard. 
The third qualification of the seminary professor 
ought to be a sound and accurate knowledge of the 
country and its conditions. It is superfluous to say 
that the rifleman should see tbe mal'k at which he 
aims. The student is to be trained for a certain peo- 
ple, whose conditions, cnstoms, prejudices, demnlld a 
certain form of training to make the priest acceptahle. 
The professor should l\:now these conditions, and also 
'what sort of a priest is required. As far as the 
general system is concerned the average method of 
training the Alnerican priest might be dropped into 
a.ny part of the 'wor ld' s history, or any part of the 
present 'world, and it ,vould have precisely the same 
valuable relation to its new as to its present circum- 
stances. To know a country and a people means a 
21 
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great deal. One result of that knowledge would be 
to keep a stuttering preacher out of the pulpit, an 
achieven1ent 'v hich too many of our seminaries have 
not yet won. 'Vhatever such knowledge may embrace, 
the professor of the seminary ought to have it in per- 
fection, and in addition a real sYlllpathy ,vith the peo- 
ple and the nation to whom he is sending his trained 
student. It ,vas forgotten long ago in our seminaries 
that the priest is sent not only to the Catholic body, 
but to the sheep. without the fold; that is, forgotten 
as far as the fact had any influence 011 clerical train- 
ing. One ,vould think that selllinary professors 
feared for the faith of their young missional'ies, so 
thoroughly diJ they cultivate, often in an unconscious 
,yay, the spirit of exclusivenes
 in the student. It 
is only recently that the priest of the mission has 
dared to preach the gospel directly to the non-Ca th- 
olic, and he does it in spite of much ridicule from 
the brilliant and large-minded product of the selll- 
inaries, in spite of the inborn prejudices of his own 
training. 
The fourth indispensable qualification is ability to 
teach a particular Lranch of kno,vledge ,vith po,ver 
and interest. The art of the teacher is difficult. A 
doctor of divinity may have all theology in his head, 
and never be aLle to cOllllnunicate a shred of it to Hi 
student. He can give the facts of learning, but not a 
spark of its spirit. The studies of the seminary are 
vital affairs. The professor ,vho teaches with a 
thorough knowledge of the student, of the country, of 
the times, with enthusiasm for his work, and speciaJ 
acquaintance with his subjects, is sure to teach theln 
in a vital fashion. The fifth and last qualification, 
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Hupposing that the IJishopR had in vie\v the standard 
set forth ill this book, ought to be a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the schellle of training which the \vriter has 
advocated. No lllolllber of the faculty but should be 
fiC(lUainted in detail with the scheme of training, the 
stan<1anl upon ,,
hich it is based, and. the results, 
physical, nlental, nlol'al, spiritual, professional, ,vhich 
it is supposell to achieve. The training Inachine lnust 
be perfect in all its parts, and it ,vould not do to confine 
knowledge of the system by which the seminary ,vas 
111anaged to the rector and a fe\vofficials. l\Ioreover, 
each professor should be a living model and example 
of the system of training. His external appearance 
ought to be that of the gentleman, his figure erect and 
graceful, his nlOyenlents fine, his l11anners good, his 
dress ,vithout singularity, either of foppishness or 
neglect and bad taste. In speaking, reading, lectur- 
ing, preaching, and singing the offices of the church, 
his voice ought to proclaim the trained ear, his enun- 
ciation, phrasing, and grammar. the careful scholar. 
EXfunple with the young is greater than precept. It 
is useless to lecture students on certain points of 
manners and cleanliness if half the faculty al'e con- 
spicuous for indifference to such trifles. 
After the bishops had made selection of the mem- 
bers of the sen1Ïnary faculty, two years ought to be 
allowed. for the immediate study and observation 
necessary to fit them for their ,york. This time could 
be employed not only in study of the branches which 
they ,vere to teach, but in examination of West Point 
Inethods, or the methods of any other successful insti- 
tution, and in subjecting thenlselves to the personal 
training required by the seminary standard. It 
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should be understood from the beginning that the 
seminary is to receive ten years of service frolll each 
profeHsor, whatever the circumstances, and still more 
if inclination concurs. A valuable Illan cannot be 
held too long, nor a useless one too briefly. ffell 
yeaTs will secure to the selninary the best "Tork of a 
conscientious and able professor, give time to train 
and prepare his successor, and send him out to Inis- 
sionary life a mellowed and influential priest, a force- 
ful example to his brethren. Such in barest outline 
is the ,vriter's opinion of the qualifications needed by 
the trainer of clerical students in this country. They 
cannot be called novel, yet to meet thelll in anyone 
professor is very rare; and even to find a faculty 
,,
hi('h as a body could clailll their possession might 
not be a light task. It is not the fault of the faculties, 
since all the virtues have not been asked of theIll. 
Blessed are they that ask not, for they shall get less 
than they expected. Ask, and ye shall receive. A 
hundred men can be had to climb a despera.te nloun- 
tain 'v here ten could be induced to haul a cart. It is 
the achievemellt that stirs the blood. If the bishops 
hunt for faculties, and keep up the hunt, they shall 
find nlen by c0111panies, and in the finding lift the 
standard for their dioceses by honorable degrees. 


To conclude a book already too long, fe,v ,vill be 
inclined to question the com pleteness of training, and 
the acquired culture of a young man ordained frOlll a 
spminary whose methods are directed by a standard 
of intellectual training such as the ,vriter haR IJflrp 
dpscribed. Some may think the scheme impoRsil,]p, 
in fact, denlaridillg III ore time than can be spared, and 
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greater application ana ability than belong to tIle 
average student. In answer to this objection the 
writer repeats that he has kept in mind the hours 
devoted to study, and the average student, as ,veIl as 
present circuIl1stances, and is of the opinion that the 
sillallest senlinary no less than the largest can carry 
out the details, if it has the right sort of a faculty. 
After all is said the methods recommended in this 
essay do not graduate a savant, or a man of profolu1l1 
or extensive learning, but only a solidly trained man 
within the lin1Ìts prescribed by the kno\vn circunl- 
stances. Let us take a last glance at the scheme of 
training in toto. The seminary graduate leaves the 
institution with a sound body, good digestion, good 
manners, and good appearance; he willlave no cod- 
dling to do, no doctors to consult, no morbid moods 
to combat or endure; the acconlplishments peculiar 
to his state will be in his possession, as described in 
the chapters on the art of expression, and the facts 
,vill not only give hin1 confidence, but also please his 
friends, superiors, and people, as often as they are 
used; for him no stulnbling, groaning, ,vhispering, 
stuttering through the high lunss, the serlllon, the 
cerelllony; his acquaintance \vith his times, his dio- 
cese, and the nature of his holy mission will be as 
pel>fect as it can be in a young man of no experipllce; 
the spirit of his l\Iastor will dOlninate hi}}); aua in 
the intellectual equipment he can have tIle Ratisfac- 
tion of knowing that a circle of college presil1ents 
need not disconcert him. In the last nlatter, as has 
been said, he will not be a learnpd, hut a well-prepal'pd 
nlan for the ,york he has to do and the ,vorlc1 he has 
to encounter and influence. 
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His chief reliance 'will be on dogma, the SUlllmary 
of the truths \vhich are the life of the world.; philos- 
ophy ,viII be for him the key to the labyrinth of 
Illoelern errors; the Scriptures will satisfy his spiritual 
longings, and his literary tastes, anù provide his 
l)eople with endless nutrinlelit through the sel'll1on 
and the iustructioll; he will enjoy a proper acquain- 
tance with n10deTn letters, and an appreciation of 
science; social problen1H ,villllot be a mystery to him 
who n10ves among thell1; he will find nothing to dread 
in history; he ,vill be able to converse usefully, to 
,vrite seriously and effectively, to preach pointedly. 
In simpler words, he ,vill be a good everyday lieu- 
tenant in the arnlY of Christ, and the enen1Y ,viII have 
HR 111uch reason to dread his practical ability as his 
people to be proud of the same. He will have much 
to learn, and the road of perfection 'v ill always be 
Dpen to hin1 in the spiritual and intellectual order; 
but he ,,,ill not be burdened by a sense of deficiencies 
almost too nunlerous to be overcome. With the start 
provided by his complete training in the seminary it 
will be easy for hÜn in the main to advance in knowl- 
edge with his tÜnes, and it ,viII be his own fault if at 
any mOlllellt in his career he should find himself out 
of date as a thillker and a leader. This fate has over- 
taken too many clergynlen ,,,hile yet in their prilnp., 
mostly because their personal IJahitR of tlJought, 
study, and observation \vpre founded rat1Jer on their 
own pleasure than on the needs of their people and 
the tactics of the enemy. 
The priest is a soldier forever in the field. Attack 
and defence lllust he considered ahvaYH with the tire- 
less enelllies, lnunan selfishness and weaklles8, in 
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view.. It is a crin1e for a priest to get behind bis age 
through hi
 own fault; as 111uch a crime as for the 
general who lu::;es a c:unpaign through hi
 own 
crotchets and laziness and pigheadedlless. In the 
opinion of many ,veIl-informed observers the Ameri- 
can Hen1Ïllaries do not aft'orù such a stÜnuluR inte llPl"- 
tually to their Htudents as even brings thel11 ahreaHt 
of their age at graduation. They n1ay he studiouR 
and l)ious men, regular in their lives, eloquent or 
fluent, and careful 1nanagers; hut they are too often 
llearly as relliote from their tinles as if living in the 
last century ill !(alIlHchath..a. Once 11101'e the \\Ti tel' 
Legs leave to ren1Ïnd the l'eac1er that hiR OhReryations 
are not those of an expert. He has never been in a 
pOBition, and his training has not heen such, as would 
Inake hiIn an expert; hut what he has ,vritten RO ei1ll- 
didly will he found a fair expression of the conllllon 
opinion of the American clergy as to the presellt 
value of seminary training. His reCOnlll1elldations 
as to change in n1ethodH and text-hoo}\:s, his anin1ad- 
venÜons on the deficiencies and failures of sen1Ïnary 
faculties, his den1an<l for a priest trained to 111eet tIle 
1110dern and American situation, his strictures on tIle 
col1eges, have heen made again and again by far Blore 
cOllIpetent persons. 
Dishop 
IcQuaiù's article expresses the opinion 
of an expert in clerical training. It ,,,ill be proper 
to end the chapter ,,,ith his o,yn descI'Ï ption of the 
training of a selninary faculty. 
By BIsnop 
lCQUAID. 
In ans,,'er to your inquiry, "
hat is the be
t 
nH
t hod of training a spnlinar.r professor? the ful- 
luwing l"ellIarl
s are subll1Ïtted: 
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It is assunled that the selninary in question is one 
of tlH
 first elass, or is alnbitious of beeon1Ïng 811('h, 
up to date, "Tith the privilege of conferring degrees, 
or reasonably confident of soon Ineriting this privi- 
lege, and is not an adjunct to a secular college. 
1. Let us take the case of a well-established pro- 
vincial or diocesan selninary, not yet endo,ved ","ith 
a charter to grant degrees, but '\vith prospects ""ar- 
ranted bJ- a nun1erous student-body and strong 
financial resources, together ,,"ith well-equipped 
buildings and library and a fair staff of COlnpetent 
professors, of soon obtaining a charter from the 
Holy Ree to confer degrees in theology and philoso- 
phy. In this case let the diocesan Ordinar
v, or the 
diocesan governing body, if such there be, pick out 
frOll1 among its choicest young candidates for the 
priesthood several to be sent to the ....'\Inel'ican Col- 
lege, Rome, to enter the Rhetoric class and remain 
at the college until the end of the full course in 
philosophy and theology, "\vinding up with the doc- 
torate. 
on1e of the brightest of these J"oung doc- 
tors lnight now be placed in the diocesan sen1Ïnary 
for t,,"o or three years, to acquire practice in teach- 
ing, and in learning themsel'\'"es how n1uch n10re they 
need to know. ,,-rith this kno\vledg-e acquired, tIH}Y 
ean again be sent to Europe--to ROlne, J erusalelll or 
Louvaiu-to take a TTnivel'sity course in the special 
study of which they are to be professors. ....\fter two 
or three years follo,ving TJniversity courses of study, 
learning ll1uch about University nlethods, and lnak- 
ing acquåintances with learned scholars, they can 
return to their hon1P seulinar:r for their life work. 
2. The senlinary that lta
 alreaùy been privileged 
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to grant degrees would do well to ke
p its future 
aspirants for professorships at home until the doc- 
torate in theology has been won with conspicuous 
honor, after four years in the' ordinary course of 
theology and two years in the post-graduate. Dur- 
ing the years in the post-graduate course the young- 
candidate for a professor's chair n1Ïght teach a mi- 
llOI' elass two or three hours in the week, and oc- 
eHsionaIIy a('t as substitute, filling thp plaee of a 
profe
sor tenlporariIy absent through sickness or 
SOBle other cause. This experien('e in teaching helps 
to develop system, precision and thoroug-hness, as 
well as Inastery of the subject. In the hon1e sen1i- 
nary much n1ay be Iearn
d that eannot be aequired 
so well elsP,vhere. Rhould these yonng profe-ssors 
attain to marked distinction, the credit will re- 
dound to the honor and reputation of their own 
senlinary and diocese; thpir 10"VP for these will 
deepen, and a praiseworthy ambition will be aroused 
to greater effort. 
At a riper age, with some useful exp
rience 
gained, already conscious to son1e extent of what 
professors need to know, they ,viII derive more ad- 
vantage from study in Europe than ,viII young lads 
passing through the ordinary classes of foreign 
selninaries. These two or n10re years abroad should 
be passed at Rome, Jerusalem or Louvain, respec- 
tively, determined by the special subjects they will 
11a ve to master. 
3. ...\ student already proficient in philosophy and 
theology, wishing to prepare for the chair of his- 
tory, and desirous of obtaining the doctorate of lIis- 
tory of Louvain, should spend two years at Louvain 
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and one at Rome. The first aim of the professors at 
Lou vain is to show tbe student how to study his- 
tory and to note bis special nlental qualifications. 
If he has nlenlory only, devoid of analytical power 
and the eritic's faculty, he may learn nluch history, 
but he ,viII never become a real professor of his- 
tory. TIp may learn to teach history from text- 
books, as it is ordinarily taught in selninaries, but 
no nlore. Noone need aspire to be a professor of 
history who is not master of French, Gernlan, Ital- 
ian, 
panish, as well as of English, Latin and 
Greek. l\fuch proficiency in these various languages 
should be acquired before going to Europe. 
4. Nothing less than a 
rear at Jerusalem, and an- 
other at Louyain, ,,-rill suffice for the future profes- 
sor of Rcriptnre. He '\vill have a fair knowled
e of 
Hebrew fron1 his studies in his borne seluinar.v, 
,,
bich will be enlarged while at Jerusalenl. The 
Syriar ,viII be added to his store, and perhaps sonle 
acquaintance ,,'ith .L\rabic. J erusaleul offers oppor- 
tunities and facilities for tbe study of Scriptural 
arcbæology to be found no,,'here else. The Domini- 
can Fathers have a school of R<,ripturfl' of superior 
Inerit, ".here the young IHan ean find safe guidance, 
provided be goes there to learn, and not to enlighten 
his masters. After a .rear or t,vo at J erusalelll be 
can spt>nd his next year at Louvain, continuing his 
studies in the Oriental language8. It g-OP8 ,,'ithout 
sayin
 that unless ,veIl ('quipppd ,vith thl' ebief 
modern languages he will be greatly handicapped 
in studying, and afterwards in teaching Hcripture. 
.A.t Louvain tbere is nlueh morp to learn of Scrip- 
tural studies than a kno,,'ledge of Oriental lan- 
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guages. Every study that leads up to a thorough 
kno'wledge of Scripture is placed before its pupils. 
The above remarks relate chiefly to the places 
where the young candidate is to study, the nunl- 
bpI' of 
'ears to be devoted to it, and W'lHlÌ he i
 to 
study. :r.loral qualifications have to be thought of. 

lany considerations exact attention in selecting 
a candidate for a 
t'lHinar
v professorship in ...\n1E'r- 
ica. He will have to lead the cOlnnlunity lifl}, ",ith 
his colleagues in a sort of pleasant brotherhood. 
HE" must, therefore, be of an even and "Tell-con- 
trolled tenlper, reasonably free fronl eccentricities 
of character, and not over-conceited. 
nis intellectual points of merit 'will ha ye to be 
tak(,ll into a('('ount. )Ipl"p nU'1110ry ,viII not suffice; 
an analytieal faculty is desirablE', as ,,'ithout it he 
Blight be a lllere e0111piler of faets anù theories. 
IIis lllind should be clear; his judgnlent sound. 
He 
hould not adopt the professor's career as a 
st(-'ppin
-stollt' to a prosperous parish at an early 
date. :r.loney ,voulù be ,vasted on sl1<.11 a cleric. It 
is BlUth to be 'wished that he shall be a child of 
thp dioeese, and therefore interested in its ,velfare. 
..\ sound l'onstitution, good habits from his child- 
hood. a love for books and their use, and a love 
for thE" teacher's "work, arp takf'n for granted. 
So far the personal qualiflca1 ion
 and aptitudes 
of the young professor, and his opportunities and 
preparation for his "york, l1a ve been looked at. By 
this thne hE' ,,'ill have discovered that his career 
'will be hanlpered without a kno"wlpdge of lnodern 
languages, such as French, Gerluan, Italian, etc. 
Something more is 111eant than an ability to con- 
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strue a meaning out of books "Titten in these lan- 
guages. He nlay have acquirpd a smattpring of 
them in his hOlne senlinary. If <,arnest and alubi- 
tious to succeed, he "Till, "while in Europe, master 
th<'ln. 
Thus prepared and equipped, he now finds him- 
self in an atlllosphere of intellectual thought, study 
and "work. He will look for the aid of a general 
library. Tl1is is inlp
ratiYe for a house of study. 
There are nlany kinds of libraries. RonlP are P8ti- 
Hlated by thp unkno"Ting by th0 nUlnber of books 
that are catalogupd and encunlbpr the shelves. The 
value of books, as judged by educated scholars, is 
deternlined by quality and usefulness, and not I).r 
quantity. For the 1110rr- filling up of library eases, 
books of ,vood "Tonld anfHvpr as ,veIl. They are 
never to be opened, only to be looked at. From 
a library fit for a seluinary, trash and catchppnny 
publications are to I)e exelud(,ld. Duplicates of 
value might hp pla('{
d in l'pferpIlce libraries handy 
for studl
nts. 
In the building up of a library it is of prinlc im- 
portanl'P that PHell pl'oft
ssor has "Tithin reach what- 
{'yer works of lllprit his particular study dl
nuul(18. 
The gr(
at ,yorks of the past, if only for reference 
or C'onsultation, are essential. Those of lllodern 
days. in tht' ol'ig;inal and in translations, neeò to be 
at hand. Xo library can grO\\T us('fuHy that has not 
a special annual fund for the purchase of the ec- 
clesiastieal litl'rature of the day. 
nut the acquisit ion of a library, as dp
cribpd 
abovp, ,viII cost 11lonpY-IHIH'h IHon('y! Of course it 
will, but this paper is ,vritten for SCllliuul'Íel:$ of a 
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high standard, and not for thoRe ,vhieh rpquire no 
nlore than the text-books known to professors in 
their o,vn elementary seminarJ days-the da
rs 
"Then Bouvi
r and Sporer sufficed for nlaster and 
pupil alike; .which days now are only sad nlenlories. 
The tiIne has COllle .when the church in 
\.merica 
'will rebel against the thought that its senlillaries 
shall hold a secondary plaee in the eeononlY of hpr 
,vork, \vhptJu'r as r(Agards the buildings that housp 
the ;young Levites preparing to be her 
talldard- 
bearers and 'war)'iors in the battles of the future, 
or in the nlaterial and spiritual care bestowed upon 
th(Anl, or in the capability of their instructors and 
guides, or in the facilities and appliances for the 
attainment of the end in vie,v. The end in view is 
the creation of a priesthood worthy of a laity whose 
marvelous generosity and accolnpIislullPnts in the 
last half-cC'ntury have astounded the thinking world. 
Sonlething nlore is needed to build up a serninary 
library than an aggregation of deceased priests' 
libraries, mostly duplicates of the books alrt"ady in 
possession of the library's shelveR and lin1Íted ac- 
conl111odations, and liable to go up in a blaze, o,,'ing 
to the inflammability of the building and its con- 
tents. 
""'e suppose now that everything needful is at 
hand, and a group of bright eyes and brave hearts 
palpitating ,,'ith interest, desire and enthusiaslll is 
before the young professor. He knows already that 
mere lecturing is not helpful teaching; that he, too, 
must ans"'cr enthusiasm "Tith the sanIe; that his 
eyes must brighten ,vith conscious kno.wledge which 
he is to impart to the alert minds before him; that 
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if he arouses them they will answer back with in- 
telligence, quick perception and receptiveness. In 
other ,vords he inspires his pupils with the thought 
that his soul is wrapped up in their souls' concern; 
that each one in the lecturp-hall is an object of in- 
terest to hinI, and that this interest is for the slo,v 
and less gifted intellectually as well as for th(l tal- 
ented and the greatly favored by natural gifts. ..L\ 
kind .word and an odd help to the backward will 
lueet ,,,ith responsive endeavor. The professor's 
personality will soon reach out to the whole class. 
As a result, other tasks will be added to those of 
the lecture-hall in acadpmic associations and in 
sClninar work, bringing out and developing the ca- 
pacity of individuals. 
But, above all, these strivings for advancenlent, 
the regular 'weekly disputations under the leader- 
ship of the professor or lnoderator, will sharpen the 
intellect not only in a few, but in the ,vhole class. 
Nothing so quiekens the lnind as these mental ath- 
letics in the classroon1, in s)'"Ilogistic form and in 
Latin. They are alike useful for the professor and 
student. 
....
 last question awaits an ans-wer. "There are 
these choice vocations to Christ's army to be found? 
rrhey .will be found in any diocese peopled by Catho- 
lic families blessed with the old-time faith and 
piety. In such dioceses there ,vill be Catholic 
sehools saturated 'with holy thoughts and prayer. 
Pious fan1ilies in ,vhich Christ and all Lelonging to 
lliIn and His Blessed 
lother are loyed, will abound. 
It is in just such honles of Christian peace and 
purity that the call to the sanctuary is heard. The 
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bishop of the diocese has only to cull out the choi- 
ce
t ones, and placing theIn, as bishops of old did, in 
a cathedral school under the shadow of his own 
hOlne, strengthen and expand that early call of God 
in his o'\vn diocesan preparatory selninary. Should 
he fail to make the sacrifice required in the initial 
training of a candidate for the priesthood, his eon- 
dition will be like that of the gleaner passing over 
the harvest field after the Iuaster of the crop has 
gathered into his bins the good grain, leaving be- 
hind only the trampled and bruised and wilted 
fruit. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


A REPLY TO THE CRITICS. 


I. 


THE general effect produced by a single book 
usually remains a secret ,vith its publishers. If it 
enjoys popllhlritJ, the fact is widely advertised; if 
the reverse, the verJ melllory of the book p3sse
 
Rway; if it reaches an average sale, with favorable 
notices, the fact may be made known; if it provokes 
acute feeling and acrÍInonious discussion, an aver- 
age sale hastens its doom to the shelf. The present 
voluIne received various kinds of criticism, and the 
author took the pains to collect the n10st significant 
and interpsting, .with the intention of using them at 
a favorable time. Nothing so pleases a sincere 
writer as a capable criticism and review of his 
work, no matter how unfavorable; yet such a re- 
view is rare, because too many of our so-called crit- 
ics barely read, and are not required to read with 
care, the books which they pretend to review. They 
write lnere notices. It will probably interest readers 
to know thp character of the criticism passed upon 
"The Training of a Priest," and what the author 
thinks of them. The diocesan clergy praised it with- 
536 
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out stint, ,vhilp dissenting- frolll particular views. 
The late Father Bartlett of naltinlore 'v rote : "It 
strikes a responsive chord in my mind and hpart. 
and I trust it may throw a little 
nnshine into the 
ordinarily too somber life of our 
enlinarians. It 
is built on broad lines, and lllay be the Ineans, which 
God grant, of helping us to get Inanly, ('ourteouR 
genth}lnen as priests frolll 0111' 
elllinari{'s." 
A French priest, ,vorking in tlu:. diocese of X at- 
chez, offered to translate the book into French, and 
thus expressed hinl
(>lf: "I think that the 
prcad. 
ing of your idea
 ,,-ill ha ve a real in1t uence on the 
training of clerics, not only in this country, but 
also in France, where a reaction against the old 
system, or rather its a hn
es. is alr(>ady beginning. 
The success, PV('U the exi
tenc{', of Catho- 
licity in France depends alnlost entirely on a com- 
plete reform of clerical pdu('ation, as the deficien- 
cies of an obsolpte SystP1l1 aecount for the present 
,vpakness of religious spirit." The author declined 
the kind offer, on the ground that as the book ,vas 
,vritten for English-speaking countries, it ,,,ould be 
inconlprehensible, even offensive. to the Latins. 
The fate of Father Elliott's biography of Father 
Hecker, and the printed hallucinations of the .A..bbé 

Ieignan and the Canon Delassus, justified this pru- 
dent refusal. 
The rector of a noted sen1inary wrote: "'Ve have 
just finished the reading of the book for the stu- 
dents, and their comment is that the author must 
have had their sen1Ïnary in mind when he described 
his ideal institution." 
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A distingnishpd pastor took oeca-sion, in penning 
his conlplinlPntR, to des{'ribe his ideal seminary: "I 
aUl prollll)Ìpd by a t,,'ofold Inotive to write Jon 
these fe\v lines, first, to congratulate JOu upon Jour 
courage. and then to nlake anlends for aùyerse criti- 
cisln, of which 1 was guilty ,vhen I first heard of 
J'our book. I asked, 'Yhat does he kno\v about 
Se111in3l'ies ? Yet there is not a page of the book 
"rhil'h I hayp not endorsed. 1"" ou will par- 
don nH-' if I diffpr froln Jon on the question of di- 
oceRall selliinaries, "rhich have,or should have,nlany 
advantages over the provincial selliinary. First, the 
cleric can learn his diocese and its ,vants better at 
hOlne than abroad. Next, the bishop has an oppor- 
tunity of knowing thoroughl
y his future priests. as 
they are trained under his eyes; he sees their ex- 
cellences and defects of character, and contact with 
hin} gives clerics Inore confidence, saves thenl fronl 
the dread ,vhich dignit.Y and high office usuallx in- 
spire. 
ly ideal senlinary is located near the cathe- 
dral, lunking one plant 1vith the episcopal residence 
and the parish, ,,'ith the school and the society ly- 
cpunl. Here the Levite will get both theory and 
practice; in the school he will Ineet the children 
and study the methods of teaching; in the lyceulll 
he ",'ill Illeet the young nlen and the parishioners 
g-enerally; the nlinorites ,,'ill preach or give instruc- 
tions in 
lay, June, and October, the subdeacons 
on Sunday evenings, the deacons at the High 
Iass. 
The last nanled "will see the administration of the 
sacranlents of Baptislll and ExtreIlle Unction. In 
the cathedral the liturgy of the Church will be car- 
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l'icd out to the letter. Of course J"OU ,,-ill 
bp rrith.ised, severely too, and for that reason I 
hasten to tender you IllY congratulations. You have 
done a good thing and the fruit will ('orne." 
".:\.. distinguished bishop 'wrote: "ï ou and I arl
 
so n1uch of onfl mind that it is now a COUlllion re- 
Inark that in your book J"OU describe just what has 
been done in our HPluinar.y." 
These spontaneons utterances caIne from all partH 
of the country, and a1ford a fair view of th<> COlll- 
Inon sentiment i.ll11ong tIlt-" elergy. Tl1ey ,,-ere not 
confined to anyone nationality. No IHatter "That 
the difference of blood and training, all spoke alikl
. 
Their value, apart froln their encourageu1ent of the 
author, lies in their expression of a general feeling, 
of a popular sentiment in favor of a change in 
methods. 


II. 


Naturally the opponents of the book did not ex. 
press their opinions to the author, ,vho would have 
,yelcomed thelll for their value as explanations of 
conditions w'hich he hiInself ,vas npver able to ex- 
plain. 
onle of these private opinions "Tere rather 
curious and biting. One bishop said: "This is a 
book to be read and afterwards burned." The mean- 
ing of this n1Ïght be: a necessary reform descdbed 
so uncharitably that while the essence was good 
the forul nlerited the fire. 
Father Dyer, at present the director of the 
famous Sulpitian sen1Ïnary of St. 
lary in Balti- 
more, objected to the general inlpression left by 
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tIlt' book. It hnplied, he said, that no effort had 
:'Tet been lllade to ÏIu prove conditi ons, ". hen every 
one interested ,,'ell kne,,' that every decade had 
seen some progress. This criticisnl touched the 
really ,,'ea1\: spot in the essay, w'hich had too much 
of the absolute in it, too lunch generalization, and 
very little of the carpful reserve required in a plea 
for Letter condition
. 
Thi8 ('ritiehnn ,,'as ('andidIJ and rather finely ex- 
presRed by a Lishop ". ho had been a falllous director 
of a notable institution. lIe "TOtp: " Your inten- 
tion ,,'as honorable and your ,york ,,'ill not faiI to 
do good. :\lany of its idpêls and snggeRtions had 
oft(>n occurred to nle in nlY selllinary career. ì
 et 
I understand the severfl eriticisnls to .which the 
book has been subjected, and with sonIe of thell1 I 
lllUSt l"onseientiously ag-ree. The genpl'al tone of 
the book s(>enH
 to be one of blaulP for the past, 
,,'hen, considering the l'esourtcs of ffipn and lnoney, 
it should have been onp of praise. "THh thallks for 
thE' huprovenlents nlade frOIl] tÏIlle to tinH.'. lìnder 
a 'Yest Point standard ,,,here even no"T would 'you 
find the necessary candidatps for the lllinistry'? ...\..nd 
,,'ould they Jllakc> better priests than the intellec- 
tually and physically inferior, but religiously SUP(-'- 
l'ior, type of Hlen 1 hat nlust no,v be accepted if the 
ranks are to be filled up? ...\..nd was a seminarian':-; 
life really so doleful? I ,yorked twenty-eight year
 
in the field and failed to learn the fact. If you had 
indicated improvelllents that could be luade, 'with- 
out casting an inlplied disdain on bishops, directors, 
priests, and seminarians of the past, who after a] I 
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did aR ,yell as thcJ? <,ou]d under the <,irelllnstanc
s, 
your book ,,'ould have done nlore good, and ,,'ould 
not have roused objections and criticisnIs, arising 
in great pnrt fronl ,,?ounded feeling. J sp(lak as a 
Rin<,pre fripIH1, with hpnrtiest ,viHhes for your con- 
tinued SUCCPRS aR a ,,,riter." 
Therf" is nothing to Le said in ans"'er to this ex- 
<,ept to point out, "Thile adnlitting its \?alidity, that 
thp criticism of the eRsny ,vas dirpl"tpd, not at thosl
 
,vho had dOIlP or ,vere doing aR ,vp]1 as thpy could. 
but at thp 1.ishop
 and dire(.tol's ,vho had not done 

o ]nu{'h at any tÍJllP, and ,yho at that date actually 
dpcripd the very training givpn in Troy, the Ï1n- 
pro\?("]nents in HaltÍJnore. tlH
 nd,?an('e in Dun. 
,,'oodi(", and thp ]11odel proyidpd at Ro('hestpr. Thpse 
peoplp had lnad(
 a yirtue of their o,yn negligen('e. 
and their nunlerous supporters al1l0ng the cll"rgy 
Rnper("d loudly at the suppoRed luxnrÍt.
s of the new 
RPnlinaries. In nIany casc>s thp essay ,vas read hast- 
ily, so haRtHy as to take the Rhape of a denuncia.. 
tion for the critic. This ha ppen(
d to a Canadian 
l'evie,ver who put his o"Tn interpretation on this 
paragraph: "
\s a consp(]upn(.t:> (of poor. snlall. di- 
o(,l"san senlinarieR) onp,,'ill find in the holeR and ('01'- 
ne1"s of our neighbor, British ...
lneri('a, selninal'Ïps 
of every grade of inefficiency and IneanneSR, ell- 
gag-ed in turning out a pril"sthood a shade less wor- 
thy in paeh genc]Ôation than the In'iesthood which 
prpceded it." The rf"viewpr intel'pl'pted this as an 
attack on all the se]ninaries of Canada, and included 
in the product of the hole-and-corner sen1inal'ies the 
entire Canadian prif"sthood. The result ,vas a sl"ries 
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of intlalnmable declarations: '
This es
ay is deciJ- 
0dly and freely, not to saJ recklessly, critical :" 
"everJ sentence is stanlped ,vith the heartfelt con- 
viction, rather than the prudence and commOll 
sense, of the author;" "the spirit and sinl'erity of his 
argulnent are lllanifest, very uften to the detriment 
('f his goud judgnH
nt;" "it is iInpossible that he 
ran know nnything of the Canadian priesthood in 
view of his reckless references to its igllorauee and 
decadence ;" Hhe speaks a libfll against a dt'yotell 
and truly {
du("ated priesthood." .AJI this ,vas of 
course beside the question, but the 111ethod of re- 
view 'was typieal. The objections of :Path(
1" J)
-pr 
and the bishop quoted. nlade 'with frankness and 
dignity, ,vere justified by one lllarked deficiency in 
the essay, '\vhi('h should have been more careful and 
precise in di1ierentiatioll. 


III. 


The Catholic Un ircrsity Bulletin, ho,,"ever, found 
only one defect large enough to need correction. 
This finely edited organ of our great university at 
"7"ashington Lpg-an its rpvie"r \vith a paragraph .wor- 
thy of quoÜl tion: "...
ccording to the Catholic and 
histodcal conception of the Ghristian religion, the 
priest is the pivot of a hUg-l
 r('lig-ion
 organie sJ-s- 
tern ,vhieh eJubraet>s hpavfln and part h, th.. IH'ps(>nt 
and thp future; \vhieh lays hold on lllëUl at ('vpry 
point and dictates his yip\vs, his aets. his dutil>s, l1i:3 
ideals, his hopes; "Thich is infallihly self-consistent 
and dra\ys \vithin its vast s"'eep the ,,-hole ,yorIù 
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of human activity. In this systenl the priest is the 
essential indispensable elelnent. He is not the 01'- 
ganisln, but hp is its hpart, ib; k
y, its driving- 
wheel. If he be ,,'ithdra 'wn; if his energies bp 
toned do\vn, or decay; if his eye gl'O'V diIll and hi
 
heart throb no longer \vith a Hlighty precision- 
then tht-' i III 111 en Sf' sOl"iety \vhieh is built on hiJll ('X- 
hihits at ou('e every sYlnptoIli of a falsp and irrpgu- 
lar condition." 
The rf'vie\"er's opinion of th
 book follo\vcd a 
brief dt:'scription of fanlons ,,'ol'l\:s on the sanie sub- 
ject, frolll Gregory :K azianzeu'H to Cardinal Gib- 
bon's: "
uch a ".ork as that of Dr. Smith's de. 
serves, therefore, no excuse. It is the highest theme 
that ('an engage the !JCll uf a priest, and countless 

x:nnples, as ,yell as the natul'P of thp subjc('t and 
the enornlity of the interl-'sts a t stake, sho\v that 
in this senate each nleluber has the right and duty 
to utter the counsel that is in hiln. This })r. 
lllÏth 
has done, with charity and lnuderation, but also 
"with franknpss and pointedu(lss. Few of thosp who 
bave been brought up in the conditions of whi('h 
he "yrites \"ill deny that his statenients are apposite. 
and most of his rriticislllS have long been current 
inter dome.sticos parietes. One- nlay dissent hf're and 
there froln thp forlnula of a judgIllent, or the pxaet 
utility of a snggestpd rClnpd.r; it ,viII rellulÍn true 
that the book represents a ('oudition, \.oi('es the 
COllinion judgnlent, and suggests betterlnents long 
desired. ,.\nd this is no light praisp. for, giv
n the 
intensity of inter__'st 'which our cOllntI.y, niore than 
ever before, is awakening in Europe, whatever 
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touches on the g
neral condition of the ...\.merican 
Catholic Church is sur
 to b
 read abroad with the 
keenest interest. Thpre is but one defect, in thp 
"Titer's opinion, large and inlportant enough to 
need criticism. It is the omission of any reference 
to the higher education of the priest, the need of a 
broader, 1110re varied, lTIOre profound, lnore elegant 
culture than he can hope to receive in the semina- 
ries. Dr. SUlith recognizes this, of course. 
His 'whole book is an eloquent plea for the elevD. 
tion of the character of the priest, lnental and spir- 
itual. The suggestion of n trainl
d seulillary faculty 
ÏIuplies it. 1.... pt snch a faculty l'an best be trained 
in a universit.y-indeed, can be satisfactorily 
trained no\vhere else. Rut it is not only 
the teachers in our spminaries who need the b(.
t 
training that nU1Y be had. True, none need it lnore, 
for ,,'hat material passes through their hands? The 
characters of young 
\Inericans-as a rule gifted 
and ardent. frank and affectionate, with the faith 
of a people as yet free frolH scandals long- unrelne- 
died, and from the eOl'roding cynicism that follo.w
 
such conditions and latHes all honest effort in a 
later tinle. Kcver1heless, the clergy in genera]. 
both diocl'san and regular, need the opportunity 
and the advantage of a superior training. 
There is e\.crything in the past to show that tLp 
elergy 11lUst lead the people, but there is nothing in 
the past to shov{ hoV\- great will be the de111anÙ 
upon the Catholic clergy in the l11ighty delIlocracy 
that is no\v consolidating itself in 1 he Ne"r ''"'" orld, 
which is assinlilating its ratller tumultuous imllli- 
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gration, and whose D1ental stal.ting-point is the goal 
to 'which the Old World has struggled through cnd- 
less vicissitud{ls. It is this cOllvi(.tion. 
anlong other Illotive8, vt'hieh lpd to tl1(
 (,8ta hlish. 
nlPnt of a Catholic l
niversity at the heart of the 
nation." 
"he defect alluded to has been sOlnc,,,hat 
renlcdied in the present edition bJ' the addition of 
sc\?eral paragraphs on thp nnÏ\T'l'sity tt'aining of 
sen1Ïnary professors. ...:\s for the lJnÏ\?el'sity it
elf, 
its IHere existence has been a joy to the ....
lllerican 
priesthood, and thousands long for the day'" hen 
it
 necessity ,yill be recognized by all classes, and 
its courts thronged by students. 


IV. 


The A'Z"e lJlaria, a pleasant and most capable nUlga- 
zinp published by tlH
 HolJ Cross cOlllInunity at 
)\ otre l)a])1(:', hast<'ned to th(
 defeu8f' of the col- 
legPH in its review of the book. The crith> ,vrote 
as folIo,vs: ..But, to our positive kno'wledg(
, Dr. 

Hlith bas judged of ratholi(" culh'gllS. in his haHh 1 , 
as 1 he l:oyal Prophp1 judged of t lip l'ae(-1 of 111(111. 
They are not so bad by half aH he paints thcln) and 
there is surely enough lllatter for honest critith.nn 
without exercising one's inyenti\'t> faculties. ..\ s a 
sl
ined ,vl'iter, Dr. Hmith l'eeogllizt 1 8 thp value of 
exaggeration, whieh i8 8ÏInply trut h standing on 
tiptoe to llu1ke itself speno But, despite the defects 
of tl1is book,-and they are neither few nor snullL- 
,ve are heartily glad that it has been publislu'd; 
and 'we hope that it ,viII be I'ead by all Catbolic, 
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educators, 'whether in colleges or in seminflri
s." 
The charge of liteJ'ary exaggeration is a genteel way 
of putting it, while the suggestion of using one' 
 
iuventive faculties Ina)'" be a good instance of the 
s
nne exaggeration. The inability of the colIegt's 
and the sen1Ïnaries to ,york in union and harnl()n
Y 
has bl}COlIle a question of the present hour, with 
\vhirh the hierarchy has been trying unsuccessfully 
to deal. It lllust be settled, and the new arrange- 
lnent "rill bring all t}ll
 college::; to a possible and 
uniforIll standard ,vithin a brit>f space of tiIlle. 
The Rosary Jlayazinr, printed by the Dominicans, 
in its revie,y hastened to the defense of the religious 
conlnlunities against certain statements and criti- 
CiSl11S in the book. The revie,ver said: "Thl'> work 
rev'cals n ,vide and thorough acquaintance with the 
luethods of training practiced by the sClninaries of 
our land, and the author has pvidpntly obscrved 
closely and studipd t:arefully the results of sUt:h 
training "with ['eg:u'd to the ...\luerÍean clergy. 
IIis work has the delightful fiavor of origi- 
nalit
T, and he has the courage of his convietions. 
"
 p think that, gcnerall'y speaking, his vie"ws are 
sound and practical. "... e think his ideas 
I'Pgarding the spiritual life are soliù, r(}'plete ,vith 
Hound sense, and eminentlJ" practical. In treating 
of this subject he aÎ1ns to show that, in seluinaries 
generally, the hUIuan side is ignored, instead of 
being used a
 an allJY to the spiritual side. It is 
1l10re reasonable to begin 'with an ackno\vledgnlent 
of the human side in the student, and to shape all 
methods accordingly. There is one defi- 
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ciency, 'which in our opinion Iuars this otherwise 
excellent work, and ,yhich should not escape cen- 
RUl'e. })1". Slnith, .when speaking of the Rl
ligious 
Orders, fails to give thenl due (TPdit. IIis objpet 
seeIllS to be to keep thelll in the background as 
llluch as possible, as if they "were undeserving of 
any prominence. COlnparisons are always 
lllore or less odious, and ,ve think it very ungra- 
cious, as well as untrue, on the part of our author, 
to assert that 'the Illissionary priest can teach a 
regular the practical art of 
elf-sacrÍfice.' ,re think 
that Dr. Smith's own apposite l'eluarks in I'efcrence 
to the illusion under which the younp; ch
ric labors 
before his ordination, regarding the life of the di- 
ocesan priest, n1aJ" ver.v properl'y be applied to him- 
self, so far as hi
 c
timaÜ
 of tht, life of a regular 
is concerned. "Thile tlu} I't--'gular prip
t, in n1any 
cases, is able, from actual expprÍenec, to Rpl'uk of 
the difficulties to be o\"erCOlne, and the self-sacrifice 
requisite for a priest on a poor Inission, equally as 
well a
 the diocesan priest; )"et the s0eular cannot, 
froIn a sÍInilar experience, and therefore not as au- 
thoritatively and correctly, fornl an CRtiInate of the 
degree of self-abnegation and heroic sacrifi('e de- 
Inandpd frOIn a IncInber of a Religious Order.-' 
To thilS it Il1ay be ans\vered that tlH.
 sehpll1e of the 
book rt'<]uir(}d the (}xclusion of the l"pligiol1s COIll- 
nlullities, ,vith whose training the author felt that 
he had nothing to do. lIe has never suffered froln 
the COll1n1on diocesan cOIl1plaint of jealousy of the 
convent clergy_ has ahvays regarded thenl with re- 
spect and pride, for their noùle achieveUll}nts, as 
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part of the great priesthood of CIll'i
t, and ha
 
never hesitated to rebuke their offending nlembers 
".ith a brotherly freedom. In the present instanl"e 
he had in mind a singular phenomenon, the rise of 
the diocesan priest in the ...
lllerican dpmocracy to 
the iInportan t place \y hich the religious priest oc- 
cupies in the Old "T orId. The brothers ha ve changed 
places, a curious circunlstanct', which renders neees- 
sary the better training of thl-' diocesan priest. In 
the sanle connection thp author made the discoyery, 
ten 
rears later, that the religious conullunities have 
not lost ground in this republic, but have held their 
O\VD, nUlnbering at this IlIOIIlPnt five tbou
and 
priests out of tlH
 fifteen 1 hou
and in ...\ lllerica. This 
is a pleasant and healthful fact to record. ....
t the 
sanle tiIllC there is a stern necessity to relllOY
 frolll 
the dioeesan priest the senS0 of inferiority, 
o long 
cherished by hiUIHt'lf in his fooJishnpss, and so 
thoughtfully sustainpd by the selfh;h alllong the 
religious communities. 


v. 


The C-}erll1an view' of the book received an anHI- 
sing, vigorous, sincere, and ehUl'acteristic expr(ì

iOll 
in 1he colunln
 of a journal of 
t. Louis, known a
 
Tltr I:crÎew. 
uInlllPù up it fouud t IIp 
dll>I1}(' n t u- 
pian, its o1'1l1odoxy ill 
()]llt. InH t tt}r
 q nit e 
lutl\y, 
the Iuethods vrand-new and \,"orthy of a patl'nt, it
 
chapter on the love of the p('ople IllíHÜel'1y and de- 
lightfuL ...\ fter a eal'l}ful and fairly aC("urate de- 
scription uf tl1p ("hapt(,1"8 tht> rl',.iewer 1 hus eOll- 
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elu(]{)d: '
,y earl" telllpted to fear 1 hat sueh a ven- 
t urc as Father 8nlÍth suggest
 ,yonld end aft.er tIlt} 
Illanner of the Brook FarH1 t.}XpprÏIllent. The lTni 
yersity of ""'ashington has bel)Il startpd upon snell 
prinl"iples as t.his book proclainu.;. ...\ll this fn

 
about. being 'up to date,' 'not 3nticllU1Ü>d; 
good 
enough for Europ(} but not for ...\uleriea; '...\UH>ri- 
('an Church and ,l-\lllPriean net>ds,' 
...\lll(>ric'an boy 
and ..AnleriCtln priest,' 'e"en ...\nH}ric'an thpology and 
...\lueriean asceticisnl:' all thi
 ,ye thillk, nuw Illore 
than eyer, slllell
 t.oo strongly of Liùeralisnl. ''''" e 
are inclined to look upon it as being born of the 
spirit of conlprolnise t.o,vards thp very .worst ele- 
IlIPuts of superficiality no,v tormenting and ('on- 

lll11ing tLis n(}w country. 'Ye c'annot ùe- 
lieve t.hat our grpat teac-hing bodies, Jesuit
, Fran- 
eiscans, Christian Brothers, and Juany others, have 
to look to '","est Point for inspiration. 

IoreoYer, .we cOllsider tLat too lllUC'h eondesecnsion 
is given to the '...\lnerican boy.' 'fhe youth of our 
country are the most ineonstant and fiekle-lllinded 
,,,e hear of. They are llH1dl} so by thp atnlosphere 
of ProtestantiSl11 and infidelity in whieh theJ" gl'O\V 
up. It is not by giving in to their .whiJns and fan- 
cies that the Church and the teaching bodies ,yill 
correct and benefit theln. The only hopc of salva- 
tion is to inoculate them while at school ,vith such 
a spirit of true and uncompromising Christianity 
as lllay withstand and counteract the evil intlnellc'p 
of the outsid(} world. Let us speak our luind 
clearly. 'Ye believe our J'oung nlen will be fit sub- 
jects for college training and for the priesthoo(
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,yhpn th{JY AhaH have learned the secre1 of Chris- 
tian duty and nlortification at hOl1l<<!, fronl their 
parC'nts, under the influ{Jnce of true donll

tic yir- 
tUe and ("haraet
r. No syst(Jnl of collegp training 
.will ev(>r supply the "'ant of a Christian honle 
breeding. Th<<! ref o rIll Blust begin there, in the 
h0111(>, rather than in the sPHlinary and college. ...\.nd 
the> Gnl.\T ,yay to lllake Chri
tian hOllll>S is to prpach 
the Christian yil'tues of faith :1ud duty, purply and 
simply. ...\nd in the Jight of such considerat ions, .we 
deprecatp the efforts of so nlany prelates and 
priests, anlong ,,'hOll1 is our aut hal', in trying to 
'...\l1H>rie'anize' the different CathoJie nationalitips 
at the co
t of their language and cuStOlllS, ,,'hich 
"'e kno,,' to be the gr<<!atest safeguards of the Chris- 
tian spirit thpy haye brought fronl the Catholic 
lanùs to this OUJ
 eonlnlun count..,y. -n r e hold tha t 
the children of German and Frpneh parents h<<!rc 
are IH'otected a
 by a barrier, by their language and 
custonls, against th(l' spirit of infideIit.r and Prot- 
estanti
Jn 
urrounding thpln." 
,.,. er." JiB l(> Jl(>ed he Haid in reply to this interest- 
ing exanlplp of one point of \'ie"T. Its professors arc 
nevpr so h<.I}>1>." :1S ,,,hen they find an excuse to at- 
tach thp note of hcrpsy to t h0 opinions of the oppo- 
sition. Thp dictate of C0I111110n sense, ,,,hich Lids 
one do in ROllie as the ROlllans do, is lost upon 
such n1Ïnds in all things ...\.nlerican. The plan of 
sa ying the souls of r\.nlericans by nlaking thelll or 
keeping thenl Gprnlan and Frc>nch sounds like a 
snita lde thplue for cOluic opera. X ot ouly our gre:1 t 
.teachin
 bodies, but the best teaeher!; of th(1 ,yorlò. 
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can l
arn and nlust learn a gr
at dpal from the sys- 
tem at 'Yest Point, which is the highest mark yet 
a ttained by the pedagogue. Thp _\.luerican youth 
are doing very ,veIl. that part which uses the Eng- 
lish tongue; thp other part, protected by the bar- 
riers of foreign tongu
s, nlust be doing llluch bet- 
ter, since they are guarded so well Ironl evil influ- 
en('es; 'who then are the inconstant and fickle- 
TIlinded '? Probably the boys ,,-ho have escaped 
frOlll the barrierA and taken up the vernacular, 
their natÏ\-e language. The effort to ..:-\.mericanize 
the children of the foreign-born is the natural ef- 
fect of the attempt to Europeanize the natiye 
children, to build up a little Europe in .c\ nlerica. 
and to divide the Catholic body here into as nlany 
camps as in Europe there are nationalities. This 
mild but persistent insanity ,,'ill vanish when the 
native ...\.lneri
an gets his thinking-
ap properly 
fitted, ,,'lu"n he learns the cru(}l fact that he 'who 
fornls the nlajori(y in this conlffiunity is ruled by 
the nlÏnority, entrenched behind the dogilla of "no 
salvation outside a foreign tongue." The ...\nleri- 
can boy is o("("asionally per
t'cuted by his foreign 
parentA, rplatives, pastors, and teachf"l's for his un- 
"\villingness to su blllÏt to the European barriers, and 
this persecution ,viII train hinl admirably for his 
future task of denlolishing little Europe. 


VI. 


The variety of opinion expressed in the prece- 
ding reyie'ws ,,'ill hardlJr prepare the reader for tll{:) 
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uttf\raneps of a Frenl"h critil" into ,,
hosp hand
 thp 
book ,vent by aeeidpnt, for the author took paius 
to avoid journals ,,'here he lu.ight easily be 111Ïs- 
construed and nlÏsundC'rstood. The European nlinù, 
even that of the British Isles, has little cOluprehen 
sion and less sYlll}mthy for the ...\.luerican yipw of 
things. Ho,vever, :\1. G. Peries, as he signed hiIn- 
self, in Le Polybiblion of j)aris, gave a piquant, g<'u- 
crous, sonletÏ1nes unfair account of th
 essay, inei- 
dl>lltally 
etting hinu.;plf forth for our benefit. 
Freely translated he declar('d thp book strang(', 
rei 
full of excellcn t ideas and original reluarks, also of 
tell1erities and excessivc adluiration for all things 
...\uIPrican; its real Inerit 'was to Blake people think, 
and unùoubtedly it ,,"ould lpad to a bettering of 
conditions in the nlaterial ,,'elfare anù the intpllec- 
tual life> of seminarians; but as to its spiritualit.r, 
reader
 \volIld have to be on their guard against 
vie,vs ,vhiell tended to aecelerate tile naturalist 
nlOYelnent, already too aceentuated, and in the op- 
posite direetion to sanctity. Of each part the re- 
yie\ver spoke a significant ,,'ord: physical culture 
is an Ï1nportant thing in th
 n:ltivc land of foot- 
ball; tile .} oung ... \ llleri('a n is p(,l'suaded t ha t he i
 
of a type profoundly different from Relninarialls of 
othf\I' countries; 1 he idea of a central sen1Ïnary to 
replace the> dioeesan institution of the Couneil of 
Trent is IHo-Ht surprising; the instruction on the 
al1s of expres:-;ion is excellent; tilt' rch-'gation of 
l{odriguez as a book of lneditation is astonishing; 
the 1110derll fOrIn of the ecclesiastical spirit i
 finely 
expressed in t\VO chapters on the love of the pto- 
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pIe and th
 care of the Church properties; and the 
]ast part has nothing C0111HIOnplace, but merit
 
serious considpration. ()n the ,,
hole it is a COUl'- 
ag('on
 and intelligpnt effort, ,,,hose frankness and 
noble intentions one could not too highly prai
(': 
but on the other hand so Illany reservations ,yould 
have to aCt:onlpan
r the praise that it Vtyould h
' 

poiled. IIo,vever, owing to it
 sincerity and valup 
he recolnnlendl
d to all trainers of priests the stud.y 
of the book, while renlÏnding them that most of it 
,vas utopian, and that to praise it before young 
senlinarians ,,'ould be a grave iInprudence. 
COlnparp this critic-isHl ,,,ith its predecessors, and 
note that not a fe,v ...\lucl'ican institutions bave 
cOlumitted thp gra \yc iIn prudpnce. 
L Peries de- 
sired to be just. and it is not his fault that he 
failed. It wa
 not just to Hay that any ont-', even 
the ...\.Ineriean seluinariall, belipvl
s the ...\uleriean 
boy to be profoundly di1ferent froll1 all others. No 
careful reader could 111ake that inference froln the 
essay. It 'was SiIllply brought before the reader 
that th{Jo ...\Juerican differs frolll otller raees as the 
said races differ frolll one an:)ther. Teachers had 
to he renlinded, not 111ercly that the ...\.lllerican boy 
differed from the French or German boy, but that 
he actually existed. It ,vas known that Irish, Ger- 
ulan, Frent:h, Polish, and Italian boys inhabited the 
Catholic section of ...-\merica, but the ..\nlerican boy, 
plu.e and siInple, had to be of Protestant blood to 
be recognized as an 
\.merican. 1\1. Peries did not 
know that interesting fact. 
or was it just to judge 
the spiritual part by the author's rplegation of 
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Rodriguez and St. Ignatius to the bookshelf. These 
t".o ,\'riters arp classic in their own tongue, and 
dpIightful always to the man of letters and of lite- 
rary taste, as "Tell as to the spiritual-minded; but 
they are too high and too obscure and too remote 
in expression for the young of this period. "r e do 
l:.ot give lueat but nJÍlk to babes. 
In fact SOUIC of the best reviewers did not read 
i hp book any 11lore carefully than this Frenchman. 
The ,.1merican Ecclesiastical llcricw, for exaluple, 
usually so careful in its utterances, fell into grave 
Jnistakes in its J>e,'ie\y. It declarpd that "Father 
Slnith suggests thp "
est Point l\lilitar.r Academy 
as a pattern of training for our colleges, ,vhich 'ex- 
hausts the eapacity of tlH
 student,' and as a 'prac- 
tical, lofty, reasonable standard for the cOIning 
Anlerican selninary.'" This latter was the precise 
thing which the author carefully avoided, using 
many disclaimers to Î111press it on readers. Yet 
n1any readers and revie,,-ers alike nlissed the dis- 
claÎ1ners and gre". "Tathy at the suggestion of 
"""est Point as a luodel for a sen1Ïnary. Finally, it 
lllay be recon1JIlpnded to the adverse critics that 
1hey read the present edition of the book with 
care. 'Yhatf>yer priueiples lie at the roots of the 
book, the author has concerned hiInself only with 
the questions of methods, proper means to the 
proper end. They may take warning from the let- 
ter and a
tion of the reigning Pope, described in 
the next section. The pious raised their hands in 
horror in 18ÐG at the suggestion of central semina- 

ies. Ho,v unholy to oppose the express wishes and 
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dir
('tions of the Council of Trent ! Yet by a stroke 
of his pen Pius X. closes t\yO hundred seminaries 
in Italy and pnnt'tnr

 th
 illusion about the Conn- 
('il of Trent. nhdlOp 
I('Qua id d(
fended the dioce- 
san sentÏnary on the ground that such an institu- 
tion l"ould L
 nlade efficient. IIis o,vn seminary 
proyided the illustration. But the Roehester senli- 
nn I'Y is not a dioeesan, it is a nn tional sCIuinary; 
it is eycn ll101'e, it is a Illodel sCIninary 'which the 
". hole ,,'odd Illight study 'with profit. I t is thf
 
only institution of its kind in existence. There- 
forp it cannot serve as an example of diocesan 
ability. 


'TII. 
Thp follo,,?ing doeluuents, as taken froln the New 
ì
 ork Oatholic Book 1{clC8 of October, lD07, fully ex- 
pIa in tbcnlsel Yes. 


S. CONGREGATION OF BISHOPS AND REGULARS. 


lIIay 5, 1907.-vVe deem it advisable to give the following 
document, on account of its extraordinary importance, in 
full. Although at present it refers only to the seminaries 
in Italy, it will probably be established later on as a norm 
for all the ecclesiastical seminaries of the, world. Until the 
end of June this year there were about 300 seminaries 
in Italy. Many of them were obliged to drag on an anen1ic 
existence on account of the lack of funds and the fewness 
of the students; in very many instances they were under- 
manned with professors, and one and the same professor 
was often obliged to teach half a dozen of branches, so that 
he could hardly be expected to do justice to any of them. 
Some time ago the Holy Father appointed about 20 Vis- 
itors, for as many districts, who, having examined the 
status of each seminary, and consulted with the Ordinaries 
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and Rectors of the seminaries in the district, made a report 
to the S. Congregation. 
The Holy Father has applied a rmnedy of a very drastic 
and sweeping kind to the eXisting evils. All the small semi- 
naries are to be closed. The ecclesiastical students or 
Italy, except in dioceses large and flourishing enough to 
equip a diocesan seminary with all modern requirements, 
will be grouped in central, provincial or regional semi- 
naries, each of them furnished with an efficient staff of 
professors and under the joint control of the Bishops whose 
students are being prepared in it. 
The course to be followed by ecclesiastical students for 
the future, before they reach the course of theology, will be 
practically the same as that followed in the colleges, gov- 
ernmental and private, of lay students. During the last 
twenty years, in Italy higher education has been greatly 
elaborated and systematized, and the Lyceum course in- 
cludes a considerable training and a somewhat severe ex- 
amination in mental philosophy. The S. Congregation, 
while prescribing that the seminarist shall study the 
philosophy taught in the governn1cnt schools, n1al{es pro- 
vision for supplementing and correcting this philosophy 
by special lectures on scholastic philosophy. 
It will be seen that the S. Congregation prescribes a 
course of four years, independently of the preparatory 
year, and that each scholastic year is to consist of 
nine months. There are five lecture days in every 
week, and four hours every day are to be devoted to lec- 
tures. During the first two years nearly one-third of the 
lectures are dedicated to the Scriptures (including Hebrew 
and Greek), and during the third and fourth years two 
hours a week are devoted to Biblical Exegesis. It is worthy 
of notice the regular references to the study of Archæology 
and Art. 
The following letter of the S. Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars was sent to all the Bishops of Italy: 


y oeR LORDSHIP, 
The Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, having been 
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charged by the Holy Father to organize the Seminaries of 
Italy, has not only taken special me-asures to this end, but 
has deemed it well to propose a general Programme of 
Studies in order to unify and improve the teaching in the 
said Seminaries. 
In elaborating the Programme it has been decided to 
take as the basis of the order of studies the division of the 
courses which has been already introduced into nearly all 
the Seminaries, namely, Gymnasium, Lyceum and The- 
ology. 
For the subjects of the courses in the Gymnasium and 
the Lyceum and for their distribution it has been consid- 
ered necessary to follow, with the necessary modifications, 
the programmes in general use in Italy, not because these 
are perfect, but principally for the following reasons: 
1. The programmes in use represent in the eyes of so- 
ciety the development of culture which is required to-day, 
and as a result public opinion holds in higher esteem those 
who have been educated according to them, and to reject 
them would be to put the clergy, at least in the eyes of 
many, in a position of inferiority to laymen. 
2. It is also to be considered that our students cannot as 
a rule seriously decide whether they have a vocation to the 
ecclesiastical state until they have reached a certain age; 
hence it seems well to regulate the studies in such a way 
that they may be able to provide themselves with the di- 
plomas required by law, and be thus rendered more free in 
their choice of a state of life. It is not necessary to say 
that these diplomas will help rather than hurt even those 
whom God may be pleased to call to the priesthood. 
A wise and prlident superintendence will easily prevent, 
or will at the least greatly mitigate the disadvantages arising 
from cases of students endeavoring to remain in the Semi- 
naries after the Gymnasium for the sole purpose of obtain- 
ing the Lyceal licentiate. 
Finally the programme of the Lyceum adds nothing to 
the matters which should form part of the Philosophy 
course in the Seminaries, except the continuation of the 
study of Letters and History, a study which is most neces- 
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sary also for the students of the sanctuary in order that 
they may be il1structi ad omne opus bonum. 
It has been deenled well to prepare for the Theology 
Course by a year of Propedeutics, in order to complete the 
course of Philosophy and to deal with some matters which 
could not well find a place during the course of Theology; 
but a dispensation may be had from this year from the 
Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars when it is 
shown that during the Lyceum adequate preparation has 
been made for the course of Theology. 
For the theological studies rules are given defining the 
matters necessary to render this course complete and yet 
capable of being conveniently treated in four years. 
Finally a time-table is proposed which may serve as a 
guide to Prefects of Studies. 
Such is the Programme, duly approved by the Supreme 
Au'hority of the Holy Father, which I have the honor to 
communicate to Your Lordship, begging you to provide 
that it be put into force in the curriculum of your seminary 
during the next scholastic year. 
Your Lordship is also requested to report to this Sacred 
Congregation the scholastic regulations of your seminary 
and also to forward the roll of professors and the list of 
text-books employed. 
I cherish the firm hope that, thanks to the diligent care 
of Your Lordship, the exact observance of the Programme 
will be ensured, for this will contribute efficaciously to per- 
fect the culture of the clergy and enable them, with great er 
fruit for souls, to fulfil their lofty mission. 
D. CARD. FERRATA, Prefect. 
F. GIUSTINI, Secretary. 


I. Division of the Oourse of Studies. 
The course, of studies in all the Seminaries of Italy is 
divided into Gymnasium, Lyceum and Theology. 


II. Gymnasium. 
a) No student shall be admitted to the classes of the 
Gymnasium unless he presents a certificate of fitness, sho\\- 
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lng that he has regularly cOr.J.pletcd the preceding classes, 
and pass the entrance examinatioll. 
b) The course (Jf the Gymnasiunl shall be one of five 
years, divided into five classes, during which shall be taught 
the matters of 1 he programmes in general use, and the 
same table-time shall be followed, but in such a way as to 
give a certain preference to Latin in all the classes while 
at the same time qualifying the students to pass the exam- 
ination of the Gymnasial licentiate. 
c) At least one hour a week shall be assigned in every 
class for catechetical instruction. 


III. Lyceum. 
a) No student shall be admitted to the Lyceum unless he 
have regularly gone through the classes of the Gymnasium 
and passed the e,xaminations. 
b) The Lyceum shall be divided into three classes, cor. 
responding with the three years of the course, and these 
classes shall correspond both with regard to the subjects 
and to the time-tables with the programmes in general use, 
in such a way that the students shall be prepared to pass 
the Lyceal licentiate and at the same time a more ample 
development be given to sound philosophy. (See IV, b 
and c.) 
c) At least one hour a week shall be assigned for re- 
ligious instruction. 
IV. Year of Preparation for Theology. 
a) In this course the students, besides acquiring a more 
profound knowledge of philosophy, shall study other mat- 
ters, which may be those indicated in the time-table ap- 
pended, under SecUon Ã. 
b) In the Seminaries where this year of Propedeutics 
shall be established the study of philosophy in the three 
years of the Lyceum shall embrace psychology, logic, gen- 
eral metaphysics, ethics. 
c) Where a dispensation for this year has been obtained, 
clerics aspiring to the priesthood shall during the three 
years of the Lyceum, in addition to the matters contained 
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in the Programme, have assigned to them at least two 
hopI's a week, if necessary even on Thursdays, for the COIll- 
pletion of the study of philosophy, and especially of those 
parts of philosophy which are necessary for an adequate 
preparation for theological studies. 


V. Theology. 
a) The course of Theology shall be one of four years, 
divided into four classes, with a regular time-table of four 
hours a day of teaching. 
b) It shall embrace the following matters: Loci the- 
ologici, General and Particular Introduction to the Sacred 
Scripture, Biblical Exegesis, Dogmatic Theology and the 
Sacraments, Moral and Pastoral Theology, Institutions of 
Canon Law, Ecclesiastical History, Hebrew, Greek, Sacred 
Archæology and Art, Sacred Eloquence and Patrology, 
Liturgy. 
VI. General Reg'lllations. 
a) In order that this Programme may be properly carried 
out every Seminary shall have a Prefect of Studies, who is 
to be elected by the Bishop. 
b) To the Prefect, always under the superintendence of 
the Bishop, shall appertain the preparation of the course 
of lectures for the Professors, the compilation of the Calen- 
dar and of the scholastic time-tables. 
c) After having consulted with the Professors, whom he 
is to assemble in council every month, and more frequently 
should he judge it necessary, the Prefect of Studies shall 
apply or even modify the Programme in general use, ar- 
range the hours of teaching according to these progranlmes 
in such a way as to observe the substance of them and 
leave them adequate for the examinations of the lice'a- 
tiate, while at the sanle time allowing more time for mat- 
ters of greater importance for the scope of the Seminaries, 
as has been above observed for Latin in the Gymnasium 
and Philosophy in the Lyceum. 
d) The scholastic year shall last for not less than nine 
months. 
e) The Prefect of Studies with the Board of Professors 
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shall arrange that at the end of the year searching exam- 
inations be held regularly in all the matters, for promotion 
to the higher classes, and decide on the number of votes 
required for a pass. 
f) A session for supplementary f'xaminations shall be 
established for those who have failed to pass in the first 
examination. 
g) The different matters in the Lyceal and Theological 
courses shall be entrusted to good Profe
sors, who may 
also, by way of exception, be charged with teaching some 
branch kindred to their own. But in all cases care must 
be . taken that no Professor be burdened with too n1any 
hours of teaching, to the evident loss of the students. 
h) Each Professor in treating his subject shall employ 
a text-book, which he shall explain in such a way as to com- 
plete the annual course marked out in the Programme. 
i) For the Gymnasiulll and the Lyceum, as the pro- 
gramnles in general use are to be followed, the text-books 
shall be selected in conformit) with these programmes, due 
regard of course being paid to the nature and scope of the 
Seminaries. 
k) For Philosophy and Theology the text-book shall be 
proposed by the Board of Professors, and submitted for the 
approval of the Bishop. 
NOTE.-In the central and interdiocesall seminaries the 
rights of the Ordinary belong to the body of Bishops in- 
terested. 
1\le hare seen and approved. 'warmly cO'Jn1nending to Our 
Venerable Brothers the Bishops the taithtltl observance of 
the above. 
JJiay 5, Feast ot St. Pius V., ,Anno JICJJIV1I. 
PIUS X. POPE. 
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